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PREFACE. 

♦ 

the year 1877 I had the pleasure of contributing a short sketch 
of St. Thomas, D.W.I., to a deservedly popular Almanac pub- 
lished in that island.* This was followed in 1878 by another, 
including St. Croix, and supplemented by some wood engrav- 
ings, which I had the temerity to execute myself. To both of 
the Almanacs of 1879 and 1880, I was also a contributor. It is a 
matter of regret that this valuable and interesting publication ceased 
to appear after 1881. 

The present ** Leaflets " may be said to be the out-come of my work 
in that direction, with this difference, that each chapter partakes of 
the character of an essay in which life in the Danish West Indies, and 
that of the Danish West Indian in particular, are faithfully depicted. 
It is to be hoped that they may prove acceptable, and that the illus- 
trations may not be too severely criticised. To work at night vrithout 
any previous practice in an art like that of wood engraving, and to 
write at intervals snatched from professional studies and other occu- 
pations, with the thermometer at 82 degrees, is somewhat trying. 
Only the desire to be the first to illustrate a book on the Danish West 
Indies is my excuse for presuming so much. 



* The " St» Thomas Almanac and Commercial Advertiser.*' Printed and 
pubHshed by A. WaUoe, Esq. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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"PREFACE, 



To those of my friends who have assisted me with their suggestions 
and useful information, I beg to convey my deep gratitude. In such 
works as these it is difficult always to be original, and to do much 
without a reference to others : — to whom I owe a tribute of thanks. 
These obligations fulfilled, I leave the rest to a generous public. 



St. Thomas, D.W.I., 

February 2nd, 1888. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR 



gN THE Oaxibbean Sea, forming part of the Archipelago of the 
Antilles, are three little islands belonging to Denmark: St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John. They are as remarkable 
for their fertility as they are for the industry and intelligence 
of their inhabitants. 
St. Thomas is not only extremely picturesque, but is one of 
the best ports of refuge in the West Indies. Its population is about 
16,000, and is composed of foreigners and natiyes. Many of the 
latter, who form the majority, are very well educated, and occupy 
important positions in its commerce and local administration. It is 
among the intelligent foreign and Creole residents of this cosmo- 
politan island, and upon its principal street, that the popular 
physician, who is the subject of this sketch, has taken up his abode. 

Dr. Charles E. Taylor, F.R.G.S., Member and Secretary of the 
Colonial Council of the Danish Antilles, was bom in London in 1843, 
of an honourable and well-known family in that great metropolis. 
His father was such a skilful manufacturer in vegetable ivory, that 
he distanced all competitors at the great Exhibition of 1851, 
obtaining a gold medal and honourable mention. The youthful 
Taylor was sent at an early age to France, to an excellent college, the 
Pensionnat Beaulieu, Guines, six miles south of Calais. There, under 
the supervision of excellent masters, he made remarkable progress, 
acquiring rapidly the elements of a liberal education, several modem 
languages, and distinguishing himself for his application and intelli- 
gence, and carrying away most of the first prizes. Upon leaving this 
establishment for the purpose of returning to England, he was 
destined by his family for the Bar, but a reverse of fortune 
preventing his father from giving him a University education, he 
sent him to Canada to enter a mercantile firm. And now our friend 
entered upon such an adventurous life as only the pen of a Murg'^* 
could trace in its picturesque detail. ^.g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Taylor was a bom artist, a musician especially, and to such a 
degree that in 1885, upon his last voyage to Europe, during his stay 
at Oharleroi, he was an object of astonishment to ourself and those of 
our friends who had met there at an International and 8cientiiic 
Congress. During three or four long evenings he improvised before 
us, without any repetition, a series of ravishing Creole dances and 
melodies, of which the penetrating melancholy and sweetness 
transported his hearers to a seventh heaven of delight. He executed 
them on several instruments, notably the violin and piano, and this 
without being able to play a note from piano music. With a disposi- 
tion so artistic, the yoimg clerk, scarcely fifteen years of age, was no 
sooner in Canada than he foimd it difficult to accommodate himself to 
the stem necessities of commercial life. Full of the literary successes 
which had distinguished him at college, he longed to be an author, to 
travel, to roam about the world, so that by studying its manners and 
customs, its vices and its virtues, ho could depict them as they were 
actually presented to him. 

Leaving Quebec with only his trunk and faithful violin, he t^rev 
himself resolutely into the vortex of that world of which he longed to 
know so much. With more ardour, perhaps, than material resources, 
he travelled all over Canada, earning sometimes with difficulty his 
daily bread ; but, thanks to his superior talent as a violinist, his enter- 
prising disposition and his indefatigable character, gaining always 
sufficient to live honestly in the midst of such a chequered existence. 

A new Chateaubriand, Taylor visited Niagara. With his faithful 
violin as a companion, he contemplated with pleasure the magnificence 
of this great cat«u:act and the vast and virgin forests, yet peopled by 
those Indians which have furnished to the author of ** Atala" the 
theme for his most fascinating romance. A keen observer, our future 
doctor enriched his mind at every step with new knowledge and gained 
every day in experience. Passing over to the United States, he went 
through its immense territory, finding himself not long afterwards in 
New Mexico. Eetracing his footsteps he located in New Orleans, a short 
time before that fratricidal war which was to cost America so many 
tears and sacrifices. From that city, formerly one of the most 
flourishing possessions of France, and the centre of the immense 
commerce of the South, our hero departed for Havana. He was 
always possessed with the idea of becoming a celebrated author, but 
without the slightest possible conception of how it was to be accom- 
plished. Singular psychological phenomena! He obeyed blindly 
his destiny. Never neglecting his studies, and seeking, even in the 
midst of his wandering life, the society of men superior to himself in 
education and science. The space at our disposal <? dos not permit us 
to follow closely our traveller in the interior of Cuba where he 
remained two years, adding to his stock of knowledge the Spanish 
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language, aiid where by the amenity of his character, his accomplish* 
ments and talents d'' artiste he made many desirable friends. It will 
suffice for our purpose to state that after five years full of adventure, 
Taylor arrived at St. Croix, one of the Danish Antilles, where he 
married and engaged in commercial pursuits. There he remained 
during three or four years, at the end of which he placed himself 
once more en route, only to go, this time, however, to the neighbouring 
island, which he made his permanent residence, becoming first a 
clerk and then proprietor of a book store in St. Thomas. But it was 
always the same thing, the same eternal buying and selling for a 
living. There seemed to be but little prospect of realising his early 
dreams or the brilliant future for which he had striven so hard, and 
for which he had made so many sacrifices. At any rate, if he did not 
write books, he had at least the pleasure of selling them, which after 
all was some sort of satisfaction, if not better in a pecuniary sense. 

Thirsting for knowledge, it was not long before he commenced to 
make himself master of -the contents of the library he had for sale ; 
and surrounding himself with scientific works, he laboured with an 
incredible perseverance for many years to complete his education. 
This determined coiu'se, which has been continued without relaxation 
up to the present date, made a true savant of our friend Taylor, who 
soon acquired a deserved reputation in the West Indies and America, 
where his name figures in many scientific works of authority. But we 
must not anticipate. It was not very long after his arrival in St. 
Thomas before he undertook, in connection with the editor of the St. 
Thomee Tidende (A. Walloe, Esq)., the publication of the St, Thomas 
Almanac and Commercial ^dA^ertiser — the first publication of the kind 
which had ever appeared in the Danish Antilles. 

Endowed with multiple talents, he was not only a designer, but 
an engraver of his own drawings on wood. Without any special 
technical knowledge of the subject, he applied himself with rare 
perseverance to illustrate it with engravings, as well as other works, 
which he produced later on. 

The almanac of which we have just spoken contained, besides the 
matter special to itseK, a remarkable account of the Island of St. 
Thomas, as well as an ethnographical study of the Caribs. 

It is worthy of remark that this publication had a great success, 
and was well noticed by the American and English press. 

It was not long before Taylor, whose education, owing to his inde- 
fatigable industry, had become considerably extensive, applied himseK 
to the study of medicine. The old school was still dominant in the 
Danish Antilles. Homoeopathy was not yet allowed in these islands. 
Nor was it hardly 'thought possible to make a doctor outside the 
Faculty of Copenhagen. Science was represented in St. Thomas by 
one apothecary, who, indeed, possessed the finest establishment of i^ 
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kind in the West Indies; but all competition was rigorooalj 
excluded ; no other would have obtained permission to establish him- 
self. The healing art was a veritable monopoly, and the happy 
mortals who enjoyed its privileges, after a few short years of work, 
retired to Europe in the possession of a competence. 

Taylor, though he was not yet a doctor, sought to break through 
this time-honoured custom. Declaring himself a partizan of the new 
system, homoeopathy, he urged the admission of its practitioners to 
the same rights and privileges as were enjoyed by their allopathic con- 
frhre%. He believed that the homoeopathic treatment was much more 
economical, and, according to his own expression and experience, much 
better adapted to the ** sensitive constitution of the Creole." It was 
not long before he ceased confining his ideas to words ; and, taking up 
his pen, courageously undertook a vigorous campaign in favour of 
the convictions which close observations and study had enabled him 
to acquire. This was not, however, without a certain amotmt of risk 
of arousing the ire of those whose monopoly he so audaciously threat- 
ened and to a still greater degree, when he, in addition to homoeo- 
pathy, became an advocate of massage and the application of elec- 
tricity in the treatment of tropical diseases. Without concerning 
himself in the least at the sneers or the interested protestations of his 
opponents, he entered into correspondence with such scientists in 
Europe and America as could assist him with their knowledge, and 
confirm the correctness of his ideas upon these medical questions. 

About this time he was so fascinated by the science of medicine 
that he consecrated the greater portion of his time to its study ; the 
observation and investigation of hypnotic phenomena, which have 
created so much stir in the scientific world lately and of whose future 
value in therapeutics he already foresaw, possessing a singular interest 
for him. He had remarked, long before, how greatly hygienic and 
preventive medicine were infinitely preferable to large doses of drugs, 
and that homoeopathy, besides contrasting favourably in this respect, 
responded in every way to his convictions, the result of such laborious 
research. No sooner was he armed with the necessary knowledge than 
he defcermined to propagate the system of Hahnemann. At the same 
time he published a series of articles upon the therapeutics of elec- 
tricity in the Medical Tribune of New York, then edited by Doctor » 
Robert A. Gimn, a physician of great ability, and the author of ' 
several works of authority in medicine. The original ideas set forth 
in these papers by Taylor, brought him numerous complimentary 
letters from eminent scientists, who were of his opinion that preventive 
medicine, based upon sound hygiene, would one day supplant that of 
the old school. 

Finding his efforts so justly appreciated outside of the countrj' 
in which he lived, he redoubled his efforts to make his theories 
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accepted among his fellow dtizens :— a most difficult task, but one 
wLicli in time he accomplished. The many and rapid cures which he 
obtained in so-called incurable cases, acquired for him a great repu- 
tation in the Danish Antilles. EncoTiraged by such success, and 
inspired with love for his fellow-creatures, he consecrated each day of 
Ids life, a part of his time to the assistance and cure of the sick, with* 
out ceasing to study or to attend to his commercial affairs. The 
satisfaction of doing good and the esteem of the public was the sole 
recompense which he sought in return for his labour. 

Unfortimately his love of humanity was prejudicial to the medical 
monopoly which existed in the place where he lived. It was of no 
account that the system which he practised was different to those of 
his oonfrereB. Their interests were at stake, so it was resolved to finish 
this talented man, whose generosity of disposition threatened to over- 
throw the fabHc of their monopoly. It is true that the doctors then 
in St. Thomas knew but little of homoeopathy, massage, nor the appli- 
cation of electricity, which Taylor had put into practice. Yet none 
the less did they claim the right to reserve to themselves the practice 
of even that which was unknown to them. 

Soon a rumour went round that our friend was shortly to be prose- 
. cuted ; but to attack him was a difficult matter. It was not a question 
of taking steps against a vulgar charlatan, but against an educated 
man, one more so, perhaps, than the doctors of the coimtry in which 
he had endeavoured to improve the science of medicine, working disin- 
terestedly to help his fellow-creatures, pireaching and practising 
sobriety and temperance, and enjoying the esteem and consideration 
of the people. 

Nevertheless, he was brought before the Court by the King's 
Physician for the illegal practice of medicine. A fearless partisan of 
medical liberty, Taylor showed how imjust and dangerous it was to 
give a monopoly to one class of citizens to the exclusion of other 
intelligent men, and how fatal was the system to progress. 

The response of the tribunal was a very severe penalty, qualifying 
the sentence, however, with the remark that ** he has never asked 
nor received payment from his patients, and that several oi his patients 
had felt' soothing and curative effects from the treatment used." Sure 
^ of his integrity, our friend preferred imprisonment than to pay a fine 
' for having done good — ^for, in reality, the only crime he had committed 
was to help the poor, to assist and cure the sick. Seven times forty- 
eight hours bread and water and fourteen days common imprisonment 
was the sentence inflicted upon him. No sooner, however, had he 
crossed the threshold of the prison than the people of St. Thomas, 
indignant at this imjust condemnation, paid the fine, and carried him 
home in triumph to his sorrowing wife and children ! , . . It is t^** 
eternal history of persecution recoiling upon the heads of the perse 
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tors. A few days afterwards, lie was presented by the people of St. 
Thomas with an address, and a large sum of money, so that he could 
go to the United States of America for the purpose of completing his 
medical studies and acquire the legal right to practise amongst them. 
In the meantime, a petition was addressed to the King of Denmark, 
headed by the chairman and members of the Colonial Council, with 
the object of obtaining for- him the permission to practise in the 
Danish Antilles. Leaving a prosperous business to the care of his 
wife, he embarked for America, followed by the regrets and good 
wishes of the people of St. Thomas. 

With but a cursory notice of his life as a student, it will be suffi- 
cient to state that, having already a profound knowledge of the theory 
and practice of medicine, he applied himseK with ardour to the study 
of surgery in which the discoveries and inventions of America excited 
his respect and admiration. Exerting himseH to the utmost in order 
to acquire a knowledge of this difficult art, at the end of a brilliant 
examination he was admitted Doctor in Medicine, and Master of Sur- 
gery of the Faculty of Chicago. It was at once a confirmation of his 
capacity and a striking set-off against the persecutions of which he 
had been so long a sufEerer. It is satisfactory to note that wherever 
he went in the United States, he was received by his confreres with 
the greatest hospitality and sympathy. He was already known 
among many of the medical body of that coimtry on account of the 
incredible trials through which he had passed, as well as for his able 
collaboration with the Chicago Medical Times, for which he had written 
some remarkable studies in Tropical Therapeutics. Those eminent 
Professors of medicine, Alexander Wilder, Eobert A. Q-unn, of New 
York, and Jay and Cliark, of Chicago, received him with cordiality, 
and marks of the greatest esteem — not so much, perhaps, for his science 
and intelligence, with which they were already well acquainted — but 
for his qualities as a man of the world and those talents for which he 
was distinguished as a linguist, a poet, an artist, a musician and in 
literature. 

He was as remarkable for originality in science as his re- 
formatory tendencies were clearly enunciated. Taylor frankly 
declared himself from the beginning an anti-vaccinator and opposed 
to the yoke of old-school medical bondage. These proclivities 
brought him many friends among the medical men of America. 
Following upon these ideas there shortly appeared in the New York 
Medical Advocate a series of interesting articles from his pen. It is in 
this latter journal, where some of his best work has appeared, 
notably upon the ** Mania for Inoculations, Bacteriology, and 
Freethought in Medicine." We need hardly add that he has always 
declared himseH against the inventions of M. Pasteur for the cure of 
hydrophobia, which have already caused, in less than two years, the 
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death of nearly two hundred persons over-confident in the efficacy or 
harmlessness of his prophylactic system, and of which the press has 
to recount almost every day a new death after a so-called ** successful 
treatment." 

It was in the year 1885 that our friend Dr. Taylor came to Europe, 
with the object of becoming acquainted with the principal savants wha 
compose the Zi^tte Internationals des anti- Vaccinatsurs, of which he is 
one of the most active in the far-off country which he inhabits. 

Before his departure his biography and portrait were published in 
the Medical Advocate, so well-known had he become in the United 
States and the Antilles. 

On the other hand, he was the recipient of many honorary titles 
and distinctions from various scientific and literary societies. 

It was not without a feeling of regret that he left America, where 
he had spent so many happy hours of student life and had been so 
courteously treated. 

As soon as he arrived in England, he placed himself in communica- 
tion with our distinguished friend William Tebb — ^the recognized 
head of the anti-vaccination movement in Great Britain— and 
applying himself again seriously to medical studies, he passed a 
second examination, successfully before the Faculty of London, thus 
consecratiug doubly his professional knowledge. 

Visiting Charleroi in the capacity of delegate to the IV. Congress 
of the Ligue Internationale des anti-Faccinateurs, of which we have 
already spoken, and which was presided over alternatively by Dr. 
Hubert Baens, of the Academy of Medicine of Belgium, and by 
Professor Vogt, of the University of Berne, he made several 
important communications to that scientific assemblage. Most of 
them, whether verbally or written, were upon the condition of the 
West Indies viewed from a medical and sanitary standpoint. He also 
demonstrated statistically that in these countries no more than in others, 
does vaccination preserve the so-called protected, from smallpox. 

Proceeding to Paris in order to make himseH acquainted with the 
condition of medical science in France, he was actually preparing to 
pass an examination before the Facidty of Paris, if he had not been 
called suddenly to London upon urgent family afiairs. His solo 
pre-occupation, even while travelling, seemed to be study and the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

In London, the honourable distinction of Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society was conferred upon him. 

Returning to St. Thomas he was welcomed with enthusiasm by its 
inhabitants, but no sooner had he settled himself down in the hope of 
reaping some reward for his labour than fresh persecutions were com- 
menced against him at the instance of his Danish colleagues, whos^ 
monopoly he threatened by his presence. o-^Q\t\ze6 by GoOqIc 
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It was not long before lie plainly peiQeived that his charitable 
cimfrh-es were not so much against homoeopathy as himself, and the 
prospect of his practising among them. Now that our savant friend 
had acquired his legitimate^ille of doctor from an accredited f acuity, 
his situation seemed impregnable. Upon what grounds then were 
they going to attack him ? 

No better way appeared feasible to the Danish physicians than to 
declare war against all foreign doctors desiring to practice in St. 
Thomas, and but a short time elapsed before the Boyal Eesolution. 
which authorised the Governor to give permission, provisionally, to 
practise to foreign physicians, was withdrawn by the Minister of 
Finance, Denmark, and the popular physician informed that if he 
desired to practise in those islands, he would have to undertake a 
voyage of more than three thousand miles to Copenhagen to pass 
another examination as doctor. And this in spite of the fact that he 
had done the same thing twice before the faculties of London and 
Chicago. These new and vexatious troubles only served to increase the 
popular sympathy for him, and he was almost immediately afterwards 
elected I4ember of the Colonial Council by a large majority of votes. 
In this honourable assembly he demonstrated with reason that St. 
Thomas, being an island absolutely cosmopolitan, the Frenchman, 
the Spaniard, the German and the Englishman were as much entitled 
to be attended by a countryman as the Danes were — ^more especially 
as Danish physicians were admitted to practise in many other 
coujitries besides their own. 

The enemies of Dr. Taylor met upon these grounds, and commenced 
shortly afterwards a war of persecution against the more prominent 
anti-vaccinators. Our friend replied vigorously to the assault with 
his pen, and afterwards in the meetings of the Colonial Council. 
Here he was as resolute as he was indefatigable* It was a grave 
question of public hygiene and of individual liberty. The vaccination 
law obliging parents who refused to poison their children with the virus 
which the vaccinators transmit from arm to arm, with the possibility 
of transmitting a host of maladies as well as syphilis, to pay a heavy 
fine, or, in default, to be levied upon or imprisoned. 

Dr. Taylor, who is actually paying at this moment six dollars fine 
every month to escape the action of this fatal law upon his children, 
remained valiantly at his post. His last work in this direction has 
been the presentation to the Colonial Council of a petition signed by 
the principal inhabitants of the island, praying the King of Denmark 
for an extenuation of the fines of those who have no longer faith in 
the protective power of vaccination. Unfortunately, it is the same in 
medical questions as it is in religious — ^Might makes Eight, and the 
strongest wins. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Taylor succeeded, by his persuasive eloquence, in 
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conyincing his colleagues of the Council, and the transmission of the 
petition to His Majesty, recommended by the Chairman and Council, 
was voted by a majority. It is to be hop^ that this measure will be 
only preparatory to the abolition of the law of compulsory vaccination 
all over the world — a law which contributes in no small degree in the 
Antilles to. the propagation of innumerable skin diseases, not to speak* 
of leprosy itself. 

The last work of the accomplished doctor, and to which he has 
consecrated two years of labour, is a history of the Danish Antilles of 
the merits of which our readers will appreciate on perusal. 

He has, after all, realised the dream of his youth — to write books. 
And if he is not yet a celebrated author, yre feel certain he will become 
one. Young yet, in the enjoyment of perfect health, thanks to his 
temperate hal»ts and manner of living, surrounded by a charming 
family, our friend Dr. Taylor promises to live long enough to see the 
triumph of those sound and rational ideas in the defence of which he 
has devoted a life full Ci trials and incident. 

PH. LINET. 

Paeis, 

2Sth Fehrmrtfy 1888. 
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CHAPTEE I. 




ST. THOMAS.— HISTORICAL. 

THE history of the Danish Antilles before the discovery 
of the Virgin Islands by Christopher Columbus in 1493, we 
know next to nothing. In vain do we search the musty 
records which the early Jesuit fathers have left behind them, 
or plod wearily through their works in the hope of finding 
something to enlighten us. But for the thousands of years 
which must have elapsed before the first European Colonist ever set 
foot upon these shores, history is dumb. A few carvings on a rock, 
some stone chisels, collars, bowls, necklets, and hideous looking 
semblances of heads, said to be the work of the Caribs, are all that 
remain of themselves or those who were before them. 

We know that the names of Galibi 
and Carib were given to those inhabi- 
tants of the Antilles whom the Spaniards 
encountered in the early days of disco- 
very, and that they believed themselves 
descendants of a race of people originally 
from the Mainland. We also know 
much of their habits and customs and 
how they lived in the days when the 
FrhrsB Fricheurs attempted to convert them. But of their ancestors 
and past we are in absolute ignorance. It is a blank page for the 
future historian to fill up. C^ r\r\n\o 
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Nor do we know much, more about the settlers, who 
preceded Erik Smidt the Dane, whom authentic history 
places as the first of that nation to take possession of St. 
Thomas in behalf of the kingdom of Denmark. We find 
it recorded that in the year 1666, there were twelve 
persons (Dutch and English) with their families ' and 
slaves living in the island, but we are not informed 
whether Smidt met them on his arrival or not. One can 
readily conceive the feelings of himself and his little band 
of followers, as they sailed into the spacious harbour of 
St Thomas on the morning of the 30th March, 1666. 
They had, no doubt, suffered greatly on the voyage, and 
were glad to exchange the filth and vermin, bad food and 
stinking water of their ship— " de Endrachf — ^for a 
pleasanter sojourn upon land. And yet without that 
vessel, the one link which held them to ** Kjaere 
Danmark," they were shut out from the rest of the world. 
They must have been a gallant lot of men, hardy 
and brave, to dare such a journey for the sake of settling 
in so insignificant a spot as the island was then. But 
those were the days of adventures, of individual enter- 
prise, when ships were fitted out, long voyages made, savages exter- 
minated, their countries appropriated, and new colonies founded. 

There are but few records left to tell us of the doings of these early 
colonists, or of the Copenhagen Company which they claimed to 

represent. Erik Smidt is credited with 
the intention of building a Fort on a 
hill which he named after himself,* but 
which, owing to his demise shortly after 
his arrival, was not carried out until 
later. That the little settlement must 
have been in sore straits shortly after- 
wards, is evident from a report sent to 
the Home Government by Pastor Kjeld 
Jensen Slagelse, who had assumed the 
command. This was dated " Smidts- 
berg," 3rd of July, 1666, and stated 
that they had provisions only for nine 
months, and that they would have to 
leave the place at the end of that time if 
no reinforcements and supplies came to 
them. It seems difficult to believe that 
such an appeal as this, should have been 
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* Now known as Luchetti's Hill. ^ , 
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left unregarded, but as we hear that some time afterwards a Duteli 
Governor named Himtum, landed in force and broke up the expedi« 
tion, it is evident that no attention had been paid to the matter. It 
is imfortunate that it is not possible to find out in what year Mr. 
Huntum made his descent on St. Thomas, and put an end to the 
Danish occupation. We only learn afterwards that he had compelled 
the Danes to leave the island, had carried away all the arms and 
goods he could lay hold of, and made himself generally unpleasant. 

One can hardly read of the struggles of these early settlers without 
a feeling of pity. Meagre as are the accounts which have come down 
' to us, there is enough left to show in what a consl£.nt state of terror 
they lived. Added to the natural difficulties which they bad to 
encounter, such as scarcity of water and provisions, they were in daiij 
dread of buccaneers and pirates. Not that they themselves may not 
have carried on a predatory warfare, when the occasion offered, for 
stealing a few cattle or slaves, but as a rule they gained their 
livelihood in a more legitimate manner. As fish was v^ry plentiful, 
fishing formed a* part of their regular avocations. They netted them, 

and caught them in different 
ways. They also speared 
turtle or turned them when 
they came up to lay their 
eggs in the sand. And it is 
said that they roasted the 
iguana, and made a savoury 
stew from the agouti. At 
best, it must have been a 
precarious existence, and 
one whose attractions were 
few. Only the indomitable 
spirit of the Danes, Dutch 
or English, seemed fitted 
to encounter such hardships as the Virgin Islands offered to their 
first colonists. The less hardy Spamard and Frenchman had already 
appropriated the more fertile and productive portions of the Antilles. 
But the actual history and progress of the colony of St. Thomas, 
cannot be said to have commenced before the time that Jorgen 
I worsen became Governor. This was ca the 23rd May, 1672, when 
he. landed in that island as chief of an expedition sent out from 
Copenhagen by the Danish West India and Guinea Company. We 
know but little of the personal character of Jorgen Iwersen. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that he was a worthy representative of the 
country he came from. From the different orders which were issued 
under his administration, it would appear that he was not a man to 
be trifled with. A strict disciplinarian, it was not long before 1^ 
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made his presence felt in the little Ck>lony. There was no shirking 
church under his rule, lor every person who spoke Danish, and every 
one who did not, were bound to attend service every Sundays J& 
Christians-fort, when the drum beat, under a penalty of twenty-five 
pounds of tobacco. They were a pious people in those days, and the 
law made it incumbent on every householder to encourage his 
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servants to be likewise, and if he allowed them to do work on a 
Sunday which could have been done on a Saturday, he was to pay a 
fine of fifty pounds of tobacco. Hand and hand with godliness went 
a martial spirit, which compelled every man to be in readiness to 
defend his Lares and Penates, as well as the colony, at the first alarm 
given by a neighbour or at the Fort. 

A glance at some of the old edicts of Governor Twersen will con- 
vince any one of the much better times in which we live and of the 
freedom we enjoy. In those days no man could leave the island 
without the Governor's permission under a penalty of five hundred 
poimds of tobacco ; and the person who aided another to leave sur- 
reptitiously, had to pay a fine of a thousand pounds of tobacco and be 
responsible for his debts and liabilities. The restrictions on white 
servants were equally severe, and innumerable fines were levied upon 
those who purchased from them or harboured them if they ran away 
from their employer. Negroes fared far worse, and were often cruelly 
punished for the slightest offence. 

** Christians-fort " was now in the course of erection. A fact which 
is rendered quite certain by the Governor's order /^of January 6th, 
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1674, to one Carl Baggert, to the effect, that he should build his house 
on another spot on his estate (the pres^it Goyernment-hill) as the 
Gtovemor had observed several times since the building of this Fort 
was commenced, '< that it is not advantageous to the Fort, but at some 
time or other might be prejudicial that Baggert build his house so 
much higher than the Fort, insomuch that everyone who comes to 
him can completely overlook it." We also read of Gbvemor Iwersen 
purchasing a slave in 1674, to serve the company as a master mason 
for seven years in the building of a Fort for the defence of the colony. 
The Eev. J. Knox, in his "BKstory of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St 
John,'* leads us to conclude that the Fort must have been already 
built at the time of Governor Iwersen's arrival, but the above facts 
and later researches go to prove conclusively that this interesting 
edifice was under construction in 1672, and was under ^' fair way " in 
the year 1674, when the slave above alluded to was piLrchased. The 
history of the Fort seems to be nearly allied to that of the Lutheran 
Ohurch in St. Thomas, for from the earliest period of the building of 
the Forti we find mention of the Church being kept within its wallsi 
sometimes quarters were set especially for the service of the Church ; 
at other times we read of Divine services being held in the armoury 
or other convenient rooms. The Fort was also used as a residence for 
the Governor for many years after its erection. 

From all accounts the Colonists lived pretty contentedly under the 
iron-handed rule of their Governor, growing steadily in numbers and 
prospering greatly. 

In 1680, there were some fiity estates on the island, engaged jprinci- 
pally in the cultivation of tobacco. Its population was 331 souls, 'l5d 
of whom were whites, and 175 slaves; for whose protection in those 
palmy days of piracy and buccaneering, the watchful care of such 
a sturdy Governor as -Jorgen Twersen was often required. It is 
.regretful to note that this gallant Dane after having been replacef" 
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at his own request, by one "Nic Esmit," came to an untimely end on 
his re-appointment as OoYomor of the Damsh West Indies in 1683. 
He was thrown overboard by a mutinous crew from the vessel in 
which he set out from Copenhagen to reach St. Thomas. This, after 
they had shot the captain, and decapitated some seven or ei^ht 
prisoners. The rest of the Company's functionaries and the trans- 
ported prisoners they set ashore at Mores. Betribution soon f olloweH 
the mutineers, who bent upon piracy and having but little knowledge 
of navigation, went ashore with their vessel at Marstrand, Sweden, 
where they were handed over to the proper authorities, and finally 
condemned to be hung outside the i^astem gate of Copenhagen. 

It was now that the want of labour began to be felt in the Colony, 
and to remedy this, that the traffic in slaves was Bnoouraged by 
Christian Y., who purchased in Africa from the King of Aquambon 
the two forts of Frederiksburgh and Christiansburg on the Gold 
Ooaet, and ordered ships to proceed thither in order to purchase 
slaves for St. Thomas. With this addition to the working population, 
agriculture received a fresh impulse, the cultivation of sugar was 
introduced, and efforts were made at the same time, to embrace the 
advantages of its excellent harbour, and to add the benefits of ccon- 
merce to those of agriculture. 

Three men had already filled the post of Governor in the island 
since the resignation of Jorgen Iwersen, Nic Esmit, Adolf Esmit, his 
brother who deposed him in 1683, and who was deposed in his turn in 
1684, Gabriel Milan, whose rule was of short duration, and Adolf 
Esmit ai^jftin, who by intrigue and his superior ability managed to get 
once move reinstated as Governor, retaining the post till the year 
1690, when, on his own petition, he received the royal discharge. In 
this year a violent earthquake took place on Sunday the 9th of April, 
at four o'clock in the fdttemoon. It is the only one recorded whidi 
oould in any way be compared to the. memorable one of November 
16th, 1867, as it is spoken of as a terrific earthquake, lasting a long 
time and cracking the walls of the Company's storehouse; the sea 
receding a while after, so that fish could be picked up from the 
bottom nine or ten fathoms out. 

In the same year it would seem that an attack upon the Colony by 
ike English was apprehended. For this reason precaution^uy 
measures were adopted by placing a sen1a*y on each of the four 
bastions of the fort and closing its landgate. Frederiks-f ort, a tower 
which Government had built upon Smith's Hill in 1689, and which 
is now known as ''Blue Beard'e Castle," was also proiided with a 
breastwork of thick Gri-Gri planks at the top for the protection 
ot the sentiy. The alarm, however, proved false and their fears, 
unfounded. 

We now come to a period when the colonists were startled by the 
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intelligence that the 
King of Denmark and 
the Oompany had 
farmed out the whole 
island to one George 
Thormohlen. A little 
before that time, a Com- 
pany of Brandenbur- 
ghers had been per- 
mitted to establish 
themselves in St. 
Thomas for the pur- 
pose of eommeree. 

They had prospered 
exceedingly. As cer- 
tain rights had been 
secured to them by 
treaty; on the cession 
of the island to Thor- 
mohlen, who was to 
possess entire control 



over its affairs and enjoy all its reyenues, the King, in order to 
secure to him all the export and import duties paid by the Branden- 
burghers, compounded with that Company for the same for three 
thousand pieces of eight per annum, to be paid in two instalments. 

There is no doubt that these changes were most distasteful to the 
Colonists, who were now to be subjected to taxation. Their opposi- 
tion to it was strenuous, and when on the 30th of March, 1692, the 
first regular ixoops were garrisoned in the island, and further ttixation 
for their support was urged by Thormohlen ; it was steadily refused 
and ultimately abandoned, Li 1694, the Company threw up their 
contract with Thormohlen, who had ruled the island since the 9th of 
May, 1691, and had appointed De la Vigne as his governor. The 
Company then sent out their own governor, Lorentz, to replace him. 
From this it would appear that the Bev. Knox's statement that 
" Thormohlen's proprietorship ceased with his death," is erroneous. 
Governor Lorentz's own statement of his assumption of the post is 
condnsive. He says, **We anchored in the harbour of St. Thomas at 
two o'clock in the night of the 22nd of November, 1694. We were 
hailed from the fort with instructions for the Captain to come on 
shore. I therefore went with the captain and three others, and made 
myself known to the corporal, who then opened the small water-gate 
for us and went in. De la Yigne descended in his morning gown 
from his residence in the tower. We entered the audience-room of 
the Fort, when, after a little conversation, I told him the cause of i 
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arrival was the taking over of the island. De ki Yigne proposed to 
metp take a walk down in the town till dajiight^ so that he could 
then fire a salute ; but I demanded that an alarm should be fired, 
which was then done, and I thereupon went down in the town and 
conversed with the people. At break of day I returned to the Fort. 
The planters were assembled under the seaside grape trees under the 
FortwaUs." 

On the 14th December the Governor inspected the fortifications, 
and, not finding them to his satisfaction, recommended several 
alterations. 

We havie before 
alluded to the con- 
stant state of anxiety 
in which the inhabi- 
tants lived from the 
fear of being attacked 
at any time by the 
neighboring colonists 
or pirates. There are 
several instances on 
BuccANBEiis CRUISING. Tocord of wMch the 

following are illustrative. It seems that from some cause— curiosity 
or otherwise — some Frenchmen visited the eastern point of the 
harbour, and inspected the four cannons which were placed there by 
Governor De la Vigne. This battery was never expected to be worth 
much in case the town had to be defended from attack, yet the 
curiosity of the Frenchmen was sufficient to create an iineasy feeling 
in the community, where it was supposed that the inspection was . 
made for the purpose of embracing the first opportunity to carry off 
the cannons. A guard of four inhabitants was therefore placed at the 
point for the purpose of controlling the exit or entrance of all vessels 
sailing from or into the harbour. No sooner was this alarm dispelled 
than a council of war was held, in consequence of an expected 
Spanish attack. On this account the fortifications were to be 
repaired, the inhabitants supplying slaves for the purpose. The 
water battery was to have trenches on both sides, and to be supplied 
with gabions. From the fort and water battery trials were made on 
die 2nd May, in order to test how far the harbour could be covered 
by shots from four to eighteen potinders, and on the 22nd of that 
month measures were adopted to supply the tower to the North of the* 
Fort with water. 

At this time internal troubles were also feared, iof many planters 
had from time to time moved to Charlotte Amalia (the eastern p%|pt of 
the town) and built dwelling houses there, in order lo be in the 
ticinity of the Fort. These internal troubles were looked for from 
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{hd-iabtyes in €kh New Quarters (neighbourhood of Estate Tuta),J«s 
there were no white msCnagers. On the 3rd June lists were pre]priire<f 
for the defensive force in such a manner that eaoh of the four' 
bastions of 'th^ Fort was to have an officer with twenty men. 

Frederiks-f ort was to have 
twenty-five men, and the 
Northern Tower ' nine 
men. Bui whether these 
precautions were taken 
against a probable .rising 
of the slaves, or against 
an expected Spanish des- 
cent, is not clearly statedT . 
perhaps it was from both,' 
as there is a statement 
madd from which we 
glean the fact that the 
planters, during April, 
sent their wives and chil- 
dren to Curasao, fearing 
a Spanish attack. 

There was, however, an 
enemy iKgainst the appear- 
aiice of which no steps were taken, and which was altogether little 
expected. This arrived at the island on the 20th of July, and was 
V not long in setting at nau^t the many precautions which had been 
made against other imweloome visitors. We allude to a severe 
hurricane which occurred on that date, by which aU the works 
of reconstruction were destroyed, and the healthiness of the place 
so impaired that the force of the garrison, by February, 1697, was 
reduced to one lieutenant, one ensign, one drummer, and five privates, 
while a month later, of all the officials the book-keeper was the only 
one left alive. With this reduced force, it became incumbent on the 
inhabitants to do service for the protection of the place ; this step was 
rendered all the more necessary on account of the attitude aasimied 
by the large number of maroon slaves gathered in the Western part 
of the island. 

It was in the year 1701, while Johann Lorentz was still Governor, 
that PSre Labat visited the island. The account of this visit, detailed 
in his work on the West Indies,* gives a fair picture of the state of 
the colony at that time. Of its commerce, he makes this remark :— 
" Denmark being almost neutral in the wars of Europe, the port of 
St. Tbomas is open to all nations. During peace it serves as an 
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entrfpdt for the commeToe which the French, English, Spaniards apd 
Dutch do not dare to pursue openly on their own islands ; and, in 
time of war, it is the refuge of merchant ships, when pursued by 
privateers. On the other hand, the privateers send their prizes here 
to be sold when they are not disposed to send them to a greater 
distance. Many small vessels also proceed from St. Thomas to the 
coast of South America, whence they bring back much riches in specie 
or in bars, and valuable merchandise. In a word, St. Thomas is a 
market of consequence." 

his description of the town enables us to see that at that period 
it was of very limited extent. ^< At fifty or sixty paces from the Fort 
there is a town which takes the form of the bay, and constitutes the 
port. This town consists of only one long street, which terminates 
at the factory or offices of the company. This is a large and hand- 
some edifice, containing many apartments and commodioiis magazines 
for merchandise, and for the security of the negroes, in which this 
company carries on a trade with the Spaniards. To the right of tiie 
factory are two small streets, filled with French r^gees. The houses 
of the town, which formerly were nothing but huts, are now built of 
bri(^, almost all of one storey but very well arranged. The pave* 
ments are of tiles, and the interiors whitewashed, as in Holland.'' 
Of the estates he thus remarks : — ** They are small, but well kept. 
"Work is only performed during the day, and, in consequence, but 
little sugar is made. The soil, though light, is very good, and 
produces abundance of manioc, millet, sweet potatoes, and all kinds 
of fruits and herbs. The sugar cane grows very well. They have 
few cows and horses, for want of the necessary pasturage ; but the 
inhabitants do not want for meat, the Spaniards in Porte Eioo 
furnishing them with it in abtindance. They raise young kids, 
which are excellent, and fowls of all kinds, in quantities. Provisions 
however, are always dear, money being plentiful and strangers 
generally arriving in affluence." 

Among many other interesting items which the Bev. Father 
relates concerning the island of St. Thomas, is a little story about 
an Obeahman which was told to him by Monsieur Vanbel, Directoiro 
du Oomptoir of Denmark. 

A negro convicted of Obeahism and sorcery and of having made 
a little earthem figure speak, was condemned by the judge of the 
island to be burnt alive. Monsietir Yanbel, happening to be in his 
way while they were taking the poor wretch to execution, said to 
him: — 

" Well, my fine fellow, you will never make your little figure speak 
again ; they have broken it." 

The negro, not at all taken aback, replied, ''It makes no difPerenoe 

me, sir ; I can make your own walking-stick speak to>you iil will 
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it to do so!*' This proposition astonished every one, and IConaieiur 
Tanb^ requested the judge, irho was present, to stay the exeoution in 
otder to see if the negro could fulfil hiff boast. This being granted, 
he gave his cane to the negro, who planted it in the ground and por* 
formed seyeral ceremonies around it. He then asked Monsieur Yanbel 
what he wished to know from it, to which he replied that he would 
like to know if a vessel which he expected had left port, wh^i it would 
arriye in St. Thomas, and if anything had happened to it during the 
voyage. The negro, having repeated his incantations, retired a shcnrt 
distance and begged Monsieur Yanbel to go dose to the cane, which 
would give him the answer required. This being done accordingly,. 
Monsieur Yanbel heard, to his intense astonishment, a little voice, 
perfectly dear and distinct, proceeding from the stick, which said to 
him — 

'' The vessd you await has left Elsinore on such a day, Captain So- 
and-so oonunands it, and there are such-and-such passengers with him. 
You wiU be content with its cargo, and though it has passed through 
a slight gale of wind on its journey, lost a topmast and had its mizen 
sail carried away, it wiU anchor here before three days expire." Pire 
Labat does not say if any efforts were made to obtain a pardon for the 
imlucky criminal for this valuable information, but concludes this 
account by stating — ^* Of course, the negro was executed, and on the 
vessel arriving in three days, the man's statement was verified to the 
letter."* 

From this anecdote, it would appear that a belief in Obeahism or 
black magic, prevailed among all classes at that time. People of 
education snule at it now, without knowing very much about it. 
Others wiser, perhaps, attribute the pretended power of the Obeahman 
to an intimate acquaintance with the properties of the poisonous herbs 
which grow in these islands, and which he employs to produce the 
effects which so often baffle the skill of physicians. We reserve our 
opinion on the matter for a future occasion, remarking in the mean- 
while that the belief alone in Obeahism, as it exists to-day among a 
great many of the West Indian people, may be looked upon as an 
important factor in the effects produced by its practitioners. It is 
fortunate that the civilising influences at work have contributed 
largely, especially in the Danish West Indies, to eradicate such a foul 
superstition. 

From the year 1702 to the year 1732, there is not much of special 
importance to chronicle of St. Thomas. Captain Claus Hansen, 
Joachim Y(m Holten, Mid^el Krone, Erik Bredal, Otto Jacob 
Thambsen, Frederik Moth, and Heinrich Suhm, had all filled the post 

♦ ** Noveaux Voyages aux Islea Frangaises de rAm^rique, 1742." Par P^ 
liabat. ^ y 
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of Goyemor with more or less satisfaction to the Colonists. Agricul- 
ture was still an important feature, the cultivation of indigo was com- 
menced, and a good deal of sugar and tobacco was now being raised. 
In 1713, a dreadful hurricane devastated the island. In 1716, the 
import and export duties were changed from six to eight per cent. 
Oongregations were permitted to elect their own pastors, and the 
Secret Oouncil were now separated from the Oourts in which, they had 
formerly sat as judges. A deputation was sent home to Copenhagen 
consisting of three representatives (de Windt, Oars tens, and Magens). 
The first Government House was purchased for the sum of B. dlr. 3,000^ 
and the privileges of the Brandenburgh Company ceased. In 171 8^, 
a land tax was imposed, and a tax of two and a half rix dollars for 
each man, woman and slave. The Boyal Council was made to consist 
of five persons besides the Governor as President, two merchants, the 
bookkeeper, treasurer, and secretaiy. Slaves were to be well-treated, 
and planters were to have no more power of life and death over them. 
Clerks serving six years were then permitted to return home, but young 
unmarried women were not to enjoy the privilege at all, without 
special permission. A Beconciling Court with the Governor as judge, 
was established, and the duties on imports and exports were lowered 
to five or six per cent. 

St. Thomas was now in a flourishing condition ; it had long been 
declared a port of entrance for vessels of all nations. This gave a 
new impulse to its trade, which, extended to the neighbouring islands 
by the enterprise of its merchants, brought untold wealth to its 
shores, not to speak of greater refinements and luxury. Who would 
have thought, then, that in a few short years its harbour would be 
almost deserted, that many of its merchants would retire to other 
islands, and that in the year 1756 only a ruined people and commerce 
woxQd remain ? 
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CHAPTER n. 

ST. THOMAS— HISTORIOAIi. 

3SING oyer the few years wMch intervened between 1732 and 
1756, we arrive at a period in the history of St. Thomas which, 
from the disastrous effect it had upon its commerce, seemed, at 
one time, to threaten its existence. 

Three Governors, Philip Gardelin, Prederik Moth, and 
Christian Schweder, had come and gone, and now Christian 
Suhm occupied the post. The island of St. John was under cultiva- 
tion, St. Croix had been purchased by King Christian YI., the seat of 
Government had been removed to it, and several St. Thomas planters 
had settled there. Never had the islands been so prosperous. For 
the first time in history could they speak of a Danish West Indies. • 
We have alluded before to the great trade which the Dutch carriecf 
on in St. Thomas. Shrewd and thrifty, they yet maintained their 
ground against all comers as merchants, and, with the privileges they 
had managed to obtain from the company, it is no wonder that they 
controlled the best part of its commerce. This was certainly no fault 
of theirs, but it aroused a bitter feeling among the merchants of 
Copenhagen, who were naturally jealous that foreigners should be 
treated more favourably than ihemselves. Por this reason, they 
formed an Association secretly, fitted out vessels in Amsterdam, 
placed them under the Dutch flag, and despatched them to the island 
of St. Thomas. So great was their success, that the Company took 
alarm, but perceiving the advantages likely to accrue to itself, could 
these merchants be induced to unite with their now conflicting 
interests, made overtures to them for the purpose, which were 
accepted. This powerful accession enabled the Company to exclude 
the Dutch from all commerce with the colonies. But not for their 
benefit, as will shortly be shown. 

Prom a few men represented by a small band of adventurers, the 
Company had become possessed of wealth, power and influence, e^** 
with these and this last stroke of policy it was now^^a ^isi 
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Bionopolj. The oonsequenoeB were soon manifested. High prices 
prerailed under the oppreesire restriotions put upon oonunercO) and 
discontent shewed itself where before had been peace and prosperity. 

It was not long before the complaints of the Oolonists reached the 
ears of King Fredarik Y., who, directed by the wise counsel of Count 
John Bemstorff, then prime minister, resolved to take over the 
Oolonies and put an end to the privileges of the Company by purchase^ 
This was effected in 1755 for 2,200,000 pieces of eight (1,418,000 
dels.)* The purchase included the forts, ^states, buildings, stores, 
slaves, goods and money belonging to the Company in the Colonies 
and its refinery, ships, houses, and store-houses in Copenhagen. Thus 
ended the Danish West India and Guinea Company. Victim of its 
own insatiable greed and ambition. Its day was over. A new era 
was now to begin. 

Unfortunately at first for the Colonies, and especially for the island 
of St. Thomas, such a sweeping change as this transaction involved, 
proved a heavy blow to its commercial prosperity. Its port was 
. no longer reached by the vessels of the Company, and the exclusive 
right of trafficking with Africa for slaves, having been also abolished, 
stagnation and ruin were the consequence. Up to that time its 
harbour had been always crowded with ships ; and of these quite a 
number were Danish, but for the year 1756, not one of them had 
gladdened the sight of its sorrowing merchants. Emigration was of 
daily occurrence. Money became scarce, a paper currency was issued, 
and such became the deplorable condition of affairs, that of the few 
inhabitants who were now left to sustain its fallen fortunes, it is 
recorded that the majority were slaves. 

Harrier Felchenhauer succeeded Christian Suhm in n58» In 1761, 
Johan GteoTge von John, and in 1764, Peter von Gimthelburg, were 
appointed successively as Commandants over 8t. Thomas and St. 
John. During these years great distress prevailed in the Colony, and 
it was not until the 9ih of April, 1764, when St. Thomas was dedared 
by His Majesty a free port for vessels of all nations, that its star 
became again in the ascendant. 

The effect of this kind and liberal act on the part of Kinjg^ iVederik 
y. was soon manifest in the altered condition of its harbour and 
commerce. Ships commenced to come in, and with them the money 
so much wanted. 

XTlrich Wilhelm Boepstorff, Jens Kragh, and George Hoist, were 
Governors till the year 1773, when Thomas de Malleville became 
Commandant of St. Thomas and St. John. He was a native of the 
island, and the first Commandant not belonging to the Lutheran 
Church. 

St. Thomas was now to enjoy a period of unexampled prosperity. 
At that time Europe was involved in a series of long and cruel war 
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during whieh Denmark had always managed to remain neutraL This 
neutrality, extending to her Oolonial possessions, gave them an adyan- 
tage oyer the rest of their neighbours, whose Gbyemments were at 
war with each other, that only ceased years after the proclamation of 
peace. It was during this period of strife, that the importance of St. 
Thomas as a rendezvous for all sorts of yessels became so strikingly 
manifest. And it was not yery long before the flags of all nations 
were flying from the vessels which crowded its harbour. It was one 
of the few spots, if not the only one, where enemies could meet 
without fighting, and discuss their next probable skirmish over a 
glass of grog and a pipe of tobacco. Things were lively in those 
days and money flowed into the coffers of the merchants like water. 
Its population increased. The town limits were extended. Stores and 
dwellings were rapidly biult. And thousands of refugees and adven- 
turers, as well as capitalists, sought its shores for the purpose of 
traffic. 

Thomas de Malleville continued Oommandant of St. Thomas and 
St. John until 1796, when he was appointed Governor General and 
removed to St. Oroix. He was succeeded by Colonel von Muhlenf els as 
Oommandant of St. Thomas, and was succeeded in his turn by Oasimir 
Wilhelm von Sholten in the year 1800. Up to that time its prosperi^ 
had continued imabated, but an enemy was now at its gates. For the 
first time St. Thomas was blockaded, its inhabitants face to face with 
an invader. Denmark had become involved, at last, in a war with 
Great Britain. This simply meant ruin to her Oolonies. After 
sustaining the blockade for some time, St. Thomas was surrendered 
on the 1st April, 1801, to a military and naval force under Colonel 
Cowell. For ten months it was held by the English, when it was 
restored to Denmark on the 22nd February, 1802. Though the 
occupation was a short one, it materially affected the commerce of 
the island. But as soon as it became neutral this once more revived. 

With the exception of the destructive fires which took place in 1804 
and 1806, which laid the town in ashes and destroyed over 16,000,000 
dels, worth of property, there is little more to add to its history tiU the 
year 1807, when the island was once more surrendered to the English, 
who occupied it imtil April 15th, 1815, when it was once again 
restored to Denmark its lawful possessor. 

This year saw the beginning of that trade between St. Thomas, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo and the Spanish Main, which was 
destined afterwards to assume such proportions. In the quaint old 
pages of Nissen we find that as soon as the Danes again became 
masters of the island, foreign vessels speedily arrived, laden with all 
kinds of merchandise, and numbers of the smaller kind, such as 
schooners, sloops, &c., were put imder Danish colours, and adventures 
to the other West India Islands and the Spanish Main^were resumed 
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with the same actiTitj as in former times. The prices of provisions 
were also very low. Wheat flour 4 dels. 50 c. to 5 dols. per barrel, 
butter at 6 dols. or 7 dols. the flrkin, pork 9 dols. to 10 dols., beef 
6 dols. to 7 dols. A hogshead of claret could be purchased for 
5 dols., and white pine lumber was 12 dols. to 14 dols. per 1,000 feet. 
The first cargo of ice had already been lauded from America in 1820, 
after a subscription had been raised to build an ice house which stood 
above ground, was two stories high, and was filled below with char- 
coal, dry sugar, cane leaves and hay. It was built of bricks and 
covered with slate. When the first boat with ice landed, the King's 
Wharf was crowded with people, who were all anxious to see it ; for 
many of the natives and even some of the foreigners did not know 
what it was, having never before seen such a thing. The street boys 
who had collected in crowds on the wharf took pieces of ice and ran 
away with them, so that they were obliged to put a guard there to 
prevent them doing so. The way some of the old authors speak of 
the fortunes made, the sacks of doubloons, the boxes and kegs of 
Spanish dollars is something bewildering. St. Thomas must have 
been a very Paradise for fortune hunters, and for physicians in 
particular in those days, for we read in the year 1837 of there being 
no less than eight very clever doctors on the island, and that their 
fees very seldom were less than 100 dols. for attending a family or 
going on board a vessel. No wonder that one of the King's 
physicians, named Otto, was enabled to return to Oopenhagen after a 
short stay of seven years, with about 300,000 dols. ; when his fees for 
attending on board a vessel, if it only laid at anchor in the harbour 
for two months, were from 1,500 to 1,700 Spanish dollars for a crew 
of ten 6r fourteen men. It is also recorded that during the war 
between England and America, as many as 200 large ships had 
been counted in its harbour, besides a great number of small vessels 
which found ample room in it. 

And now for a long time the prosperity of St. Thomas continued 
undiminished. It had been made the principal rendezvous of the 
!R. M. S. P. Oompany, and from its central situation on the great 
route from Europe to the rich countries then opening up on the 
Pacific Ocean, it seemed as if there were no bounds to be set to its 
career of good fortune. Earthquakes had shaken it. Hurricanes 
had levelled it, and repeated fires had burnt down hundreds of its 
houses ; but. Phoenix like, it had risen from its ashes, better built and 
more prosperous than ever. It did not seem possible that St. Thomas 
could fall from its high estate. If such an eventuality were even 
hinted at, it was met with a stare of incredulity. Its splendid 
harbour, its facilities as a coaling station, its geographical position, 
were the strings upon which everyone harped as the obstacles which 
stood in the way of so great a misfortune. The idea of otii^r islands 
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aoquixing such facilities, or offering even greater advantages, never 
entered the heads of its industrious and money making merchants. 
And as for the Boyal Mail Steam Packet Oompanj, with its 
magnificent ships, factory, and staff of employes going elsewhere, the 
idea was as ridiculous as that of Porto Bico buyers purchasing their 
goods direct from the manufacturer in Europe. And yet aU this and 
much more were in store for the people of St. Thomas, who, secure in 
a good Government and unlimited resources, never dreamt of the 
morrow at hand. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ST. THOMAS.— HISTOBIOAL. 

jjN THhi 4th July, 1848, the emancipation of the slaves in St. 
Thomas took place. Their freedom was proclaimed at the 
drum-head. There were few demonstrations beyond music 
and dancing in the streets, and the whole afPair passed o£E 
very quietly. From that time St. Thomas ceased to be an 
agricultural community. The town and its temptations were 
too strong for the labouring population, and it was not long before 
some of the best estates were turned out for want of su£B.cient hands 
to till them. A Labour Act had been passed containing striDgent 
regulations, but it proved a dead letter as far as St. Thomas was 
concerned. 

At this time it might be safe to say that perhaps among all the 
group of the Virgin Islands none was fairer or more richly endowed 
by nature than that of St. Thomas. Its past had been eventful, its 
vicissitudes many. But now the sun of promise shone warmly on the 
island, and trade had brought plenty to its merchants. 

It has been an interesting task for us to trace its rise to such 
opulence; how, from a mere handful of colonists and a port which was 
the favourite resort of buccaneers and pirates, it became populous and 
happy. And when once more reduced to a few besides a scanty 
native population who needed everything but the sorrow and 
sufEering which were theirs, it rose again into consequence, made 
such progress in civilization, and so extended its commerce, that it 
became the Emporium of the Antilles. 

"We should have been glad, as chroniclers of the events which 
occurred in later years, to have continued in the same strain till the 
end of this Chapter, but the tide had now turned, and the year 1863 
brought the island to the simset of its great prosperity, the beginning 
of that decadence which befell it in the dark d^ys which followed this 
epoch of plenty. 
. On the 15th November, 1863, His Majesty the King of Denmark^ 
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Frederik YIL, passed to a higher life. He had been a good-hearted 
King, was popular with his people, and beloyed by his West Indian 
subjects, who half-masted their flags for him, and mourned for him 
fully six weeks. He was succeeded by His Majesty the present King 
Christian IX. From the year 1815 to the year 1862 there had 
been sixteen Goyemors of St. Thomas.* Louis Bothe now filled 
the post. In April, 1864, the Colonial Law of 27th November, 1863, 
came into force. A provisional division of the Colonial Council had 
already been made in anticipation of this auspicious occurrence, which 
gave a Colonial Council of its own to St. Thomas, and the people a 
voice in the Government through its own representatives. The 
harbour was now being thoroughly dredged out and rendered almost 
perfect in its facilities for vessels seeking its port. There was already 
a fine Marine repairing slip in active operation, and numerous im< 
provements were now in contemplation. Over 1,600 shares in an Iron 
Floating Dock were subscribed for. Gas-works were planned. A 
new GovemmeiJt House, a Custom House, Public Whar^ new light- 
house, and a Fish Market were to be erected. 

A fratricidal war had been long raging between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. This had brought a large amount of 
business to St. Thomas. Blockade runners sought its port, and now 
and then a privateer or two. In hot pursuit came the United States 
men-of-war, which with their crews left a great deal of money in the 
port. Another war, and one in which the hearts of the people were 
deeply concerned, was being fought at home between Denmark and 
Germany. Unfortunately for Denmark, its troops, after performing 
prodigies of valour, were overmatched by numbers, and worsted. 

Upon ceding the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the 
Germans, peace was concluded, and a treaty was signed at Tienna 
on the 30th October. 

In the year 1865 it was first noticed that the '^ Bamboula " or drum: 
dance of the negroes began to be less frequent. Street masquerading^ 
took its place, and has continued until now. It is fast dying out> 
and is no longer an attraction to sightseers. Steam communication 
between the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix was now fairly 
established, the '* Clara Eothe," a handsomely built steamer of 266i 
tons, threatening to take the place of the tight little "Vigilant." 

On the 8th of April of this year, the corner-stone of the new 
Government House was laid. By this time great improvements had 

♦Christian Frederik von Holken, Peter Karl Frederik von SchoUen, Carl 
Wilhelm Jessen, Peter Karl, Frederik von Scholten, Johannes Sobotker, Peter 
Karl Frederik von Sholten, Johannes Sobotker, Frederik Ludvig Pcntz von 
Kosenom, Jorgen Levin Bohde, Johannes Sobotker, Frederik von Oxholm, Huns. 
Hendrik Berg. 
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l>66n made in the town. The streets were well paved, and were now 
lighted with gas. 

On the 9th of January, 1866, the Honourable W. Henry Seward, 
Secretary of State for the United States of America, visited the 
island, accompanied by Mr. Frederick Seward. Though the voyage 
had been made ostensibly for health purposes, rumours began to be 
circulated that it was to see these islands prior to negotiations being 
entered into for their purchase. The Floating Dock seemed now about 
to become an accomplished fact, the first pontoon being launched on 
the 14th February, 1866. 

Up to this time the people of St. Thomas had been obliged to depend 
upon travelling companies for their amiusements, but now an amateur 
company, named after the Princess Alexandra, was delighting them 
once a month with comedy and tragedy. 

On the 17th November the doctors increased their charges to two 
dollars a day visit, and eight dollars a night visit. A glance at the 
newspaper correspondence of those days will show the storm of indijg- 
nation this called forth. Singular enough, the cholera broke out at 
the east end of the town (Polly Berg) the very next day after their 
advertisement appeared in the St. Thoma Tidende. We shall never 
forget the alarm that spread through St. Thomas on that bright 
Sunday afternoon. It was a busy and an anxious time for every one, 
not to speak of the apothecary whose place was besieged with crowds 
of people outside wanting medicines. Those were very sad times for 
St. Thomas, as case after ctuse begun to show itself almost every hour 
of the day. The town had already begun to acquire an evil reputa- 
tion abroad for its unhealthiness. '^Pest hole," '^ Golgotha," and 
various other epithets were freely lavished upon it by its neighbours, 
who, jealous of its commercial prosperity, had never let an occasion 
pass without flinging a stone at it. They never would acknowledge 
what every medical man knew, that the diseases which were said to be 
indigenous to St. Thomas were invariably brought from their own 
shores in the vessels visiting its harbour. Up to then, few precau- 
tions had been taken to enforce quarantine, or to protect the town by a 
more perfect system of sanitation. The consequences were frightful. 
Small pox and yellow fever had been in the town for some months, 
and now cholera had come to cap the climax of their misery. By the 
23rd January, 1867, there had been 860 deaths. These are only what 
can be gathered from the newspaper records. Those which were not 
reported may have been nearly as many. Amidst so much sorrow and 
desolation, there were numerous instances of self-devotion and courage. 
The medical men stood unflinchingly to their posts, and nobly did their 
duty. Laymen who assisted them, worked day and night in their 
endeavours to mitigate the horrors of so great a calamity. Had prop' 
sanitary measures been adopted to keep pace with its rising conmK 
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cial importance, it is more than probable that St. Thomas's prosperity 
might not have been threatened so early. At any rate, vessels which 
now avoided it as a charnel-house, would have had less fear of it, and 
would not have passed it by for other and less convenient harbours. 

On the 20th July the Moating Dock was inaugurated by being' 
lowered and taking in the Boyal Mail Steamship Oo.'s screwship 
« Wye," of 752 tons. It would seem, however, that when it was to 
be raised it would not come up, and although every means likely to 
overcome the cause was applied, yet there was no success, and it was 
found necessary again to take the ** Wye " out, in the hope that the 
Dock relieved of her weight, would then come up. The Dock, never- 
theless, persistently kept down in deep water, and was not raised and 
successfully completed till some years after, when a proper inspection 
revealed the actual cause of its failure. 

On the 29th October a terrifio hurricane passed over the island, 
which, in magnitude and destructiveness, surpassed anything ever 
known or recorded in its history. Over three hundred lives were lost, 
and about 77 vessels were stranded or wrecked. Following this, on 
the 18th November, came a severe shock of earthquake, and a tidal 
wave. The shock lasted about 30 seconds, and a few moments after- 
wards the sea receded, leaving the harbour almost dry, exposing 
many sunken wrecks, and, upon its return, laying waste the wharves 
and warehouses built upon its shores. Many of the finest buildings 
were cracked, a great deal of property was destroyed, and such was 
the terror and dismay that people deserted their homes and camped 
out upon the hills. 

We have before alluded to the rumours which had been rife con- 
cerning the probable annexation of the islands of St. Thomas and 
8t. John to the United States of America. These now appeared about 
to be realised. On the 27th November the following proclamation was 
published in the ^8^^ Thom<B Tidende : — 

"WE, CHEISTIAN THE NINTH. 

" By the (Jrace of God, King of Denmark, the Vandals and the 
Goths, Duke of Sloswig, Holstein, Stommom, Ditmarsh, Lauenborg 
and Oldenborg. Send to Our beloved and faithful Subjects in the 
Islands of St. Thomas and St. John Our Boyal Greeting. 

** WE have resolved to cede Our Islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John to the United States of America, and We have to that end, with 
the reservation of the constitutional consent of Our Eigsdag, con- 
cluded a convention with the President of the United States. We 
have, by embodying in that convention explicit and precise provisions, 
done Our utmost to secure to You protection in Your liberty. Your 
religion. Your property and private rights, and You shall be free to 
remain where you now reside, or to remain, retaining the nroperty 
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whicli You possess in the said Islands or disposing thereof and 
removing the proceeds, wherever You please, without Your being sub- 
jected on this account to any contribution, charge, or tax whatever. 

"Those who shall prefer to remain in the Islands, may either 
retain the title and the rights of their natural allegiance or acquire 
those of Citizens of the United States, but they shall make their 
choice within two years from the date of the exchange of ratifications 
of said convention, and those who shall remain on the Island after 
the expiration of that term without having declared their intention to 
retain their natural allegiance, shall be considered to have chosen to 
become citizens of the United States. 

" As We, however, will not exercise any constraint over Our 
faithful subjects, We will give You the opportunity of freely and 
extensively expressing your wishes in regard to this cession, and We 
have to that effect given the necessary instructions to Our Commis- 
sioners Extraordinary. 

** With sincere sorrow do we look forward to the severing of 
those ties which for many years have united You to Us, and never 
forgetting those many demonstrations of loyalty and affection We 
have received from You, We trust that nothing has been neglected on 
Our side to secure the future welfare of Our beloved and faithful 
Subjects, and that a mighty impulse, both moral and material, will 
be given to the happy development of the Islands, under the new 
Sovereignty. 

** Commending You to God ! 

" Given at Our Palace of Amalienborg, the 25th October, 1 867. 

" Under Our Eoyal Hand and Seal, 

** CHEISTIAN E. 

« L. S. 



" C. E. Juel-Vind-Frijs. 
** Eoyal Proclamation to the Inhabitants of St. Thomas and St. 

John." 

This was also read by His Excellency Chamberlain Carstensen, 
Boyal Commissioner Extraordinary, to a large assemblage of the civil 
and nulitary functionaries and other inhabitants invited by His 
Excellency Governor Birch for the occasion, to Government House. 
It is almost needless to say that the announcement of such a change, 
though not entirely unexpected, led to a variety of comments and 
speculations. Hopes of the most extravagant kind were indulged in 
by many, at the prospect of soon belonging to the mighty American 
Eepublic. Others were not quite so sanguine as to the probable 
benefits, and some did not believe the transfer would be ever 
accomplished. Nevertheless, all prepared to obey His Most Gracious 
Majesty's expressed wish, though not without a feeling in thej 
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hearts, that with all its faults, the rule of dear old Denmark hifid 
been, in the main, marked by humanity, wisdom, and justice. There 
was, howeyer, a general opinion preyalent that St. Thomas with its 
wealth, enterprise, and mixed population had neyer been sufficiently 
ujiderstood either at the Colonial or Metropolitan seats of Goyem- 
ments, and, as a consequence, its interests were suffering from a 
slowness or tardiness occasioned by a system hampered by too much 
routine. There did not seem to be a doubt in the minds of such men 
as the Honourable William H. Seward, of the desirability of securing 
St. Thomas as a nayal station for the United States of America. The 
acquisition was looked upon as a master stroke of policy by the 
leading journals of Europe. American nayal and military men had 
long foreseen the necessity of the United States haying, somewhere in 
the West Indies, a port in which to refit their war yessels and to form 
a base for nayal operations in case of future wars with Europe or the 
South. The United States had gone through a bitter experience 
already, as far as Nassau and St. Thomas were concerned. The ports 
of the West Indies had all more or less sympathized with the so- 
called rebels of the South. Their piratical craft had been welcomed 
and sheltered. The men-of-war of the North found obstacles placed 
in their way. It was more or less conceded that had the X^ted 
States possessed St. Thomas during the war of the Great Bebellion it 
would haye sayed millions. For these and many other reasons it was 
considered a desirable acquisition for the United States. 

In the meanwhile, with a rapidity not always usual to Denmark, 
the treaty which had been concluded with the United States for the 
sale of tiie Danish West India Islands, was ratified by a unanimous 
yote in the Landsthing or Upper House of the Rigsdag. This 
completed the action of Denmark with regard to the Treaty. It 
now only remained for the United States Goyemment to fulfil its 
share of the compact. Two years and a-half dragged wearily along, 
during which the St. Thomas people were alternately buoyed up or 
cast down by the news of annexation. They had voted for it almost 
to a man and awaited impatiently for the end. 

From causes which haye neyer been satisfactorily explained, the 
Treaty was not ralified by the United States Senate. The opposition 
of the Eadical party and the impeachment of President Johnson were 
assigned as presimiable reasons for a postponement of one year. 
Then came others for further postponement. These did not prevent 
the United States from purchasing Alaska from the Eussians shortly 
afterwards, for nearly the same amount which was to have been paid 
for the Danish West India Islands. Space precludes an elaborate 
discussion of the merits or demerits of this transaction. It is satis- 
factory to note that the conduct of Denmark throughout the whole 
fEair was straightforward, dignified and honourable. There is no 
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doubt that the failure to conclude the bargain was a great disappoint- 
ment to many. Along with the affection which the people of St. 
Thomas and St. John had always manifested for Denmark and its 
King, there was a genuine admiration for the American people, whose 
energy and enterprise so well accorded with their own, and which by 
a fresh infusion it was hoped the island would tide over its past 
calamities and resume its wonted place as the commercial centre of 
the West Indies. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

ST. THOMAS.— mSTOMOAL, 

J N THE meanwliile, a dulness began to pervade the community 
of St. Thomas. Its harbour, gaj with the colours of all 
nations, its hotels always crowded with foreigners, either en 
routs to their homes or for business purposes, had now ex- 
perienced a great change. The warehouses filled with the 
products of English, French, and German manufactures, and 
which, in the months of October and November, were the resort of 
purchasers from the neighbouring islands, were now quiet and calm. 
The distressing times of the end of 1867 had been brayelj faced, 
and it was naturally supposed that when the storm had sub- 
sided the usual order of things would be resumed. No one 
anticipated that 1868, 1869, and 1870 would bring us greater 
woe. The busy seasons came and went, but each was less than 
its predecessor. Merchants began to compare the present with 
the past, and on referring to their books, would find that at no 
time of the year in former days had they made so few entries as in 
these. The future g^ve but little hope of encouragement save that 
which chance might give. And now another problem was to be 
solved. The loosened bonds between the Mother Country and these 
islands were to be again re-tied. The Crown was once more to re- 
assert its sovereignty, and the King to take anew His loyal West 
Indian subjects to His heart. The hope that a happy development, 
not only in a moral, but also in a material respect, would be power- 
fully advanced under American rule, had long since died in every 
breast, but how was a rapprochement to be effected between Denmark, 
St. Thomas, and St. John? Were they to vote themselves back 
again, or were they to consider that their voting themselves free from 
the Mother Country was but a formality ? 

Statesmanship soon found a solution to the question. A proclama- 
tion had sold them, another one would take them back. A perusal of 
it will show how kindly this was done. ^ i 
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"WE, CHRISTIAN THE NINTH, 

** By the grace of (Jod, King of Denmark, the Yandals and Hie 
Goths, Duke of Sleswig, Holstein, Stommam, Ditmarsh, Lauenborg, 
and Oldenborg, send to our beloved and faithful subjects in the island 
of St. Thomas and St. John, Our Eojal Greeting. 

** You are aware of the motives that actuated Us at the time to give 
ear to the repeated and urgent requests of the North American 
Government for the cession of St. Thomas and St. John to the United 
States. We expected that We, in that manner, should have been able 
to L'ghten Our realm of the heavy burthens incurred by the then 
recently-terminated war, and We hoped that the annexation to the 
United States would have afforded the islands advantages so impor- 
tant that they could have contributed to soothe the pain which a 
separation necessarily must cause in the Colonies, no less than in the 
Mother Country. You, for your part, and the Danish Diet on the 
part of the Kingdom, have concurred in these views, and We all met 
in the mutual readiness to accommodate ourselves to what appeared to 
'Us All to be recommended by the circumstances. 

" Unexpected obstacles have arisen to the realisation of this idea, 
and released Us from Our pledged word. The American Senate has 
not shown itself willing to maintain the Treaty made, although the 
initiative for it proceeded from the United States themselves. Ready 
as we were to subdue the feelings of Our hearts, when we thought that 
duty bade Us so to do, yet We cannot otherwise than feel a satisfac- 
tion that circumstances have relieved us from making a sacrifice^ 
which, notwithstanding the advantages held out, would always have 
been painful to Us. We are convinced that you share these senti- 
ments, and that it is with a lightened heart you are relieved from the 
consent, which only at Our request you gave to a separation of the 
islands from the Danish Crown. 

^*In, therefore, making known to you that the Convention made on 
the 24th of October, 1867, for the cession of the Islands of St. Thomas 
and St. John to the United States of America, has become void, We 
entertain the firm belief that Our Government, supported by your own 
active endeavours will succeed in promoting the interest of the islands 
and by degrees efface all remembrances of the misfortunes which, of 
late years, have so sadly beftdlen the islands. To this end We pray 
Almighty God to give Us strength and wisdom. 

" Commending you to God, 

'^ Given at Our Palace at Amalienborg, the 
7th May, 1870. 

CHRISTIAN R, 
L. S. 

The demand for reform was now general, and, before long, steps 
were taken to set forth the desires of the people. The circumlocutory 
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manner in which the administration of the Colonies was managed at 
that time. The expenses attending it by the necessity of keeping up 
a Governor and a President, which latter was at the same time a 
Vice-Governor, and both of them important representatives of the 
Danish sovereignty, their salaries, with table money, an entire swarm 
of higher and lower officials, a military force, all directly or indirectly 
paid by the two islands, called loudly for change. And a careful 
review of the financial burdens which were laid upon the islands in 
those years, will show how great a necessity there was for it. Unfor- 
tunately, instead of sending home a deputation composed of its best 
citizens, or those most qualified to represent the actual condition and 
wants of St. Thomas at that time, a Petition addressed to His 
Majesty was got up, and was signed by 1,111 of the principal 
inhabitants of the island, praying for certain reforms which would 
give a greater measure of self-government and control of internal 
affairs, than that which the island possessed. It has never been quite 
certain that it bore the fruit which was expected of it, at any rate 
nothing immediate transpired. For while His Majesty was graciously 
pleased in his reply to learn with satisfaction of the loyalty of his people, 
and to assure thom that with their support it would be his aim and that 
of his Government to promote the interests of the islands. The vague- 
ness of the Colonial law at which the petition was principally directed 
continued just as vague as ever. The old laws which were obsolete 
and unsuited to the times, and which are occasionally, even now, 
brought forward for particular purposes to the discomfort and dismay 
of the many, are yet unrepealed and ready foi the unscrupulous to 
use as it may suit them. On the 11th February, 1871, the seat of 
Government was removed from St. Croix to St. Thomas. His 
Excellency Governor W. L. Birch, Commander of Dannebrog and 
Dannebrogsmand, taking up his residence in that island. 

His Excellency was specially charged by the Home Government 
with the task of amending the laws, and it was hoped that His 
Excellency's acknowledged legal abilities would have enabled hini to 
bring matters to a successful issue. One of his first acts, however, 
was to enforce the provisions of Article 7 of the Press Law against 
the Editor of the ^8^^. Thoma Ttdende, a paper accredited with the 
reputation in those days of being a warm and consistent advocate 
of the rights of the public. The result of this action on the 
part of Gt)vemment, which the Editor stigmatized as a persecu- 
tion, was a scathing article in the next issue of the paper, on the 2oth 
February, against His Excellency the Governor, with a definition of 
Tyranny and a Tyrant. What the consequences might have been it 
is difficult to say, for masterly as was the style in which the article 
was written, legal acumen would surely have picked out a weak sxjot 
on which to have based an action for Hbel But His Excellency ha ' 
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not the time nor opportunity to do so, just as lie neither had the 
chance to make known the changes he was about to introduce. He 
may neyer have seen the article, though report said it had contributed 
indirectly to hasten the occurrence which followed. It is certain, 
however, that His Excellency retired to bed on the evening of the 
25th at about eleven o'clock, and there was nothing unusual observed 
about him. Next day, Sunday morning, His Excellency did not 
make his appearance at his tisual hour. There were some gentlemen 
waiting to see him, and being pressed for time, as they wished to see 
him before going to St. Oroix, it was determined to call him. Knocking 
at his bedroom door and failing to elicit any response, the door, which 
was locked, was forced open. TTm Excellency was not there* -The 
4oor of the bath-room was next tried, and that having been foiled 
open, His Excellency was found lying on the floor near the bat^ 
perfectly insensible, having evidently fallen backwards, and dying. 
He was quickly carried to his bed, where, in a few minutes, he 
expired. A post mortem examination showed that His Excellency 
died of enlargement of the heart {hypertrophia cordis). On the 30th 
June, His Excellency Chamberlain Franz Ernest Bille, K.D., arrived 
in St. Thomas as Commissioner Extraordinary and Governor of the 
Danish West Indies. He was to reside in St. Thomas. On the 1st 
July he held a Levee at the Government House, at which several 
officials, consuls, merchants, and private gentlemen were present. 

On the 3rd of August a change in the Police System was 
inaugurated by the acting Police Master, Mr. Fischer. The town 
which had gone to sleep under its old system of insecurity, woke up 
to find itself under the control of policemen patrolling the streets, 
each man on a regular beat. The effect was magical Order now 
prevailed. The reign of loafers and vagabonds was at an end. 

On the 23rd October, a frightful hurricane took place. Fearful 
havoc was caused in town, many lives were lost, and many persons 
wounded. The heaviest gusts of winds were from half -past four and 
five p.m. when they came from the North-West. Then it was, that 
the great destruction was completed. The fierce roaring of these 
fearful gusts, the noise of zinc sheets, and the sheets hurling through 
the air and along the streets, and the crash of falling houses in that 
gloomy half-hour were awful. As usual, the merchants subscribed 
liberally to relieve the immediate distress occasioned by this great 
calamity. The private subscriptions amoimting in a short time to 
6,600 dels. On the 16th of February, 1872, telegraphic communica- 
tion between St. Thomas and Europe was established throughout the 
line to Havana and thence to the United States and Europe. A new 
Lighthouse was erected on Muhlensfeldt Point, and was formally 
delivered to Government by the contractor — ^Mr. Carl Berg —on the 
10th June, 
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On the 1st July* a dinner was given to His Excellency Goyemor 
Bille, by the Colonial Council, on the eve of his departure from the 
island. It was a fitting tribute to a man who, from the first, had 
pursued a just, equitable and liberal policy, and under whose short 
administration, so many valuable reforms and improvements had been 
inaugurated. It is not saying too much when we assert that at no 
period of its history had such a spirit of harmony eidsted between the 
Government and tiie people's representatives. His affability had 
made him most popular, and his ready tact a great many friends. 

He was succeeded by His Excellency Governor Stakemann ad interim. 
About this time the first steps were taken towards having the law 
regarding the monopoly of physicians abolished. A memorial 
nu2;«es0iisly signed was presented to the Colonial Council, which 
emk^' $(iip the abrogation of the law, which prevented foreign 
physicians from practising in these islands without first going to 
Copenhagen to pass an examination. Eepresentations on this subject 
had again and again been made to the authorities, but as regards 
doctors, the invariable objection was that the law of Denmark 
precluded anyone from practising on Danish territory without a 
Danish diploma. This law so suitable for Denmark was perfectly 
right and proper, as any doctor who might happen to be in that 
country and wished to practice there, could easily pass his examina- 
tion in Copenhagen. But to the foreign doctor who should happen to 
be in St. Thomas and desire to practice there, the case was very 
different. To require him to make a journey to Copenhagen to 
procure a Danish diploma, when he was already jwovided with a 
Spanish, German, French, English or any other one from a respect- 
able medical college, was simply to establish an invidious monopoly 
in favour of one of the national elements in St. Thomas to the exclu- 
sion of others. In such a mixed commxmity it was natural that they 
required a mixture of medical skUl. As was remarked by an able 
writer at the time, ** A patient's faith in his doctor is one-half of his 
cure. The German wants his German doctor, the Italian his Italian, 
the Spaniard his Spanish, the Frenchman his French, and so on. 
There is no earthly reason why they should all be forced to employ 
a Danish doctor. The thing is monstrous, it is unjust. It is a 
remnant of that pernicious exclusiveness which is abandoned by all 
enlightened nations." His Excellency Governor Garde arrived on the 
24th September, 1872. Governor Stakemann returned to St. Croix, 
where he resumed his former post as Vice-Govemor. In the month 
of October appeared a notice in the 8t. Thoma Tidende announcing 
that tTie Ministry of Finance had by Eoyal Eesolution of 25th 
September, been authorised to grant foreign physicians permission 
to practice in the Danish West India Islands when they, by certificates 
which the ministry might accept as valid, could prove that^ they had 
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passed an examination at a foreign respectable UniTersity or Corpora* 
tion, and the Oovemor of these Islands was furthermore authorised 
to grant to a foreign physician preliminary permission to practice, 
imtil the approyal of the Ministry could be obtained, provided that 
such certificates or other information of which he might be in 
possession, did not leaye a doubt of his title and ability as a 
physician. In accordance with the above-mentioned Boyal Eesolu* 
tion, of which the foregoing is a version, permission was granted to 
Doctor M. Andouit, French Naval Physician 1st Glass, D.M. of the 
Faculty of Paris, to practice in the Danish West Indies. 

This concession, so tardily made, which worked so well, and was of 
so much benefit to the people of St. Thomas, it is said, was only 
obtained at the intercession of Governor Bille then in Copenhagen, 
who had long seen the necessity of doing away with vexatious mono- 
polies and placing these islands on a footing with other civilized com- 
munities. 

On the 16th March, 1873, H.B.M.8. ''Challenger" arrived on a 
scientific expedition and a tour round the world. The distinguished 
scientists and officers were cordially received by his Excellency 
GK)vemor Garde. It is pleasing to note that one of their number, in 
writing of St. Thomas to the Daily News London, said: — "After 
careful enquiry, I am inclined to the opinion that St. Thomas has been 
veiy much maligned, and that it is not the undesirable nor unhealthy 
spot it is generally believed. The fact is, and ought to be recognised, 
yellow fever is not indigenous here, but is imported from what is still 
called (in local parlance) the Spanish Main, or some other of the West 
India islands. There are no noxious mangrove swamps to breed 
malaria, as in Jamaica and in other places, and receiving, as they do, 
the full strength of the salubrious "trades," all the year round, the 
Virgin Islands possess unusual advantages in a sanitary point of 
view." 

On the 24th July, the "Variety Dramatic Association " gave its first 
performance. It achieved a great success from the first, and was 
spoken of at the time as highly creditable to native talent, and fully 
deserving of the enthusiastic support which was given to it. 

It was under the administration of Governor Garde, that the oppor 
tiinity was taken by His Excellency to object, in the Colonial Council, 
to certain criticisms of the ^8^^. Thoma Tidende. This paper had 
long been a thorn in the side of evildoers, and wily politicians. For 
some time it had been edited by a man of considerable journalistic 
capsicity. Had he possessed less, and been more chary of calling 
things by their right names, he might never have been noticed. 

But this time the Government was in earnest. Outraged by the efforts 
which had been made to undermine its authority, and to render it 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, it was determined to suppress 
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the Tidende, And by virtue of a Eoyal Eesolution, whicli had been 
kept in reserve for such an occasion, and a communication from the 
Government, the editor was informed that permission to publish it 
was withdrawn from him. On the 1st October it appeared under the 
editorship of its present proprietor, upon whom had been conferred the 
privilege of publishing it, and who has, by his prudence and manage- 
ment, retained it till now. 

It was not long, however, before sufficient influence was brought to 
bear upon Gbvemment to induce it to relax its severity, and a new 
paper, the St, Thomas Times, appeared under the nominal editorship 
of the former proprietor of the 8L Thoma Tidende, Devoted to 
editorial amenities the two papers prospered with varying fortunes. 
Having now their own battles to fight, Government escaped criticism 
in print ; but a glance at the proceedings of the Colonial Council will 
show that there, the battle was still waged for further reform. 

On the 27th October, the Apollo Theatre, as it is now called, was 
inaugurated by the Alexandra Dramatic Association, for the benefit of 
the Architect, Mr. C. Berg. 

Trade had now considerably declined. Besides the Boyal Mail 
Steam Packet's magnificent fleet of steamers, other lines had started 
and extended their operations throughout the West Indies. It was 
now possible for a merchant in Porto Rico or elsewhere to have his 
goods brought direct to his own doors, without the assistance of St. 
Thomas. Planters could also export their own produce direct. There 
was no longer any necessity to send it to St. Thomas to be shipped. 
The consequences soon became palpable to everyone. Purchasers 
became less every year. Still a goodly number of vessels yet fre- 
quented its port, and many passengers visiting it en route to other 
places per Boyal. Mail Steamers gave it an appearance of activity not 
seen elsewhere in the West Indies. 

On January 9th, 1875, by virtue of the power vested in him by 
Colonial Law, Section 36, His Excellency, Governor Qurde, dissolved 
the Colonial Council. This was the first dissolution which it had 
encountered during its somewhat stormy existence. Entering upon 
its work with many reforms to effect, and important changes to make, 
it is no wonder that many disagreements had arisen between it and 
the Executive. It is somewhat important to note that the same 
members were returned. 

The St. Croix-St. Thomas Cable was successfully laid, on the 20th 
inst., by the ** Hooper." And the first message sent from St. Thomas 
to St. Thomas through the West India Islands, was sent that day. 
the time occupied being fifty seven minutes, allowing for detour and 
detention at each separate station. 

On the 13th April, 1875, St. Thomas was placed on the black list, 
as an imJiealthy place, by the Lords of the Treasury, on the recom- 
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mendation of Lord Derby. It may possibly be there now, for aught 
we know, for they are not much quicker in England, than here, in 
wiping out antiquated spots and prejudices. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the administration of Governor 
Garde many improvements were made, notably in the direction of 
beautifying and ornamenting the town. To this day many of them 
are pointed out as being the fruit of His Excellency's forethought 
and care for the Islands. On the morning of the 2nd December, 
1875, the Floating Dock was thoroughly tested and pronounced a 
decided success. On that day the standards of Denmark and England 
were unfurled from its flagstaff amid the hearty cheers of the 
workmen. Up to the present time it has continued in excellent 
condition and in good working order, forming a valuable addition to 
the facilities of the Harbour of St. Thomas. 

On the 5th January, 1876, His Excellency, Governor Garde, left on 
a mission to Denmark to carry out certain plans in connection with 
the sugar cultivation of St. Oroix. It had long been considered 
desirable that improved methods for the manufacture of sugar should 
be introduced into that island. The establishment of a central factory 
seemed one of the best means for the attainment of that end. This 
was included in His Excellency's programme, who assured the mem- 
bers of the Colonial Council at an extraordinary meeting before he 
left that he would leave no stone unturned to advance the interests 
of the community. His absence was to have been only for a few 
weeks ; this extended over some months, owing to unexpected 
obstacles and difficulties to overcome. Just before his arrival, another 
hurricane visited our shores between half -past twelve to five o'clock 
on the morning of the 3rd. This time St. Croix was included. The 
damage to that island was frightful. Fortunately, there were not 
many vessels in the harbour of St. Thomas. Several of these, how- 
ever, were damaged, a few shanties were blown away on shore, and 
a good many houses had their tiles or sheets of tin blown off. For- 
tunately for St. Thomas, being so far removed from the centre, it 
escaped a worse fate, for it was believed by competent meteorologists 
to have been one of the most terrific cyclones that had ever visited 
the West Indies. 

Amidst so much trouble and adversity, it is no wonder that tlie 
arrival of His Excellency, Governor Garde, two days afterwards, was 
like a ray of sunshine upon the people who had suffered so mucli, 
and who were now almost on the verge of despair at such a repetition 
of calamities. And all the more so that it soon became known that 
he had succeeded in accomplishing a great deal of good for ttie 
islands. Up to that time the island of St. Thomas had been without 
any educational facilities beyond what a few private schools could 
give, and what the natural intelligence of its children could acquire 
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afterwards during the course of a busy, commercial life. The poorer 
classes were deplorably situated, no provision had been made for 
them as far as public instruction was concerned, so if ignorance pre- 
vailed among them they were scarcely to be blamed. It was a matter 
of surprise to everyone to see how deficient the Island was in this 
respect, and the dawn of a new era, the main object of which was 
the education of the people, was hailed with lively satisfaction. The 
arrival of Mr. 0. Bache, with the entering of that gentleman upon 
his official duties as School Director, was the first step. The next was 
the publishing of the School Ordinance of 9th November, 1875. 
Shortly afterwards a fine building on Government Hill was purchased 
and, under the name of the St. Thomas College, it commenced work 
on the 2nd July under the inspection of Mr. Bache, assisted by a staff 
of able teachers. September 1st, 1877, marked a change in the 
Postal arrangements of the islands and the abolition of the British 
Postal Agency, which had been established in St. Thomas since 
October, 1842. This change was brought about by the entry of the 
Danish colonies into the General Postal Union. The reduction of 
rates on letters, which was the direct consequence, gave great satis- 
faction to the community. 

To illustrate the cosmopolitan character 
of St. Thomas, there was now numbered 
among its merchants a Chinese firm who, 
under the appellation of Yee Foo Chong 
and Co., did quite a business in tea and 
Chinese ** curios." 

The Communal Schools were opened on 
the 3rd June. In connection with this wise 
step for the education of the masses, the 
handsome donation of 6,000 dols. was made 
by Councillor A. H. Eiise, K.D., Apothecary, 
of St. Thomas. 

On the 2nd October came the startling 
news of an insurrection having broken out 
among the labourers in the island St. 
Croix. Close upon this news came a crowd 
of homeless fugitives from West End, 
whose tales of suffering at their hands struck terror and dismay into 
the hearts of those who had relatives or friends in that iU-fated spot. 
His Excellency Governor Garde, accompanied by the Police-master and 
fifty soldiers, left in the Eoyal Mail Steamship *' Amo "as soon as pos- 
sible that day for the scene of action. As told elsewhere, it was shortly 
afterwards quelled, and the ringleaders shot or otherwise punished. 

Large amounts were subscribed in **Our Little Isle" and elsewhere 
for the relief of the sufferers. 
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The first drawing of the St. Thomas Lottery took place at the 
Apollo Theatre on the 26th March, 1879. 

n.B.n Prince Valdemar, the youngest child of King Christian 
IX., arrived here as Lieutenant on board H.M. Corvette " Dagmar," 
Commander Braem, on the 27th September. 

He was the first Danish Prince who had ever trod West Lidian soil, 
and as such was received with such demonstrations of loyalty and 
affection as had never been tendered to anyone before. 

As the bearer of the good wishes and greetings of His Father the 
King, he won the hearts of the entire community* His own personal 
magnetism did the rest. A round of gaiety and festivities succeeded 
his arrival, during which everyone sought to make his stay as 
pleasant as possible, and to impress him with their love and devotion 
towards the Eoyal House of Denmark. On the 28th of April, 1880, 
he left for Copenhagen. Crowds assembled on the King's Wharf to 
witness his disembarkation, and as the good ship '* Dagmar " slowly 
steamed out of the harbour, he was followed by more than one wish 
for a safe and pleasant passage and a speedy arrival home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ST. THOMAS.— (HISTORICAL.) 

THE year 1880, a census was taken of the Danish West 
Indies. According to the returns which were published some- 
time afterwards, the population of the three islands numbered 
33,761, of which 18,430 were in St. Croix, 14,387 in St. 
Thomas, and in St. John's 944. 
The population has been on the decrease since 1860, for in 
that year in St. Croix it numbered 23,194 souls (in 1870, 22,760) ; in 
St. Thomas, 13,463 (in 1870, 14,007); in St. John's, 1,574 (in 1870, 
1,054). Of the population in St. Croig, 4,939 lived in Ohristiansted, 
3,480 in Frederiksted, and 10,011 in the country districts. The 
majority of the female sex was exceedingly large, for 14,889 were 
males and 18,894 females. The marriage state showed 763 bachelors, 
240 married men, 31 widowers, and 2 divorced; 739 unmanied 
women, 172 married, 87 widows, and 2 divorced. If the population 
be averaged for over 20 years, the result would be 611 males and 604 
males out of every 1,000 unmarried; 335 males and 260 females 
married, 51 widowers, 133 widows, 3 males and 3 females divorced. 
In regard to means of subsistence, 10,010 lived by agriculture, 7,409 
from industrial occupations, 6,600 as porters, labourers, &c., &c., 
2,897 from commerce, 1,845 by the sea, &c. Of the religious persua- 
sions 11,344 belonged to the English Episcopalian Church, 10,025 to 
Boman Catholic, 5,881 to the Moravian, 4,862 to the Lutheran and 
others. 

The commerce of St. Thomas, had now reached a painful crisis. 
The revenues had yearly fallen short, and each successive Budget 
bore upon its face a large deficiency, and this in spite of the fact that 
the island was no longer paying any contribution to the General State 
Expenses. 

The College, about this time, acquired by gift from Councillor 
A. H, Btise, a large collection of shells and a smaller one of reptiles 
and amphibia. Professor Johnstrup had given a fine collection c 
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minerals, and the first teacher, Mr. Dahl, incorporated his collection 
of insects, shells, and geological specimens, with those already 
mentioned, and those belonging to the school. 

By Eoyal Resolution, Councillor J. A. Stakemann, K.D.D.M., upon 
his most submissive application made to that effect, on account of 
advanced age, was most graciously dismissed with pension from his 
Office as President of St. Croix and Vice-Qx)vemor of the Danish 
West India Islands. This honourable and esteemed public servant 
was now to enjoy a peaceful retirement in the island he had served so 
faithfully and well. A Danish West Indian by birth, he was one of 
the few natives who by his abilities had held on more than one 
occasion the reins of Government in both islands. He is yet alive, 
and no one is more honoured or respected. 

On the 18th March, 1881, His Excellency, Governor Garde, 




GOVERNOR GARDE. 

announced to this Colonial Council ^f St. Thomas and St. John, his 
resignation of the. Governorship of, and his early departure from the 
Damsh West India Colonies, and the appointment of his successor 
Colonel C. H. Arendrup, K.D.E.E. 

The. Governor reviewed at some length his administration, touching 
i^n the various important events in connection with it. He thanked 
the Council for the assistance which had been given to him in 
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carrying through the several enactments which were required for the 
benefit of the Colony, and m the course of his remaskfS, he stated that 
the hospitality which had been shown to hfm and his family, during 
their eight years residence in these islands would always be gratefully 
remembered, and when he was fax away, it would be a source of 
great pleasure to him to hear of the prosperity of the Colonies. 
After the Chairman had responded on behalf of the Council, the 
Members rose, as a mark of respect to His Excellency as he left the 
Assembly. A farewell Address was then proposed, and a Committee 
appointed to draw it up. 

A few days after, the difEerent Consuls, representing twenty-six 
nationalities, went in a body to the Government House and took leave - 
of him, after expressing their appreciation of his attention to them 
during his stay as Governor-General of the Danish West Indies. 

His Excellency left St. Thomas with his family on the 9th of April, 
1881. A salute of fifteen guns was fired at the Fort. There was a 
very large gathering to witness his departure, and many who wended 
their way home from the King's Wharf that day, may have felt that, 
with all his faults — and who is faultless ? — a good and true-hearted 
man had departed from St. Thomas. 

And now that we can look at the principal features of his adminis- 
tration, with eyes cleared from the mists of party prejudice and 
passion, it must be candidly confessed, that never before had these 
islands been governed so thoroughly and well. His earnest efforts to 
establish an educational system, to improve the harbour of St. Thomas, 
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to establish a central factory in St. Croix, and to further the welfare 
of the islands in general, were characterised by an indomitable per- 
severance and energy that deserved greater support and encourage- 
ment than were given to hiTn at all times. If his efforts were not 
always crowned with success, it must be essentially attributed to 
circumstances over which the Governor had no control ; particularly 
the long series of dry years, the shortcomings of the Factory, and the 
riots of 1878. A mere retrospect of his work during the eight years 
he resided in the Danish West Indies would fill a volume. When he 
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came here in 1872, the restrictions preventing foreign physicians had 
been removed, the military reduction had just been carried out, 
the new lighthoiuse was lit, and the quarantine station was finished a 
short time after his arrival. Since then the building of the new 
barracks and the boat harbour had taken place, the Fort had been 
rebuilt and changed into a police office, the police force had been 
increased and reg^ulated under a better form for the maintenance of 
peace and good order, the streets had been repaired, the country roads 
improved, and on the several public places trees had been planted in 
order to embellish the town. Many other improvements have been 
alliuied to in the course of this historical sketch. To this day he is 
wpoken of for the interest he always took in our prosperity, and for his 
firm determination to govern, and to be governed by no one. In the 
words of a contemporary, ''He was an upright man, who commanded 
the respect of all." 

On the 15th of April, His Excellency Colonel 0. H. Arendrup, 
K.D.E.E., landed in St. Thomas. 

A Levee was held at Government House on the 19th, to which the 
public were invited. His Excellency, after delivering the heartiest 
and most gracious greeting of His Majesty the King, and referring to 
the financial difficulties of the Colonies, expressed a hope that he 
would receive the kind and xmanimous support of the inhabitants in 
the onerous duties he had undertaken. After a sumptuous lunch, the 
company withdrew, deeply impressed with the Governor and his good 
intentions for the welfare of the West India Possessions of their 
beloved Sovereign. 

Hope beat high in every breast at the advent of the New Governor, 
and certainly his courteous demeanour and willingness to enter into 
every project for the benefit of that community promised much for 
the future, but to those best acquainted with the working of our local 
government, and who knew the many difficulties he would have to 
encounter, it was not without a fear that he would be heavily handi- 
capped in face of the trials which awaited St. Thomas. 

On the 21st August, 1882, the comer-stone of the Moravian 
Memorial Church was .laid by His Excellency Governor Arendrup. 

The Transit of Venus was successfully observed on December 6th 
by the Brazilian Expedition sent to this Island for that purpose. The 
31st March, 1883, saw the closing of the College. This institution, 
which wap intended for the higher education of children whose 
parents could afford to pay for it, had ceased to exist, and it was not 
long before its halls, which up to then had echoed with the soimd of 
their youthfid voices, were taken possession of as Government Offices, 
and for the use of the legislators who had effected this great savings 
in our expenditure and sweeping change in the educational prospects 
of the rising generation. Beyond a few subsidies to encourage 
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private schools, nothing was put in its place, and St. Thomas to-day 
stands almost alone in the West Indies as having no high school for the 
children of its taxpayers and respectable citizens. The consequences 
are sad to contemplate for those who are not rich enough to send their 
children to Europe. 

In this year an attempt was made to revive the sugar industry in 
St. Thomas. Some months before (in 1882) an enterprising firm 
bought Estate Thomas, just outside the town, stocked it, put in a fine 
plant of machinery, and spent thousands in the hope of maMng it a 
success. But somehow it did not succeed. It seemed as if destiny 
had decreed that our ancient agricultural prosperity was not to be 
revived again, even with modem machinery. 

Barbadoes had now become a formidable rival to St. Thomas. 
With no harbour, and nothing like the facilities of this island for the 
discharging and coaling of ships, its low harbour dues were attracting 
seeking vessels, and it soon became apparent that ©lir own charges 
would have to be reduced if we intended to keep pace with the times. 
With an empty port and empty streets, the prospects did not look 
cheering. Added to this, Mexican silver, worth at 'most eighty cents, 
was passing current at the fictitious value of one hundred. Yet not a 
move was made to stem the tide of our fleeting prosperity. 

From the 1st January, 1884, the office of President was abolishf 
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The Superior Administration, in the two districts of administration, 
established by Colonial Law of 27th November, 1863, to be exercised 
by the Governor in such a manner that he was empowered to entrust, 
on his own responsibility, the despatch of the daily current business of 
the said Administration in the district in which he at any time miglit 
not be personally present, to the Resident Government Secretary. 
His Excellency was now to reside six months in St. Thomas, and six 
months in St. Croix. 

Several firms were now contemplating liquidation. The removal of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Company was already decided, and that of 
the French Company was talked about. If anything were possible to 
be done for the island, it would have to be done quickly. Progress 
was the order of the day elsewhere, and St. Thomas seemed to be 
drifting back slowly to the old order of things. While other places 
were doing their utmost to bring trade to their ports, St. Thomas, 
reposing itself complacently on its being the keystone of the West 
Indies, and on its geographical position, was doing absolutely nothing 
to attract customers. It is true that other islands were passing 
through a fiery ordeal owing to the competition of the beet-root and 
the low price of sugar, their staple production. But each of them was 
rising to the occasion, and striving by every means in its power to 
avert the impending ruin and desolation. In the meantime St. Thomas 
was doing nothing to arrest the cankerworm of decay, beyond finding 
fault with everything and everybody except the real cause of its 
unparalleled misfortunes. 

On the 21st February, 1885, a petition, largely and influentially 
signed, was addressed to His Majesty, representing the fallen fortunes 
of St. Thomas, and asking that the Mother Country assume the 
Military expenses and the Pensions. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company removed its head-quarte)rs 
to Barbadoes. This transfer, which was effected on the 1st of July, 
meant a loss of about 12,000 dels, a month to the community, not to 
speak of the loss to the shopkeepers, whose trade with the passengers, 
brought to the island by its ships, was an it m. of considerable import- 
ance. 

On the 1st December, the New Harbour and Customs Law came 
into force. This was a move in the right direction, and though some- 
what late, it was expected to be of immense advantage to St. Thomas, 
offering, as it did, exceptional advantages to vessels seeking the port. 
At the same time the import duty was raised to 2 per cent, ad valorem 
on all importations. 

On the 31st March, 1886, a public dinner was given to His Honour 
Policemaster H. M. W. Fischer on the occasion of his jubilee. It 
was largely attended by gentlemen of all nationalities representing 
the official and commercial elements of the community, and was a well 
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deserved compliment to one who by tke faitMul and zealous discharge 
of his duties, had earned the approval of his superior officers and the 
goodwill of the general public. And now the year 1887 was at hand. 
The Christmas of 1886 had been marked with a round of diversions 
that had not been seen in the island for a long time. Trade had been 
more than usually brisk for the season, and money was once more 
circulating. The presence of several men-of-war in the harbour had 
contributed largely to this. 

December 20th, brought the island a visit from the son of the 
Crown Prince, who arrived here on board H.M.S. " Jylland." This 
gave occasion for another display of the people's loyalty and afEection 
towards the Royal house of Denmark. His departure, which took 
place on the 13th February, 1887, found business pretty brisk. But 
it was the last flicker of the expiring candle. A few months more 
and the bankruptcy of more than one respectable firm, showed which 
way the compass of St. Thomas was pointing. Then came the hurri- 
cane, months with a dulness that set over the town like a funeral paJl. 
With a depreciated currency and no sales, men were at their wit's end. 

The merchants had long been anxiously awaiting replies to the 
several petitions which they had sent in the year before asking for 
certain reforms — notably, the assistance of the Government to settle 
the Mexican silver question. But still no answer came. Weary of 
such procrastination and delay, some of them took the initiative, and 
forthwith issued card-board checks, good for one cent and five cents 
Mexican money. These were followed by one, three, five and ten 
cent brass or nickel tokens, and soon the town was flooded with a 
coinage that drove out a large portion of the Danish smaller pieces. 
Still no sign was made. The incapacity of the Government to solve 
the knotty problem seemed to staiid confessed. Brass was king, and 
at a premium besides. Even the Mexican silver dollar was at a dis- 
count in comparison. Accepted without a question, these metal pieces 
became current in Tortola. True, the names upon them were of first- 
class houses, but we dare to say that had some wag ventured, by way 
of a joke, to issue some without a name, they would have passed 
current just as readily, such was the simple faith of the common people. 
This year was marked by a still further decrease in our revenues, 
the removal of the Compagnie Gen6rale Transatlantique's head 
quarters to Martinique, and a rapid decline in every branch of trade. 
As if to make matters worse, carefully worded reports of St. Thomas's 
declining state were circulated far and wide, and every endeavour was 
made by interested parties to divert its large shipping trade to the 
ports of jealous rivals. It never occurred to these people, that, shorn 
as it was of its former dimensions, the commerce of St. Thomas was 
yet so nothing of which few of the West Indies could bo£tst. Men no 
longer made himdreds of thousands, but they lived comfortably, and 
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did not fail quite so often as they did in those islands quoted as so 
much more prosperous and thriying. And when the year 1888 found 
its harbonr crowded with shipping, mostly of large tonnage, and it 
was 01190 more a scene of actiyity, scarcely anyone doubted that if 
further adyantages were held out to seeking yesseLs St. Thomas would 
yet be a busy place and the Jhyourite port of call in the Antilles for 
many a long year to come. 
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ST. THOMAS.— LOCAL. 

THOMAS has but one town. Its name is Charlotte-Amalia. 
It lias a fine harbour, and its facilities for the repair and 
coaling of vessels are excellent. Its population is nearly twelve 

f- T r^ thousand inhabitants. It compares favourably in every respect 
with any place in the West Indies, and is unsurpassed for the 
beauty of its location. The town — as seen from the harbour — 
is very picturesque. Clusters of houses, with their brilliant 
red roofs, rise to the summits of three hills, projecting from the sides 
of a dark range of mountains, which, forming a noble background, 
throws out in bold relief the dwellings on its slopes. Harmoniously 
blending with the whites, reds, and greys of these habitations, the 
green imibrageous foliage of the moimtain cabbage and cocoanut 
palm, peeps out ; and with here and there a broad-leaved banana, you 
are at once reminded that you are now within the tropics. Turn 

which way you may, whether to gaze 
upon the huge floating dock, the laza- 
retto with its neat and trimly-built 
houses, the several wharves where 
steamers lay alongside coaling, the 
copper-coloured urchins diving for 
cents and the amusement of passen- 
gers, into the briny depths of the 
harbour, undisturbed by the fear of 
sharks — no matter where you look, all 
is movement. The tide ripples along 
imder the influence of the balmiest of 
breezes. Flags of all nations fly from 
the ships at anchor, whose hulls 
reflected upon the water flicker to and fro on its bright sun-gilded 
surface. Vessels receive and discharge their cargoes, numerous 
lighters move slowly to and from the shore ; dusky boatmen ply thei^- 
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Tocation from the sides of the many -wharves and jietties ; schooners, 
skiffs and fishing boats take in or hoist their sails. From ^arly mom 
till sunset) the harbour of St. Thomas is full of life and busfle. Once 
upon a time it was the same with the town which lines its shores. But 
to-day Charlotte- Amalia contrasts strangely with its busy^j)ort. All 
the great commercial houses, whose importations amounted to millions 
of dollars annually, have one by once closed up and gone to spots more 
favoured. Massive brick-built fire-proof stores, extending to the 
water's edge, are closed or converted into retail shops. The fiourish- 
ing wholesale trade, and streets thronged with hundreds of buyers of 
all nationalities,, exist no longer. It is not so long ago — at least 
within the memory of the writer — that the pavements were crowded 
with countless strangers. Now, beyond a few captains, a stray pur- 
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chaser, or one or two helmeted policemen, there is little to relieve the 
monotony of a walk up and down its streets. In many respects 
Charlotte- Amalia is as quiet now-a-days as any other small seaport 
town in the West Indies. Were it not for the cooks, with their baskets, 

hurrying to market; the por- 
ters hanging around the 
comers ; the nurses out with 
their little ones, and the 
neatly-dressed coloured ser- 
vants tripping along the side- 
walk, one would be strongly 
tempted to ask who are the 
customers of the many stores 
of dry goods and provisions 
yet remaining open. Yet 
sales are made, and some 
Many even of those who go away with Ihe hope o* 
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bettering their fortunes return. And in spite of the discouraging out* 
look £nd it better to remain. There is not so much to be made as in 
years gone by, but what one does make, is at least secure. There are 
no revolutions to sweep away, in a few short hours the savings and 
scrapings of a life time as in Hayti, Santo Domingo or some of the South 
American Bepublics. No worthless loafer to encounter at a street comer 
to blow out your brains upon some slight provocation, or because he 
thinks you unfit to live in a land where liberty, equality and fraternity 
are the ruling mottoes. A sense of security pervades one in this little 
town that is vastly agreeable after a night of terror in Port au Prince, 
or an emeute in Colon. The greatest revolutionist — ^the sacker of towns 
and cities, melts down into the high-toned peaceable citizen as soon as 
he lands here. And there are few who have once lived in St. Thomas 
and got acquainted with its people who are not pleased to get back 
again, imless very prosperous elsewhere. Not that its former com- 
merce will be resuscitated ever again. The days are over when its 
merchants toiled early and late, when banks were unknown, and 
Spanish dollars were wheeled on barrows through the streets. 
Fortimes like those which the earlier traders made are no longer 
possible. Men may no longer retire to Europe with an enviable 
competence. For Charlotte- Amalia has f oimd itself face to face with 
the inevitable, and to its changed circumstances must its people soon 
adapt themselves. Nor to these altered conditions of income can 
the Government expect a self-supporting municipality, xmless 

expenses be reduced. Slowly 
but surely the relentless march 
of improvement and easy 
communication between every 
neighbouring island and. 
Europe have sapped the foim- 
dation of St. Thomas's pros- 
perity. No longer the commer- 
cial emporium of the Antilles. 
What is its future? Qut^ sahef 
Its geographical position and 
harbour remain. It would be 
weU to make much of them. 

BOMAK CATHOLIC CHUBCH. 
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ST. THOMAS.— LOCAL. 

WALK n the town of St. Thomas need not be necessarily 
confined to the main street, which is the longest and runs 
almost parallel with the bay. There are other streets leading 
up to places on the hills from whose commanding elevation some 
magnificent views of tropical scenery may be obtained. But 
it is upon the main street that the real out door life of St. 
Thomas is to be seen. It is a trim and dean looking street with 
paved sidewalks, an excellent roadway, telegraph poles and gas 
lamps. 

There is no system of sewerage nor of water supply. The old- 
fashioned cesspool or dry-earth system, fills the one want, and large 
cisterns for rain water the other. The harbour at one time was a 
receptacle for most of the sewage, alid when the place called " Haul 
over " was blocked up, contributed largely to the imsanitary condition 
of the town, but since a cut has been made through one of its arms 
to the sea on the other side, by which much of the pestilential gar- 
bage is led away, it has been much healthier for the inhabitants and 
shipping. Were it possible to do away with the small out-houses 
upon the wharves which line the shores of the bay, and make the Dry 
Earth system general, with an unpolluted harbour and town St. 
Thomas would be one of the healthiest places in the West Indies. 
But improvements like these are not so easy to effect, with the 
Executive and Council at loggerheads. This reminds us that a visit 
to the Hall where the Colonial Council holds its sessions is always of 
interest, and, to the stranger ignorant of the manner in which 
Colonial legislation is effected, will prove instructive as well as enter- 
taining. 

** WiU you buy a piece of Lottery Ticket, sah ? " is very often heard 
in the streets or the stores, from little children, women, or able-bodied 
men, who thus make their livelihood. Their persistence is remarkable, 
and it is difficult to escape from their clutches, such is the temptatiqii 
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held out to weak human nature by the 
prospect of winning many thousands 
of dollars for a trifling investment. 
The tickets are from the island of 
Porto Bico, guaranteed by the Local 
Gbvemment of that place. St. 
Thomas had its Lottery once, an 
eminent medico being, it is said, the 
principal capitalist. It was not a 
success, however, and has, fortunately 
for the people, sunk into oblivion. 
To the excitable natives of the West 
Indies there is a peculiar fascination about this kind of gambling, or 
indeed, any other, whether cockfighting, the 
roulette^ or Spanish monU. Gambling is pro- 
hibited in St. Thomas, though a great deal is 
said to go on privately. It might be as well if 
the sale of lottexy tickets were also prohibited, 
for it is indisputable that a larger amount of 
money goes out than comes in, and excessive in- 
vestments in tickets lead oftentimes to crime and 
indiscriminate borrowing. This reminds us of 
the want of a pawnbroker's shop in St. Thomas. 
The absence of the " three golden balls " of " My 
TJncle," will strike the stranger as a serious 
matter, should he happen to run out of funds. It 
is then the shoe pinches, for to raise money on 
valuables is both difficult and discouraging. As 
there are no usury laws, many have made for- 
tunes as money lenders. Enormous percentages 
are asked for small amounts. We have been told 
that an old Frenchman used to charge four per 
cent, per day for every dollar that he lent. Of 
course, nothing can be borrowed without giving 
security, worth, at least, ten times ihe value advanced, which is very 
soon swallowed up by the exorbitant interest charged. As imprison- 
ment for debt has not been abolished, the consequences of not 
repaying any obligation contracted to such people would be very 
distressing if the law did not make it incumbent on the lereditor to 
maintain the tmfortunate debtor during his term of imprisonment. 
It will thus be seen that the old spirit of money getting yet prevails. 
There are two Money Brokers who drive a flourishing l^tule. Much 
money is turned over daily by the gentlemen who follow this 
business. There are also two Banks end a Savings' Bank. Were it 
not for the introduction of the '^ Mexican Dollar" af a tender for 
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more than its actual worth the town might lay daim to be blessed 
with regard to its money facilities. We trust, however, that before 
these lines go to press the '^Mexican Dollar" may be a thing of the 
'past. It inflicts a grievous loss on the poor who are paid for a 
dollar's worth of labour with a coin whose value is but from eighty to 
eighty-three cents. True, the shopkeeper takes it at its nominal 
value, but as a matter of course is forced to make up the difference 
in some way or other, and not always to the benefit of the 
purchaser. 

In most towns in the West Indies a well-built market, properly 
arranged for the sale of provisions, is to be found, but in the Danish 
West Indies such a convenience is wanting. Garden stuff and 
provisions are sold in the street fronting the so-called Butchers stalls 
or at the Big market early in the morning. Yams, sweet potatoes, 
cabbages and fruit being indiscriminately spread upon the pavement 
in front of their respective vendors, who are mostly women from the 
country. The chattering and noise are something bewildering, and 
the language is not always easy to imderstand. It is a great pity 
that there are no counters or properly superintended arrangements 
for the sale of such articles. Cleanly as the people may be them* 
selves, it is hardly to be expected that their provisions would be so 
when exposed for sale under such uncleanly conditions. Quite as 
necessary would be a check upon the sales of damaged flour and 
potatoes which take place when vessels in distress are driven into St. 
Thomas, and a portion of their cargo is condemned. It seems to us 
from a hygienic point of view that this is detrimental to health and 
a^insttrue sanitation. A well-bmlt market with the appointment 
of a qualified Food Inspector would be a step in the right 
direction. 

On the other hand, St. Thomas rejoices in the possession of a Fish* 
Market. But this edifice is not much to be proud of. Without 
exactly qualifying it as a nuisance it may be justly called ^'a 
standing menace" to the health of the town, should an epidemic 
occur, that is if we may judge from the imsavouiy odours which are 
wafted to the noses of the couples who choose to make the '^ Emanci- 
pation Garden " and the King's Wharf, the place for an evening's 
promenade. **No fish, no dinner," is a common cry here, and really 
when once you have tasted the magnificent king fish, the fine crabs 
and lobsters, the savoury jack, or the butter fish, you will be tempted 
to use the same expression. The fishwomen are a good-natured and 
hard-working set, and deserve to be more comfortably located. 
Smoking 10 general. Almost everyone smokes, upon the streets or 
indoors, and it is not an uncommon sight to see a young lad of not 
more than'^n or twelve, lighting a cigarette from an enormous cigar 
that anoAer not much older than himself is sedulously puffing. It 
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would be well if the Humane Society which has been recently estab- 
lished were able to interpose in such cases. Much good has been 
accomplished already among the lower order towards the prevention 
of cruelty to children. The members of the Society work quietly 
and unostentatiously, and such scenes as we have endeavoured to 

depict in our 
sketches are now 
comparatively 
rare. It is not 
easy to explain 
how this has 
been accom- 
plished, for the 
Society up to 
now has insti- 
tuted few prose- 
cutions. The 
moral effect of 
such an institu- 
tion is unques- 
tionable. 

There are several churches in St. Thomas. The first to be established 
was the Moravian ; this, with the Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, 
Methodist and Dutch Reformed persuasions are all tolerated. The 
Lutheran is the State Church. The Israelites, among whom are 
numbered some of ^t. Thomas's most successful and esteemed citizens 
have built their Synagogue on a hill, which bears the same name. It 
is worthy of remark that the combined efforts of these denominations 
have done much to eradicate old superstitions and to make the negro 
respectable. Vandovism, as said to exist in Hayti, with all its horrid 
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rites and practices, is scarcely known or heard of among them now. 
There may be a lingering belief in Obeah, but that is fast fading iway* 
We have before remarked that the stores are substantial brick and 
fire-proof edifices. Few of them make any pretensions in the way of 
display. There are no plate glass windows upon which to flatten 
one's nose in admiration of the goods spread out to tempt purchasers. 
Everything is solid and ugly. Built to withstand fires, earthquakes, 
or hurricanes. One or two of them are pretty enough inside, notably 
the Apothecary Hall and the Book Store. The public buildings are 
few. The Fort, Government House and Offices, and the Barracks, 
are the most worthy of notice. But these are not what the stranger 
or wandering tourist care to see most. It is those "bits of colour,'* 
the everyday life of the people which most interest us. Just look at 
that handsome-looking mulatto girl coming up the main street. Her 
head is tied with a gaudy yellow-striped Madras handkerchief, and 
perched upon it is an enormous demi-john of water. And yet she 
moves along in a wonderfully upright manner, her hips 
swaying to and fro, and her whole being perfectly uncon- 
cerned as to the load she is canying. Just ahead of 
her is a young lady, fair as a lily — and looking quite as 
lovely. Alas ! she is dressed in the latest fashion from 
Europe, including the mysterious " improver." What a 
i pity, indeed, when we consider the faultless figures of most 
of the Creole women and the graceful walk of even the 
plainest of them, who glide along the pavement the very 
poetry of motion. But our perambulations are at an end. 
If one be of a melancholy turn of mind he may look in 
at the Cemetexy and read the epitaphs upon the old 
tombstones, of which there are some dating as far back 
' as the earliest days of the Colony. If not, and th^e 
should happen to be a travelling company visiting the 
A STUDY IN Island, he may drop in at the Theatre. Then there is 
BLACK AND tho AtheusBum, with a good library and periodicals from 
WHITE, different parts of the world, not to speak of a couple of 
clubs to which the stranger is generally made welcome, and where 
an hour or two may be passed profitably. 
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ST. THOMAS.— COMMERCIAL. 

^F late years, in consequence of tlie decline in tlie commercial 
prosperity of St. Thomas, it has been a pretty general opinion 
that if the island were to change owners, and some such 
prosperous nation as the United States of America were 
its possessors, its condition would improve and its prospects 
be better. A glance at its past history, and an inquiry into 
the causes which led to its monopoly of nearly all the trade with the 
neighbouring islands, and the Spanish Main in particular, will reveal 
the fact that it is from Denmark being its owner in those days, that 
all this prosperity came about. It is not our purpose to go into a 
lengthy detail of the origin of its commercial importance, nor how its 
first business men were shareholders in the two companies which were 
the earliest to trade in these islands. This has been ably and well 
done by the Eev. Knox,* a perusal of whose chapters on this subject 
will convince any one of what we advance. 

The mere fact of Denmark, in those days, being almost always 
neutral in the long wars which desolated Europe, would go to prove 
that its port, from the fact of its neutrality, could not otherwise than 
attract trade from every part of the West Indies, where a great deal 
of the privateering and sea-fights occurred between the navies of 
England and France. A rendezvous where vessels of aU nations could 
meet on neutral ground, where their business could be transacted, 
where prizes could be sold, a little piracy planned, supplies of aU sorts 
procured, or a cargo of slaves landed, it is not at aU surprising that it 
flourished and did well. Had it belonged then to the United States, 
France, Germany or England, it is quite certain no such prosperity 
would have been possible. In proof of which, on both occasions when 
the island was occupied by the British, there was an increase in the 

* " An Historical Account of the Island of St. Thomas, W. I." Chas. Scribner, 
Kew York. 1852. oigitizedbyGoOgle 
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piioe of provisions, a scarcity of all the German, French, Spanish and 
Italian commodities, and a general stagnation in business. 

It is true that the inhabitants were favoured with the sight, four 
times a year, of as many as two or three hundred merchant vessels 
under convoy of the English men-of-war, sailing out of its harbour. 
But this did not bring to them the trade which they enjoyed under the 
rule of the Dane. 

Once again in the possession of Denmark its commerce revived, and 
it again became the commercial emporium of the Antilles. Nor was 
agricTilture neglected ; the remains of sugar and indigo work scattered 
all over the island, overgrown with rank weeds and bushes, show that 
even in these there was a fair export trade. 

We have already mentioned how thronged its streets used to be, 
with purchasers of all nationalities. Of its rapid decline, its present 
deserted condition, and the probable causes, we shall now have occa- 
sion to speak. 

In the days of which we write, St. Thomas might have been called, 
justly, the sample warehouse of European and American products. 
Its great firms could display such assortments of goods that few pur- 
chasers who saw them could not but largely invest. 

A Spaniard living in Cuba or Porto Bico would take a passage in 
any of the dirty little schooners which traded between the islands, 
ballast it with Spanish dollars, and on arriving at St. Thomas, freight 
her back again with such a cargo of merchandise, that even to-day 
would be difficult to procure in any one place in Europe or America. 
He never thought of going to these places for his goods. Besides, 
he got tremendous long credits in St. Thomas. Nine months or a 
year, or even longer than that. There were also greater facilities for 
smuggling. Steam and telegraphic communication did not then exist, 
and now that they do, the changes are correspondingly great. To go 
to Europe or America is a pleasure trip now-a-days. Is it a wonder, 
then, that purchasers have left St. Thomas ? 

It must have been patent to every merchant of Charlotte-Amalia that 
his trade was gradually declining. But did they seek to adapt them- 
selves to the altered conditions ? Did they lower their prices ? Did 
thiy seek to attract buyers or to establish some new industry to prop 
up their fortunes ? Not at all. Some went into liquidation, while 
others meekly folded their hands in despair. So much prosperity had 
made them unmindful of changes. With no thought of the future, 
and the possibility that trade might shift itself elsewhere, they had 
made no provision for such an eventuality. As a consequence, their 
stock of goods became smaller, assortments less varied, and when a 
few purchasers did come, as they did now and again, when they ran 
short of goods, they found nothing whatever to suit them. The islan'^ 
was no longer cidtivated. There was nothing to falL4)ack uf 
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Even the Bay Water industiy has only dereloped itself witliin the past 
few years in the hatfds of a few, more energetic than the rest, of its 
merchants. 

It is not to be dttnied that the decline in the prices of West Indian 
produce, and particularly sugar, by impoverishing the neighbouring 
islands, has contributed, in no small degree, to sap the former pros- 
perity of St. Thomas. The removal also of the English and French 
Steamship Company's headquarters, the first to Barbadoes, the latter 
to Martinique, has not helped to mend matters. The number of 
passengers which they brought put a great deal of money in circula- 
tion. It was fortunate that its position and harbour remained to it. 
Many vessels still came in, seeking charter or freight and with now 
and then a ^^lameduck" for repairs, St. Thomas presented, so far as 
its port was concerned, a scene of comparative activity. Unfortunately, 
a career of boundless prosperity had brought around it a good many 
enemies. Other islands coveted some of its business, notably, that 
of Barbadoes, which did its best to attract shipping to its offing, for 
port it can hardly be called. But the imkindest cut of all has 
been the abuse showered upon it by some of those who had gone 
from St. Thomas elsewhere to live. For the sake of a few consign- 
ments or charters they did not scruple to stigmatize the merchants of 
St. Thomas as all that was unscrupulous and vile, misrepresenting 
their charges as high, and painting them in all colours except the 
true ones. Fortunately, the harbour dues were just then reduced. 
After an interminable length of time, and just when it was so late, 
that Barbadoes had absorbed a great deal of the shipping business 
which formerly belonged to St. Thomas, this boon was granted, and 
with this extra facility for seeking vessels, let us hope that the tide 
of fortune will turn for the people of this sorely tried and industrious 
community. 

We yet believe that its possession by a rich and powerful manu- 
facturing nation, which would use it as a depot for its various 
manufactures, might bring back much of its former prosperity; more 
especially if purchasers, without having to undertake a long voyage, 
could select from a large and varied assortment, and buy their goods 
at a small percentage above the actual cost in Europe or America. 
This, of course, could only be done by large firms with plenty of 
capital, and who could keep up establishments so well-stocked in St. 
Thomas, that it would be as advantageous, if not more so, for the 
South American or West Indian merchant to call there. 

We have often asked why this could not have been done by 
Denmark, which has governed these islands for so many years, and 
whose sympathy must be with a colony which was formerly so 
wealthy and flourishing. The answer is plain. What was possible a 
hundred years or even fifty years ago, is so no longer, in face of the 
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enormous ocmipetition going on in Europe, and the eventuality of 
war breaMng out at any moment. It does not require a great stretcli 
of imagination to foresee the day when the products of American 
ingenuity will compete in price with the rest of the manufacturing 
world ; — just as the force of circumstances will give her a voice in the 
disposal of this island to any other power but herself. When that 
day comes, America will require a naval station in these waters. 
With greater chances then, of remaining neutral in the event of a 
European war, than Denmark, what place more suitable for her 
purpose than St. Thomas, which coxild also serve her as an emporium 
for the countless objects of her industry and enterprise. To be sure a 
proper regard would have to be shown for the wants and prejudices 
of a population so heterogeneous as that of St. Thomas. Without 
that the change would be but one-sided in iis benefits. For no other 
nation would its people care to see this island separated from 
Denmark. With much to condemn in the application of antediluvian 
laws and customs to these islands and the tardiness of reforms, their 
hearts yet warm with love towards her for the many excellent things 
she has done in the past. Blood is thicker than water, and who so 
near to each other as our Greoles and Danes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ST. THOMAS.— SOCIAL. 

have a dim recollection of onee being adced by an old 
gentleman in Europe, wbose inlormaticm on most subjects 
was rather extensive, i£ all the stories he had heard about 
the West Indies being a land of rum drinking planters, 
terrific hurricanes, pirates, and earthquakes, were true. And 
if its people, in addition to being grossly immoral, were not 
likely to become black in complexion after a few year's residence in 
such countries ? Of course, we smiled, but as we had resided nearly 
twenty-seven years in tropical countries — ^twenty-two of them in the 
D^iish West Indies — we could only point to our own yet fair com- 
plexion in denial, and assure him that the rest of the stories were 
unworthy of credence. And yet our old gentleman is not the only one 
who has such vague and misty ideas of the West Indies. Up to this 
day people " at home " — we use the word as applied by those living 
in the colonies, when speaking of Exirope — are not much wiser with 
regard to the character of the West Indian Creole. We have hardly 
ever taken up a book or a description of these countries, but what 
some such idea is entertained as that of the old gentleman. 
Characters are depicted and statements are made with a reckless dis- 
regard to truth, which can only be imputed to the ignorance of the 
writers. 

Not that the West Indian is faultless; but he is certainly not a rum- 
drinking planter, nor pirate, nor does he lack capacity and intelli- 
gence. This is more especially true of the inhabitants of the Danish 
Antilles. In daily communication with the outside world, they are, 
with regard to general knowledge, fully equal if not superior to many 
of the adventurers who come out to the West Indies for the purpose of 
bettering their fortimes. We have no intention of disparaging any 
one who may be thin-skinned enough to feel hurt because we say so. 
But as we lay stress on this point in particular, it may be as well to 
put things on a right basis. ^ , 
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It may justij be said that the St. Thomian shakair hands with the 
universe evexy day of his life. Vessels of all nations come into his 
port annually, and people of all nationalities are his visitors. Nor 
must it be forgotten l^at St. Thomas is an English-speaking Colony. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that thoughts more English and American 
than Danish, are current among its inhabitants. Lengthy telegrams 
of the world's news, especially English news, come to them eveiy day. 
In these, as well as in the English newspapers they receive every 
mail, they note the progress of liberal ideas. Is it strange, then, that 
they, too, should aspire to such progress, however imperfectly, 
through iiieir own representatives ? Were their wants better under- 
stood, reforms woxild be less tardy, abuses less frequent. Did we not 
fear trectding on dangerous ground, we could paint such a picture of 
West Indian administration as would surprise many who have never 
gone into the subject. Statesmen at home, who have never smelt the 
air of the tropics, may stand up in Parliament or even the Folkething 
and talk magnificent nonsense about negroes, cane fields, and their 
debased social condition, and maybe the necessity of a parental form 
of Government as a remedy, but we question if, in the countries where 
they live, the common people for whom they make laws, have a 
greater appreciation of the blessings of political equality, and who 
would know how to use it better than the people of the -Ajitilles. To 
read some of the speeches of honourable gentlemen ''at home," as 
translated from the papers, who in their desire to legislate for 
Colonies of which they know next to nothing, is a source of amuse- 
ment to every well-educated native. To understand such West 
Indian hilarity one has only to compare the comfortable condition of 
the lower order in the Danish West Indies, their freedom from want 
when inclined to be industrious, the few crimes which are committed, 
and the superior morality of the majority of all classes, with the 
thievery, debauchexy, licentiousness and rascality of the large cities 
of Europe, where these Statesmen meet to frame laws for their 
benighted Colonial brethren. We say this in no rancorous spirit, 
but with the feeling that, had more been done for the improvement of 
St. Thomas and towards the education of the children of the 
taxpayers, at least of those whose desire woidd be to see their 
ofbpring in places of trust and emolument imder Government, a 
better state of things might prevail. Creole children are naturally 
apt and quick to learn. But how they acquire their knowledge is not 
80 easy to understand, considering the fact that they are very often 
kept at home on their parents' affairs. The standard of education is 
not always the best among the teachers themselves, though there are 
some notable exceptions. Then, again, incredible as it may appear, 
there is no place in iihe Danish West Indies to which a respectable 
burgher can send his children, if he be desirous of giving them r 
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liberal education in order to qualify tliem for a profession. Ttoy 
either have to be sent to Europe, at a considerable expense, or else 
kept at home to pick up such knowledge as they can, at the few 
private schools which exist. 

So, shoidd an ambitious parent, fired with the desire of seeing his 
son a future governor, secretary, lawyer, parson or doctor, and not 
be sufficiently rich to send him to the Mother Country, there is no 
prospect whatever of a Creole obtaining such a position in life. 
Hence his frequent complaint, that he cannot obtain any of the 
higher offices under Government. Should he possess an adequate 
knowledge of the Danish language, he may fill a subordinate berth, but 
as greater qualifications seem to be necessary to fill the more responsible 

Colonial positions, it is easy to see 
where the check is to local talent 
or ability. Had the defunct col- 
lege, which was established some 
years ago, in order, we presume, 
to remedy this state of things, held 
out a premium in the shape of one 
or two scholarships, it might have 
been yet in existence. At present 
the situation is serious, and this 
in spite of the fact that there are 
a School Board, Inspector and 
Compulsory Education. There are 
no examining Boards before whom 
a man can appear to obtain a 
qualification should he have chosen 
to employ his spare moments in 
the acquirement of knowledge. Nor is the slightest encouragement 
held out to such praiseworthy efforts. On the contrary, if he cannot 
go to Copenhagen, he has nothing left to do but to vegetate, or leave 
for other countries. On account of this, many of the best educated 
of the young men have found homes in America, where genius is 
always encouraged and where^ we are glad to state, the majority are 
doing very welL 
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OHAPTEEX. 

ST. THOMAS.— SOCIAL. 

ilFE in the Danish West Indies is somewhat monotonous. One 
gets tired of perpetual sunshine and living out of doors. And 
were it not for a small **dish of scandal" £erved up as an 
entremet, things would be dreary indeed. 

Nearly everyone has his living to get, whether official, 
merchant, or planter. Consequently there is always the same 
round of duties to be gone through from morning till night. People 
get up early — somewhere about five or six a.m. — and after the indis- 
pensable bath and a cup of excellent cofEee, go out to attend to their 
duties, which whatever calling they may follow, may impose. They 
breakfast at ten or eleven a.m., and dine at six o'clock. If married, 
their family claims a share of their attention after dinner, unless 
they are selfishly inclined for a nap. If single, there are the clubs, 
and their friends whom they visit. This applies to St. Thomas. In 
St. Croix, much the same sort of existence is diversified with rides and 
drives over delightful roads, in the most comfortable of buggies, 
amidst beautiful scenery and pleasant surroundings. It has never 
entered the heads of the most enterprising to get up a seaside resort — 
a place where one could go with his wife and children to enjoy a couple 
of week's recreation, sea bathing, and the purest of air. There are 
some lovely and suitable spots for such a place, but the benevolent 
being is not yet bom who might invest a few thousands in what might 
turn out an unprofitable speculation. There are many reasons, per- 
haps, which have prevented the realisation of such a project. First of 
all, the climate fosters laziness. The energy, when roused, of the 
West Indian resident, is spasmodic. like the tropical wind, it is 
fitful. It is difficult, in a land of perpetual warmth, to be persistent 
in endeavour. A perspiring condition is not the best incentive to 
exertion, even for pleasure. And yet I have seen ladies and gentle- 
men dressed de rtgueur, dance every dance consecutively, right into the 
" wee sma' hours," as unwearied at the end as their brothers and sisterr 
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of the coldest country in Europe. Dancing is, and has always beeUi 
the delight of the West Indian. He also loves good music, and, as a 
matter of course, pretty women. Many years ago the Bamboula was 
a favourite dance in St. Thomas. Brought by the negroes from the 
kingdom of Ardra, on the coast of Guinea, it became immensely 
popular among the Colonists, and Ledru, in his Voyage aux Hes de 
Teneriffe, Paris, 1810, says that they enjoyed it as much as the 
negroes themselves. To quote his own words, ^^ Elle est cependant 
d^une indecence qui Honne ceux qui ne Vont pas vu darner halituellement, 
Le go^it en est si vif que les enfants mime s^y exereent d^ quUls 
peuvent se soutenir sur leur pteds" In 1801, it formed part of the 
religious devotions of the Spanish Colonists, who danced it in church 
as well as in their processions ; the nuns danced it on Christmas night 
on a platform or theatre elevated in the yard of their convent, in front 
of the grating (grille), which was kept open for the people to see 
them. 

This lamloula saorii, was in no wise distinguished from the profane, 
except that no man was permitted to join in it. Tempora mutantur. 
The church now as eloquently preaches against it. To-day things are 
more en rigle. The humbler classes no longer dance the Bamboula. 
Books on etiquette and letter writers are consulted. Cards of invita- 
tion are issued, very often after the following fashion : — 
" M. L. E." Association. 
Tender their cordial solicitation to 
Miss Arabella Perkins, 
Bequesting the honour of her company to a grand 
Sotrie Dansante Magnifique, 
on the 24th May, 1886. 
At Anduze Mall. 

And were it not for a shrieky clarionet and Ihe scratchy character of 
the music, this *' fiddle dance,'' would differ but little in degree of 
enjoyment from those of the " upper ten," whose manner of conduct- 
ing such affairs is copied to the letter — ^the utmost decorum and good 
feeling prevailing. 

Small hands and feet as well as expressive eyes and features are Ihe 
rule among the Creole women. They are just as good and sensible, 
as they are admirable dancers, and whether at what used to be the 
** At Homes," at Government House, or at private riunions, are the 
admired of all observers and seem never to want for a partner. Some 
of these **At Homes" were very elegant affairs in psist days, and 
were open to any respectable burgher and his family who might choose 
to attend. It being generally announced in the official paper once or 
twice a month that His Excellency the Governor and his wife would be 
'^ At Home," on such and such an evening. Latterly this has been 
given up, and no more such general invitations are extended. A list 
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of the priyileged is made out and circulated. Ebullitions of respect 
and ferment devotion being thus kept in check, any would-be aspirant 
for a sphere of social rank unattainable, except through the '^At 
Home," is thus made to feel l^at his own home is the best place for 
him, and we doubt not is grateful accordingly. The new order of 
things is somewhat regrettable for the ** At Home," had more than 
one feature to recommend it. Besides giving an impetus to local 
trade, it brought' the executive more in contact with the people, and 
contributed largely to a better feeling between them. 

This reminds us of another way in which one is now and then 
brought to know his exact status in this little community. In private 
life and correspondence almost everyone rejoices in the title of Esq., 
from Adolphus Brown who blacks your boots, to Augustus Loftus 
who employs A. B. Official communications make no such mistakes. 
Esquires axe dropped, and each individual is addressed by his trade 
appellation, thus : Mr. Merchant Jones, Mr. Shoemaker Brown ; and 
we suppose if selling cats' meat were a lucrative trade in St. Thomas, 
the worthy head of such a business would figure as Mr. Cats' Meat 
Man Eiggs or Wiggle, just as he might be known to his fellow 
townsmen. In olden days degrees in caste were likewise noted in 
official docimients, the terms free mulath man or free mustee woman 
being applied even to the unenslaved according to his or her shade 
of complexion. These odious distinctions have long since been 
abolished. It would be as well if this were the case with the trade 
name, so that this remnant of a feudal age might also be a thing of 
the past. But the Government in these Colonies is slow to move, and 
holds on to old customs and laws, with a tenacity that is scarcely 
comprehensible, in &ce of the progress being made elsewhere, and of 
which from its peculiar position it cannot help but be a witness. As 
we shall see further on, the tendency is to go backwards rather than 
forwards, to excite mutual ill-will rather than conciliate. Not but 
what we believe that the Executive is actuated by the best of 
intentions, but then — well — we will say no more about it just now, as 
it needs only an impartial inquiry into the imder-current of Colonial 
opinion on most subjects which concern the welfare of these Islands, 
to see how the wind blows, and to estimate justly the feelings of 
an honest, loyal, and good-hearted people. And — ^weU — once again, 
we are treading on dangerous groimd. So we will just stop here, as 
the man in these colonies always does when he has a prospective suit 
for libel dangling before his eyes for too freely expressing himself in 
print. And this, mind you, where the press is free. Eree as air, if 
we may except certain restrictions which render open criticism of the 
Government's acts and the exposure of official peccadilloes next to 
impossible. For this reason nothing piquante^ or that woidd throw 
light upon anyone's shortcomings, ever appears in the newspapers of 
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these islands. Nbt even reports of crimes committed, nor police sxiits. 
The daily telegrams, excerpts from foreign papers, and an excellent 
letter or two from America by " Broadbrim " or " Sam," being the 
usual contents of the St. Thotna Tidende, Barely an editorial, or 
such news from the mother coimtry as would gladden l^e hearts of its 
colonists. The Bulletin and Mail Notes are dailies. The latter, a 
bright little sheet with a fair circulation, is Med with many items of 
local interest to its subscribers. These are published in the English 
language, Government advertisements alone being in Danish. There 
is no doubt that these papers would be far more interesting if more 
license were permitted and correspondents knew how to write without 
being personal TJnremimerative libel suits have taught l^e editors 
wisdom. Where no profit is to be made, they prefer not to court 
danger. Not even for the sake of liberty. 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

ST. THOMAS.— SOCIAL. 

{HEBE are various types of character in tbe Danisli Antilles, a 
description of whose idiosyncrasies would fill Yolumes. If we 
have chosen those of the Creole, Dane, and Foreigner as sub- 
jects, for the present chapter, it is because they fairly 
represent the bulk of them. To depict anyone of them 
as they actually are, would be a difficult task. Truth is 
not always palata.ble, whether it be to praise or to blame. 
Confining ourself, therefore, to generalities, we shall commence with 
the Creole. Making due allowance for eyeryone of his failings, he is 
easy-going, good-natured, and to the highest degree hospitable, and if 
in a moment of excitement or political passion he roundly abuses the 
Danes, it is speedily forgotten in his yet remaining affection for Den- 
mark And his admiration for Copenhagen, should he have ever paid 
that city a visit. 

Nor is he to be blamed, perhaps, on this account, for to have lived 
in that interesting capital and to have seen its palaces and cathedrals, 
its libraries and xmiversiti^s, its museums and galleries of sculptme 
and painting, is quite enough to aroiLse the enthusiasm of anyone not 
half so susceptible as are the Danish West Indians to all that is beau- 
tiful and good. 

If comparisons were not odious, it might be an interesting task to 
depict the Dane as he is in Europe, and as he is after a short residence 
in these Colonies. That he is a law-abiding, industrious citizen every- 
where from Denmark to Chicago, where we have met lots of them, is a 
fact indisputable. That he is respectful to his superiors and polite to 
his inferiors, goes as a matter of course. For sobriety and good nature 
he is second to none, and, as a general rule, he is a companionablo 
man anywhere. That he is not always considered so, in the Danish 
'West Indies, is difficult to account for, except that as we are aU, more 
or less, the creatures of our surroundings, he is perhaps influenced h^ 
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the conditions of life in tlie tropics. But wliy lie should get along so 
pleasantly with his West Indian cousins in Copenhagen, and not quite 
so well always in the Colonies, we leave to others who are prof ounder 
students of human nature than we are, to explain. We have never quite 
envied the feelings of the Dane who lands, for the first time in his lif ^ 
at the King's Wharf, St. Thomas. He, who lia49 left a Danish kingdom 
for a Danish colony, finds English the vernacular, in a land that from 
childhood he has been taught to look upon as one of the oldest of 
Denmark's colonial possessions. His own countrymen, who have got 
there before him, speak English^ and he finds almost every other 
language spoken instead of his own. From the first, a sense of isola- 
tion steals over him, and, gravitating, as a natural consequence, 
towards his own circle, where he can make himself understood, and 
whose feelings are in common with his own, a line of demarcation is 
drawn between himself and outsiders which is hardly ever smoothed 
over till the day when he bids farewell to the Danish West Indies. 

This is peculiarly unfortunate, as it not only tends to separate him 
socially from the Creole and the foreigner ; but to stultify those finer 
qualities of dioposition which made him so agreeable as a host and a 
man when in Denmark. Things might have been different had he 
not been forced to cast in his lines among those who also, from the 
time they had landed like himself, merely looked upon these islands 
as happy hunting grounds for themselves and their countrymen. A 
view not peculiar to them, but which has led to more misunderstanding 
and misconception of the actual feelings of Europeans towards West 
Indies, than it is possible to describe in these pages. 

Perhaps it would have been as weU if the Danish West Indian had 
been taught Danish from birth, and something of the history of a 
nation which discovered America long before Columbus ever set foot 
on San Salvador. His feelings towards his Danish cousin in the 
tropics might have been altogether different had his Danish geography 
and history not been so much neglected. Instead of cramming hiTTi 
at school with every other history and language but that of his 
mother country, how different it would have been had he been 
instructed in the former greatness of Denmark. How, centuries ago, 
the Danes over-ran Normandy and Brittany, conquered England and 
Scotland, colonized Greenland and Iceland, made laws and settled 
disputes for some of the greatest nations of the world, and, wherever 
they went, left imperishable monuments of their wisdom and power. 
How proud he would have felt to belong to " Kjoere Danmark," how 
glad to be a Creole of the Danish West Indies. Of the foreigners 
there is little to be said. The Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman and 
Dutchman, as well as the Spaniard, Italian and Frenchman have all 
found a home in these islands. For the privilege of trading, they 
purchase a*Iicence or " brief," and swear allegiance to His Majesly 
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the King. The presence of so many nationalities in so small a com- 
munity, tends much to diversiiy of opinion, hence, imity on any one 
subject is rare. They are, nevertheless, industrious, neglecting no 
opportunity of driving a bargain. Some get married to Creole ladies, 
who are often very handsome and make excellent wives. But the 
greater part of the foreign element, when fortunate enough in trade, 
retire at the end of a few years to Europe. The same may be said of 
the Danish official, who adds to his savings a pension. The Creole, 
not being always so fortunate in trade, nor in saving, and with no 
prospect whatsoever of pension, remains behind, as he ought to do 
and as becomes every Creole, to take care of his country for new- 
comers. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 




ST. THOMAS.— POLITICAL. 

JEST INDIAN legislation and politics, especially Hiose of 
the Danish West Indies, in times gone by, were principally 
centred in a Governor, who, as the representative of his 
Majesty, exercised a sort of mild and parental despotism, 
which was not without its uses in the slave holding days, when 
acts of cruel injustice to the slaves very often needed for their 
repression the strong hand of a Governor armed with despotic power. 
It might also be said that few cared to meddle with politics then. 
People were too busily employed. They had no time to discuss the 
problems such questions involved, still less to assist in framing laws 
to benefit a place which they intended to leave as soon as they got rich 
enough. At any rate, things must have gone on very well in those 
days when a recalcitrant planter or burgher could receive twenty-four 
hours notice to quit the Danish West Indies without even an appeal 
against the decision of the Governor. Colonial council-men were then 
not yet invented. Those were the dark ages of politics when a trader 
was stupid enough to stick to trading, and a labourer to labouring, 
without claiming the privilege to meddle with matters he did not under- 
stand. Perhaps trading or labouring were none the worse — but thia 
is somewhat difficult now to believe. There was a Burgher council once. 
The members of this were elected from among the "notables " of the 
island, but with the march of improvement, the "notables" disappeared 
and gave place to the present councils for the discussion of municipal 
affairs. No one will question the fitness of this, for, even in Europe, 
the necessity for legislative assemblies where one can howl at one 
another across a deal table for a few hours is considered fuUy estab« 
Ushed. Not that this has become fashionable as yet in St. Thomas, 
any more than pulling bunches out of one another's hair in the 
discussion of local politics. If its popular members have been at a 
perpetual feud with the Government members — as it is natural, just 
and proper that all popular members should be — it is no more i^n 
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justice to both parties, to chronicle that such breaches of decorum 
have never been committed by them. It is not our purpose to enter into 
details of the working or machinery of liie excellent institution which 
gives to certain of our fellow citizens the right of a toice in the legis- 
lative chamber of these islands. Nor do we wish to be thought 
hypercritical, much less flippant in our remarks. It was certainly a 
great and progressive step towards free and enlightened Government 
when the present Draft of Colonial Law was granted to the Danish 
West Indies, aiid speaks volumes in behalf of the liberal spirit which 
then aniniated the Council of Denmark, and of the earnest desire of 
the Mother Country to advance the interests of these Colonies. 
Colonial legislators who have been able to perceive this, have always 
given her credit for such liberality. Those who have not, have, well- 
done as they pleased, or would have, had there not yet remained a 
loop-hole for paternal despotism once more to creep in and frustrate 
their endeavours to introduce a yet more liberal system than that 
existing heretofore. From these efforts, unfortunately an antagonism 
has arisen which if it had only been political, would not have been 
80 deplorable. But in colonies of mixed races, where are many 
nationalities and conflicting interests, the social element steps in, and 
tmiiy becomes impossible in face of an ever growing antagonism 
between the governing and the governed. An antagonism which 
means stagnation, instead of progress — commercial decay, instead of 
prosperity, and, with decadence, the dissatisfaction which leads to ruin 
and disintegration; and yet our Danish West Indian popular member is 
a good sort of fellow in the main. Perhaps he keeps a bookstore, or 
runs a cab or two. He may be a proprietor, or even a foreign doctor 
with no jw practieandi ; he is generally a burgher, and invariably 
enjoys the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens, which goes for 
something in any community. In common with the Government, a 
crown member who is possibly a post-master, school-director, lawyer, 
or judge, he devotes many hours every two months at the Council's 
meetings, in discussing the driest of questions relating to the welfare 
of the municipality, rejecting every proposition he may consider detri- 
mental to its best interests, and accepting nothing which may not 
accord with his own peculiar notions on the subject, or those of his 
party in particular. Government, which yet holds the balance of 
power as far as the final decision of a question is concerned, is repre- 
sented by the Governor or his Secretary at each meeting, and a great 
deal is accomplished, when harmony prevails. There are many 
opinions existing as to the utiHiy and advisabiliiy of allowing such 
small Colonies a voice in the Government of themselves. Those who 
have no idea of what a petiy despotism, at a distance from any court * 
of ultimate appeal, might become, would wish a return to the old 
order of things, when Governors were Kings and people Aeir very 
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humble senrants. Lnperfect, however, as the present system may 
seem, it is, no doubt, a salutary check upon those who might be 
tempted to become paternal despots, instead of good natured 
accessible rulers ; and, if a plan of mutual concession were adopted, it 
would be as beneficial to the communiiy as it was intended by those 
who so wisely laid the comer stone of free institutions in days long 
ago. It is unfortunate that a conyiction seems to be daily gaining 
ground that the local Goyemment can do what it pleases; and still 
more so, that such an idea is fostered by those who belieye in paternal 
legislation for the masses. But it is not so actually, and one who 
carefully reads the Colonial Law, will be fully satisfied that it is 
scarcely possible, with a Colonial Council actuated by a sense of its 
duty towards the public, and a Goyemment which is mild enough if 
peacefully let alone. 
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ST. THOMAS.— BLIJB BEAED'S AND BLACK BBABD'S CASTLES. 

|ITUATED to the East and IS'orth of dharlotte-Amalia, and 
overlooking that town, are two old towers. They are called 
Blue Beard's and Black Beard's Castles. Tradition says that 

f-k^ many years ago, they were the abodes of the two precious 
I rascals whose names iiiey bear. History does not confirm this. 
And yet that which has come down to us, is founded upon so few 
facts that one might as well believe in the old legends about them 
as anything else. It is a piiy, though, that so little is actually known 
about them. We have, in another part of this work, alluded to the 
fact of the first Governor, Erik Smidt's intention to build a tower on 
the site known as Luchetti's HUl, but that this was frustrated by his 
demise, and only carried into effect in the year 1689 by Government. 
A careful examination of both towers leads us to the conclusion that 
the tower to the North — ^the so-called Black Beard's Castle — ^was bmlt 
before Blue Beard's, perhaps shortly after the commencement of 
Christians-fort, which was, no doubt, the first building of the kind 
erected in the island. Of Black Beard's Castle, some further details, 
kindly placed at our disposal by the present owner, may serve to 
complete this account. 

In the year 1759, a benevolent lady, Mrs. Catherine de Windt, 
widow of Jahns Jahnsen De Windt, bequeathed to the Eeformed 
Butch Church at her death, which occurred on the 3rd December of 
that year, the estate Catarinaberg. This estate reached down into the 
town ; and although at the time it was bequeathed, it was only avail- 
able as an estate, its town lots after 1792, became exceedingly 
valuable. Unfortunately the whole had been sold prior to that time, 
to the Revd. Francis Verboom, who realised from the sale of the town 
lots over 100,000 dols. He had paid only 38,400 dols. for the entire 
estate. On the 12th June, 1800, F. M. Verboom sold the Castle to 
Mr. Thim Pogarthy, after whom it was called Fogarthy's Castle* 
From him it passed to Hanna Fagin, who, on the 4th August, 181^ 
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transferred it to lier daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte Fogarthy, Hanna 
Fagin reserving to herself a monthly allowance until her death, 
secured by mortgage on the property. Next day the place was sold 
to Hugh Brady, who in turn sold it to Thos. F. Gamble, on the 10th 
May, 1820. At his death the Dealing Court came in and sold it, on 
the 29th March, 1826, to Pierre SoufErout, and he, to Thomas A. 
Kjaer, on the 4th March, 1831. Captain Kjaer, being of an 
astronomical turn of mind, used the old tower as an observatory, but 
after he left the island, it was very much neglected and fell out of 
repair. When it was sold by his heirs in 1886, though the wallwork 
was as solid and firm as when first built, so much of the interior of 
the tower had crumbled away, that visitors could with difficulty get 
to the top. Since then the floors and stairs have been replaced, and 
a small room buUt above, by the present owner, with whose permis- 
sion it may be inspected. We think the view from this tower much 
finer than the one to be obtained from Blue Beard's Castle, though a 
visit to the latter should not be omitted. 

We have often speculated upon the uses to which these two old 
towers must have been put in the early days of St. Thomas. They are 
the veriest spots for a day dream you ever came across. Perched 
upon one of them you look down upon the busy life beneath you, and, 
if romantically inclined, let your mind go back a few score years or 
more, and wonder how the place looked then. Stock its harbour with 
old Dutch or Danish sailing vessels. Banish the trim-looking craft 
which occupy their place. Dismiss the ocean steaifiers which now 
float lazily upon its waters, and conjure up in their stead the forms of 
piratical schooners and African slavers. People the town with good 
old Dutch and Danish Burghers with their wives, their children and 
daves, who inhabited with their masters the quaintly-bmlt wooden 
tenements that lined the water's edge. Call up the ghosts of the 
sturdy Brandenburghers. Dot the slreets with captains and mates, 
and their reckless seamen, with here and there a comely Dutch or 
Danish /rtfw, or comelier Creole tripping along in anxious fear of such 
a lawless crew, wishing themselves, a thousand times no doubt, safely 
at home indoors again. Or picture the landing of such a bold 
buccaneer as Black Beard, who with his vile companions, so often 
gave the inhabitants of all these islands a taste of their quality as 
" gentlemen of the sea." People the streets with such hare-brained 
devils as these, whose greatest pleasure lay in beating and wounding 
all who refused to drink with them, and then as the vision slowly 
fades away, with a parting look at the scene beneath you, and the 
phantom forms you have conjured up yet lingering in your brain, 
come back once more to the sober facts of history which tell you that 
there are no accounts whatever that the buccaneers were ever in pos? 
session of the island, nor that pirates ever menaced its inhabitants. 
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And yet the thickness of the walls of the towers and the many embra- 
sures commanding every point of attack, sufficiently indicate that they 
were for the defence of the colony. We are pretiy sure, however, 
that old Thim Fogarthy resided in Black Beard's Castle, and that Miss 
Hanna Fagin Uved with him in those good old days when the 
Thomians were not a marrying nor a church-going people. We are 
also certain that not very long ago Blue Beard's Castle was tenanted 
by an old Italian, who raised treasure from the soil in the shape of 
excellent vegetables. Beyond this we have not been able to go, at 
any rate, there they have stood for over two hundred years, defying 
the ravages of time. Silent spectators of the hopes and joys, the griefs 
and sorrows, the petty fears of strife, the quarrels and bickerings, the 
peccadilloes and shortcomings of the hundreds of people all working 
like bees in the hive at their feet. Could they but speak ! What a 
tale they would telL Of wealth-laden traders, of cargoes of slaves, of 
oppression and wrong, of pestilence and death stalking through the 
one long narrow street lining the shores of its bay — where men made 
their gold — hoarded it up in their cisterns, and, when rich beyond 
measure, retired to the land of their birth, not leaving as much as a 
stick or a stone, a fountain or school in memory of the island that had 
made them so rich — not so much as a thought for its future. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ST. THOMAS.— DANISH WEST INDIAN HOMES. 

WEST INDIAN home is all doors and windows. This is 
no exaggeration. The cHmate requires that every dwelling 
should possess the lai^est amount of ventilation. It is not 
always that it has glass sashes, their place is supplied by 
jalousies, which, painted of a bright green, contrast cheerfully 
with the brick or whitewashed walls. The houses are not often 
built of more than two stories. Prudent builders make the upper 
storey of wood, and the lower of brick or mason work. This is to 
guard against earthquakes and hurricanes, two reminders of the 
instability of earthly things that are not always welcome in the tropics. 
Each window is provided with strong shutters and hurricane bars. As 
a rule there are no knockers or beUs attached to the door of entrance. 
So you signify your presence by rapping with the hand or walk in, 
just according to the footing of intimacy upon which you stand with 
the family. It is difficult to give an idea of the interior. Builders 
in these countries have followed their own devices. Earely are the 
rooms rectangular or even straight, there is always a difference in size 
somewhere. We have seen rooms which were built more to accommo- 
date the ground upon which they were erected than with any regard 
to architectural beauty. In good houses they are lofty and airy, well 
papered or painted, but there is little in the way of decoration. The 
floors, which are generally bare, with the exception of a handsome 
rug spread here and there, are splendid. They are made of pitch 
pine and are so cleverly put together that not a nail is to be seen on 
the upper surface. A few engravings or oil paintings are hung upon 
the wall. In some of the old families' houses one or two of their 
ancestors " done in oil " by some peripatetic artist years ago may glare 
down upon you from above. How those old people managed to look 
so prim and starched and stiff, when they sat for their portraits, is 
difficult to say. It must have been just as warm then as now. 
The furniture is substantially made of solid mahogany, and is kept 
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beautifally polished. A cottage piano occupies a conspicuous place. 
Not always in tune, whicli makes its jingling far from pleasant to the 
sensitive ear. We fully agree with a great composer that no young 
lady should learn that instrument, unless she intends to make it her 
profession. The Creole ladies are very tasiy and keep their houses in 
excellent order. They love flowers and little knick-knacks, especially 
crotchet work. The " tidies " which they throw over their rocking 
chairs, sofas, and music stools, are marvels of intricate workmanship 
and skill. The ubiquitous "photo" album, civilization's last 
infliction, is also to be found, and is about the 'first thing thrust into 
the visitor's hand upon calling. Most houses in St. Thomas have gas 
in every room. But no mantelpieces nor fireplaces. These are not 
wanted in a temperature so equable. Scrupulous cleanliness is the 
order of the day, and is as necessary in the "hall," as the reception 
room is called, as it is in the bedroom or smallest outhouse. Iron or 
mahogany bedsteads prettily draped with snowy muslin curtains and 
mosquito nets, a toilet table with glass, a marble washstand, a 
magnificent mahogany press, and a chair or two, complete the 
furniture of ihe sleeping apartments. A fine mahogany press is the 
pride of every Creole beauty. It is here she locks up her dainty 
dresses, her laces and perfumes, and very often her heart in the shape 
of tender words or loving letters, and maybe the portraits of those 
loved ones, too sacred for the profane to gaze upon in an album. 
There is no mistake about the value of a good press in such a climate, 
where centipedes, scorpions, and cockroaches play a little game of 
hide and seek from mom till dewy eve. There is a dining room, too, 
often commanding a pleasant view of town or harbour. There the 
morning coffee, eleven o'clock breakfast, and six o'clock dinner is 
taken, and sometimes a small dinner pariy to commemorate 
" paterfamilia's " birthday. And such a dinner. Not even at 
Delmonico's can they beat the Creole ladies for tastefultable decora- 
tions or succulent toothsome dishes. We have heard old epicures say 
so, rolling their eyes and smacking their lips at the remembrance of 
some of these gay and festive occasions. We have often wished they 
were once a month instead of once or twice a year. But they are 
expensive, and if you are a wine drinker — ^the wines are so good — 
that, what with all the health drinking, it is just as likely as not, 
that next morning may remind you that "he who breaks must pay." 

Every respectable house has a bath room, where the matutinal 
wash is indulged in by each member of the family. It is indis- 
pensable and refreshing. The water-closet arrangements are very 
poor. Even large and commodious dwellings on the Main Street, 
being entirely unprovided with so necessary a convenience. This has 
been somewhat remedied by the Dry Earth System. The kitchens 
are built on the same plan now, as they were two hundred years ago. 
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There are no open grates, no conveniences for roasting. Frying, 
stewing, or baking is the rule, and the cooking appliances are quite 
primitive. Nevertheless, mysterious and savoury compounds issue 
from these regions, and as long as "Papa John" or "Aunt Sally," 
can accomplish the ehsf cPcsuvres of a Soyer, it would be unwise to seek 
to penetrate into the how and manner of their doing it. Servants are 
coloured, and as a rule are not much worse than elsewhere. Unfortu- 
nately, since the "old time" families are dying out and honourable 
servitude is now becoming exchanged for shabby gentility, they are 
not quite so well posted up in their duties. This makes it awkward 
for the mistress, who has to act as a perpetual driver to get anything 
done properly. Eules to govern them have long since died out. And 
as you are obliged to keep your doors open, and as they do not 
always knock before entering your room, privacy is next to 
impossible. They are civil and obliging when kindly treated, and 
very honest. Perhaps it is the peculiar style of doing things in a 
West Indian household that contributes to their want of perfection. 
A lady rarely goes out to shop as they do in Europe. Even the 
highest personage in the island is a rarity in the streets. It is easy to 
imderstand how dependent a lady must be upon her servants, if they 
do nearly all her marketing and shopping for her. 

The cook lays out the money which x^urchases the daily food, and 
the housemaid buys most of the small things her mistress wants from 

the dry goods and fancy 
stores. This is accomplished 
by sending for articles to look 
at, or an inspection of pattern 
books. The amount of labour 
this entails upon the unfortu- 
nate shopkeeper is enormous, 
and can only be paid for by 
larger profits on his wares. 
Though why the ladies will 
not go out oftener, is not so 
difficult to understand. If 
the stores were more attrac- 
tive, goods better displayed, 
and elegant show-cases and 
plate-glass windows more fre- 
quent, there is no doubt that the men who introduced them would do 
all the business, and see most of the pretty faces in Charlotte-Amalia. 
We draw a veil over the mysteries of the market-place and provisiqn 
shops. They belong to the cooks. The dwellings of all classes are 
kept very tidy. No one is afraid of cold water, nor to use it. Floors 
are regularly scrubbed, and is a proceeding necessary enough if Hie 
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insectiyoroTis life, which abounds in these countries, is to be kept at a 
respectable distance. With all deference to my readers, we would 
observe that too much scratching in a warm climate is detrimental to 
the skin and exhausting, not to speak of its suggesting unpleasant 
reflections. Mosquitoes axe plentiful after rains, and at certain periods. 
Of course, one can sleep under a net, but this is not always the 
healthiest thing to do in the West Indies. 

Home life is pleasant enough, if one can content himself to live in 
the bosom of his family, and not long for the flesh pots of Egypt. 
Men go to business early, open their stores, sell, write, talk, drink, or 
smoke, as the case may be, eat their breakfast at their place of busi- 
ness, or go home for it, return to work, close up at five o'clock, and 
are within doors again for dinuOT. A quiet chat with your wife, or a 
friend or two, who may drop in, a round game or a dance with the 
children, and that is about the routine of daily life in the one com- 
mercial town of the Danish West Indies. On Sundays good people go 
to church, the rest stop at home. Some more devout attend twice a week. 
At four o'clock on that day the stores may be opened, only the cafes 
and rum-shops avail themselves of the privilege. A military band 
plays in the Emancipation Garden twice a week — ^Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons. If you wish to see the rising generation of St. 
Thomas, take a look at them on either of those days. 

Near the Emancipation Garden is the so-caUed Fish Market. And 
near to it, and on the King's Wharf, are to be seen the fish women 
and boatmen ; each a study by the way. The fish women — black and 
comely, with a dash or two of coffee colour thrown in here and there 
— are cheerful, industrious, and good-natured. Had they a more suit- 
able place in which to retail their finny wares, it would be better. The 
boatmen — ^with whom one makes his first acquaintance upon landing — 
are very apt to be like their kindred elsewhere in the line of extor- 
tionate fares. Their business is a poor one now-a-days, and with the 
decline of commerce, few of them are in a flourishing condition. 
Porters have to take out a license, for which they pay a small sum 
monthly. Mechanics, when skilful, do fairly well. It is a piiy that 
the good workmen are dying out and that no effort is being made to 
replace them. The ambition of every father and mother seems to be 
to make their son a clerk, or some such helpless article when out of an 
employ. This tends to overcrowding, and the ruin of the only prof es- 
sion left for Creoles to follow outside of a decent trade. The laws 
which govern apprenticeship seems to be ignored by mutual consent. 
Formerly a young man, after he had served his time, had to make 
a ** masterpiece," which had to obtain a favourable verdict from 
two master workmen before he was allowed to work even as a journey- 
man. Now, every loafer aspires to be a boss painter, carpenter, 
blacksmith, or builder, without such tedious formalities^ . 
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The laws are mild, and equitably administered. There is no trial 
by jury. The court proceedings are protocolled in Danish. 
!!nie Policemaster has a great deal of discretionary power. This 
ifi wielded with great prudence. The judges are impartial and incor^ 
ruptible. There are many excellent institutions, among them that of 
civil marriage. Many years ago the good people of St. Thomas 
dispensed with those formalities which make ^' twain one flesh." 
They were not a marrying people. At least so says old Nissen in his 
little book on St. Thomas. So late as the year 1835 only 662 persons 
were married out of a population of 11,071. There were few married 
among the whites, and still less among the coloured. Now-a-days, 
marriage is the only paissport to respectability and good society. 
"When any one dares to defy prejudice he is socially ostracised. 
There is less illegitimacy than one would suppose. The act of 
marriage legitimises all children bom before the ceremony. An act of 
acknowledgment before the judge will eyen do so. No child can be 
hopelessly bastardised as in some other coimtries, which might profit 
by the wise provisions in Danish law which protect the innocent off* 
spring of the errors of parents. Civil rehabilitation has recently been 
made possible upon proof of five years good behaviour from the date 
of punishment for a crime. On the other hand, there is much that is 
antediluvian. But this is Colonial. In Denmark itself, there have 
been great advances in Liberal ideas, which have not yet been 
extended to the Danish West Indies, Christmas Day, the following 
day. New Year's Day, Ascension Day, Easter and Whitsimtide, the 
25th July, the commencement of the hurricane season and the 25th 
October are observed as holidays. Wedding days and birthdays, 
christenings and confirmations, are kept up as elsewhere, and make 
glad the people who sell fancy goods and cards, and those who enjoy 
parties and good dinners. There are no undertakers in St. Thomas. 
This costly appendage to modem civilised life does not exist. As soon 
as a person dies, a carpenter takes measure for the coffin and makes 
it. The body is afterwards washed, laid out on the floor, is saturated 
with ice water and kept there until dressed and put into the coffin. This 
is made generally from white pine, and covered with black or white 
stufE to order. The floral offerings are many. An invitation sheet is 
sent round. The newspapers, if the deceased be a prominent citizen, 
condole with the relatives, and also invite through their columns. 
Twenty-four hours or so after death is about as long as a corpse can 
be kept above ground in the West Indies ; so at five o'clock the next 
day succeeding the demise, all the friends assemble in full dress, a 
hearse is drawn up, bearers are selected, and two by two they march 
in procession to the cemetery where the remains are consigned to the 
grave, the last home of all of us. 
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OHAPTEEXV. 

ST. THOMAS.— EARTHQUAKES AND HUBRICANES. 

|HEEE are few things which so unhinge a man as a hurricane olr 
earthquake. Everything is so pleasant and the climate so 
enchanting in the West Indies, tiiat in the midst of a peren- 
nial spring, no one ever dreams of such calamities, imtil like a 
thief in the night an earthquake rouses you up, or a hurricane 
blows you out of your house and home. Such awful visitors 
are never welcome, and if you have once met them you scarcely ever 
care to go through the same experience again. There is this 
difference between the earthquake and hurricane. The former takes 
you imawares, the latter gives you time to think. You may be in 
your bedroom or your '*hall," your store or your bath-room; the 
quake comes, and if yoii have not the strongest will, your first impulse 
is to run. It is awkward to be taken so suddenly, for just according 
to where you may chance to be at the time, so wiU be the manner of 
your appearance after you have rushed out. To fly from your bath- 
room, with only a bathing tub for a covering, is not only improper 
but very ridiculous, when you come to realise your position after the 
shock is over. And yet such funny things can occur and cause a 
laugh, even after such a calamity as an earthquake. The St. Thomas 
people, are reminded now and again of their existence. Sometimes in 
the day, sometimes in the night. You are in a dreamless sleep per- 
haps — all the cares and troubles of the day are forgotten — when a 
sudden shake of the ann rudely disturbs you from your slimibers. 
'* Do you feel the earthquake ? " asks your terror stricken wife. You 
are dimly conscious of a rumbling sound, you hear the glasses on your 
sideboard rattle, the bed vibrates. You start up, but before you are 
fully awake to the fact, the shock has past and all is still again. Not 
that you care to sleep. Eaint recollections of the frightful shock and 
tidal wave of November 18th, 1867, come flitting across your memory, 
so you get up, look at your watch, note the time, and gladly hail the 
daylight. Not that the earthquake, to which we havejust alluded^ 
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did most of the damage to St. Thomas. It was the tidal wave which, 
rushing in upon the deserted town, did most of the work of destruc- 
tion. Up to that time hardly anything was known of such phenomena 
to the inhabitants of the Danish West Indies. Within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant no such convulsion had occurred. Coming just 
after the terrific hurricane of October 29th of the same year, it capped 
the climax of terror, which those who had suffered from this last 
calamity had almost begun to get over. It is interesting to take up 
the newspapers of that time and read the several accounts. How 
houses were deserted and people lived in camp life, in tents upon the 
hills. And yet we cannot say that the results of this earthquake left 
such an impression upon our mind as the great hurricane which had 
preceded it. Perhaps, calamity upon calamity had blunted our feel- 
ings, and one or two more or less just then would have made but little 
difference. 

We have never been able to forget the aspect of the town and 
harbour of St. Thomas on that memorable 29th October, as we saUied 
from our own dismantled dwelling to look upon the work of destruc- 
tion which a four hour's cyclone had accomplished. Mighty vessels 
were torn from their moorings and swept upon the beach, trees were 
rent from their roots, houses were toppled over, the sea was yet lashed 
into fury, and hundreds of people were crushed to death or drowned. 
It is not an ordinary storm which can work its wiQ with the powerful 
and heavy steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Company, and out of 
them the "Ehone " was totally lost at Peter Island; the " Wye " was 
wrecked on Buck Island ; the ** Conway " went on shore at Tortola ; 
the "Derwent" at St. Thomas; while the "Tyne" and "Solent," 
though "serviceable" were dismasted. Pifty other vessels were 
wrecks, the town waa in ruins, and we never saw such sorrow and 
distress. 

It is hard for the placid denizen of quiet soils and temperate atmos- 
pheres to conceive the tremendous force of such a tempest. Of 
typhoons, cyclones and hurricanes — ^they know next to nothing by 
experience. Occasionally they have a high wind, which imroofs their 
sheds, showers down the tUes, strews their iron shores with wrecks, 
and makes sad havoc among their seamen. But such a tempest can 
no more be compared with the storm wind of tropical regions than 
their mild, half -felt earth-tremors with the earthquakes, which, imder 
the equator, demolish cities, alter the coast line of continents, and create 
or destroy islands. The elements in tropical zones seem truly to share 
the character of the people, and to acquire a passionate frenzy im- 
known elsewhere. It is well known that the awful tempests of the 
earth's central belt are all whirl-winds, turning furiously on a 
centre which moves with great rapidity upon a curved line. Modem 
nautical science has given seamen adequate directions how /to judge of 
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the course of these aerial tenors, and thns to steer out of their Tor- 
tices. But when the foiy of the atmospheric maelstrom passes oyer 
an inhabited spot, or a harbour crowded with shipping, as in St» 
Thomas, then a desperate list of losses and deaths is sure to be recorded, 
especially if the buildings are slight in construction. No gear which 
is not of the best and which is not doubled or trebled, will hold the 
ships exposed to the stress of the reyolTing storm. Anchors '' come 
home," cables crack, the windlasses of yessels are wrenched out bodily, 
so that the only temporary resource is to make the cable fast round 
the foremast; spars and rigging go over the side; the wild water, 
maddened to frenzy, tosses the largest ships aloft, snaps their tackle, 
and washes them high and dry upon the shore ; and the air is full of 
a hideous noise and confusion, heightened by cries of despair and 
death ; a noise which lasts until the vortex of the hurricane has passed 
the spot, and howled away across the land or sea in its destructiye 
course. 

Yet science promises that we shall master eyen these elemental 
tyran oies some day ! Man is not made to be for eyer the trembling 
yiddm of those visitations which at present appear so inevitable and 
capricious. The barometer is a certain prophet of the cyclone and 
hurricane, and when we understand it better, and have— -as we shall 
have — ^universal magnetic communication, the approach of these tre* 
mendous eddies of the aerial ocean will be announced beforehand and 
provisions made against their force. When such apparently malig- 
nant scourges of the earth shall be more completely understood, and 
their powers disarmed by scientific means, we shall probably find 
them, like all things else which were called " evil" in our ignorance, 
to be parts of a splendid and salutaiy systenii acting for the general 
good. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 
ST. THOMAS.— BEFORE THE COURTS. 

Christians-fort (believed to be the oldest building in St. Thomas) 
are the Police Court and Prison. Here the Policemaster of this 
island investigates cases, hears complaints, and passes sentence 
upon minor offenders. To the virtuous citizen, a citation, couched 
in courteous language and presented by two policemen, has no 
terrors. He scarcely thinks over the matter* imtil the time arrives 
next morning for him to present himself before the magistrate. But 
to the evildoer or the individual who has a ** screw loose " somewhere, 
and yet cannot, for his life, imagine why he has been cited, the twelve 
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CUBISTIANS-FOBT (MODERNIZED). 

or twenty-four hours which elapse between the citation and his appear- 
ance before the policemaster are fraught with great anxiety. It is of 
no use to ask the policeman why you are cited, they either cannot tell 
you or are not permitted to do so. So if you are not as "pure as 
snow," you will have every one of your misdeeds to review imtil you 
are brought face to face with the majesty of the law. Once before it, 
however, and you are treated kindly enough. Nominally this court is 
open to the public, though not actually so. There is a tendency to 
keep everything in connection with crime as private as possible. Conse- 
quently the public is never scandalised by the piquante and racy 
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remarks of barristers in a case of crim, eon. Nor horror-stricken with 
the detaiLs of scandalous divorce suits. They know that Mr. Tones or 
Snooks haa been cited to appear at the Police Court, and they hear all 
he has to tell about it when he comes out. They know his sentence, 
perhaps, but as the accoimt of his trial with the edifying proceedings, 
never appears in public print, the afEair is soon forgotten, and the 
individual, after having fulfilled his sentence, passes out of mind or 
drops back into his pla<5e in the commimity. And should his ofEence 
be criminal, he may, by a persistent course of good conduct, regain his 
position among his fellow men. We think this preferable to the glare 
and publicity of some other places that we know of ; and where judges 
are as considerate and impartial as they are in these islands, we are 
not sure but what we would as soon be tried by them as to place our 
fate in the hands of twelve free and enlightened fellow citizens. As 
we have said before, everything is conducted as quietly as possible. 
The PoUcemaster sits behind a table covered with green baize. A stout 
mahogany railing intervenes between this and the persons cited. A 
writer sits also at the table, generally to the right of it. He takes 
down the proceedings in a large protocol. A policeman is in attend- 
ance, and occasionally ohe or two clerks are engaged in writing inside 
the railing. The Policemaster opens the case by informing you of the 
charge made against you, in English if you only know that language. 
He translates your answers into Danish and dictates them to the writer. 
Everything that wiU throw light upon the case is taken down, but no 
one is put upon oath xmless it be requested. It is supposed that you 
are telling the truth. You may have to appear many times, at any 
rate imtil the investigation be completed. An immense amoimt of 
pains is taken to get at facts, and a great deal of evidence is carefully 
sifted before a decision is arrived at. No one can be convicted of an 
offence except upon his own confession, or it be proved by two wit- 
nesses. Stealing is so severely pimished that burglary is hardly 
known. For this reason the inhabitants may be said to sleep with 
their doors and windows open. Bolts, bars, locks and staples are only 
put up for the dread hurricane. "Wd have always envied the exemp- 
lary patience of the Policemaster and his assistant, when hearing the 
most frivilous cases. It is only the hardened offender who may expect 
no quarter. Murders are rare, and anything like premeditation is 
quite imcommon. Capital punishment is not enforced, and it is many 
years since an execution has taken place, A few years hard labour is 
meted out instead. The force of policemen is not very large, but quite 
sufficient to keep the town in order. Pines, imprisonment and bread 
and water, the rattan, or working on the streets in the chain gang, are 
the different modes of punishment. The prisoners are very well fed. 
Debtors are confined in Christians-fort. They are allowed to see their 
Mends from early in the morning till eight o'clock at night, when the 
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evening gun is fired. They axe also permitted to have their own 
furniture, books, papers and writing materials, as well as to take 
exercise in the courtyard. The creditor has to allow the debtor 32 
cents a day for his maintenance. The debtor can walk out a free man 
if the amount is not forthcoming punctually. A man cannot be impri- 
soned for the same debt twice. The rooms have bare whitewashed 
walls, iron-barred windows looking out on the harbour, and pitch pine 
floors kept scrupulously clean. It seems a ridiculous practice to 
imprison a man for debt. It would be as wise, perhaps, to imprison 
the creditor for giving credit. Who knows, but what a business on a 
strictly cash basis might not be the outconie ? 

There is a Eeconciling Court, before which disputants appear in 
order to settle their differences without going to law. It is- an 
admirable institution, and saves any amoimt of lawsuits. Lawyers are 
not permitted to plead in this Court. The Judges are two, and are 
selected from the citizens. Before these, the parties at loggerheads 
pour out their wrongs and plaints, each one stating his case, and each 
being patiently listened to. The Judges, who serve without remu- 
neration, do their utmost to bring about an amicable understanding, 
and, to their credit, nearly always succeed. Persons failing in their 
obligations before this Court can be proceeded against summarily. 

There is an ordinary Town Court, a Special Court, which may be 
held any day, a Criminal Court, and a Dealing Court. This investi- 
gates the circumstances of all deceased persons, sees that wills are 
properly executed, administers to the affairs of all those who die 
intestate, and takes charge of all assets, in cases of bankruptcy, on 
behalf of creditors. If a member of the Colonial Coimcil become 
bankrupt he loses his seat. Unless a man be more than ordinarily 
gifted, to beieome a bankrupt in St. Thomas virtually settles his 
career. To throw up one's affairs in the Dealing, does not release the 
imf ortunate merchant, though he may surrender all he possesses. He 
remains always responsible for any deficiency, and if he cannot get his 
creditors to agree to let him work again until he can recover himself 
he is at the mercy of anyone fiinty hearted enough to imprison him as 
soon as his "prodama," or time of protection, expires. The only 
advantage he derives from going into the Dealing is the immimity it 
confers until it is closed. For this reason, men, however honestly 
inclined and desirous of remaining, are forced to leave the island for 
Qountries .where they can commence life again, with no such prospect 
as imprisonment. 
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ST. THOMAS.— MEDICAL. 

|HE island of St Thomas, Danish West Indies, lies in latitude 
18^ 20' 30* N., and longitude 64** 56^ 30* W. Its length is 
almost thirteen miles East and West, with an average breadth 
of three miles. It has St. Croix on the South, distant forty 
miles, and Puerto Bico on the West, distant eighty 
miles. Its climate is remarkably fine and salubrious. 
Although situated within the tropics, the heat of the sun is 
greatly modified by the constant and invigorating trade winds. The 
island, too, being small and almost a mass of rocks, without forests, or 
much low ground, these winds come fresh from the sea and conduce 
much to the salubrity of the place. 

For many years it enjoyed an uneu viable notoiiety for being a hot- 
bed of yellow fever, and almost every author of note, who had visited 
its habitable shores, has had his fling at it on this accoimt. Canon 
Kingidey has stated that "it is as veritable a Dutch oven for cooking 
lever in, with as veritable a dripping pan for the poison when 
concocted in the tideless basin below the town, as was ever invented; " 
and Trollope has hardly said less. That many years ago, in the 
height of its prosperity, St. Thomas was imhealthy, and that imported 
yellow fever, cholera and other diseases, stalked rampant through its 
streets, is not to be denied. But as these diseases are not indigenous 
to the place, and as all this is altered now-a-days, our purpose will be 
manifest when we state that this island now stands pre-eminent in the 
West Indies for its healthy condition, and as one of the brightest 
examples of the value of strict sanitation it has ever, been our lot to 
encounter. 

In days gone by, filth reigned paramoimt, andj as a consequence, 
disease. Under the new Hgime, there is no cleaner place in the 
tropics, and were the same observance of sanitary laws the rule in all 
southern countries, the medical man would have but little to record of 
them, except as health resorts for those who seek a change of air, or 
to escape the blasts of a cold, northern winter. ^ . 
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And here we present a few of the factors we consider most f avonr- 
able to the inception of disease in our tropical towns. In the West 
Indies, rum is exceedingly cheap, as, indeed, are all kinds of liquors, 
a nominal duty on them only existing. A man-of-war arrives, and, as 
a matter of course. Jack gets leave to go on shore, imbibes to his 
heart's content, and if not locked up for disorderly conduct, spends the 
night on the streets as '' drunk as a lord," and exposed to the dew of 
the tropics. The ship leaves a few days afterwards, and our sailor, 
barely recovered from his debauch, gets an attack of bilious remittent, 
which, in a crowded forecastle, assumes an aggravated form, and is 
duly noted down by the attending surgeon as yellow fever ; the town 
or island last left, getting the credit for being a focus for the same, 
the man's receptive and the ship's imsanitary condition being left out 
of the question. Or let us suppose a stranger, just landed from 
Europe or America, accustomed, perhaps, to drink liquor several times 
a day in his own country, and to eat four or five meals. He fancies 
lie can do the same here. He finds the climate hotter, as a matter of 
fact, and the idea of wearing wooUen garments next to the skin, 

ridiculous. Indeed, he feels more 
or less inclined to walk about m 
puris naturalibusj were it allowable. 
He, too, indulges and keeps late 
hours in what Palgrave so justly 
terms, the " tepid moonlight." 
Who shall say that this man is not 
a fit subject for any kind of fever ? 
Eminent professors of theory and 
practice know full well, that given 
proper conditions of life, of rest, of 
comfort and happiness, intermit- 
tent or remittent forms of fever, 
the so-called malarial types are 
scarcely possible, and that it is the 
badly nourished, hard-working, 
exposed and drinking imfortunate, 
who gets them. This obtains in 
temperate zones, why not in the 
tropics ? It is true, that a long 
continuance of very high tempera- 
ture, followed by heavy rains, such as are only seen in these climates, 
may be one of the predisposing causes, just as the pestilential 
exhalations from a marshy soil may be another. But these ooimt for 
nothing as compared to a dirty town or city, where the vultures are 
the scavengers, and the hogs eat up the ofEal. As nothing compared 
to the emptying of sewage into harbours and rivers, or the aggrega- 
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tion of human beings into small spaces, such as cellars, tenement 
houses, or the holds of dirty ships. Dirt means disease anywhere, 
and dirt in a warm latitude means death. Cleanliness means health, 
in proof of which we point with pride, in confirmation of our theory, 
to the island of St. Thomas. 

There are several excellent physicians in the Danish West Indies. 
The public posts are filled with graduates from Denmark, who also 
enjoy a remimerative private practice. In St. Croix, the doctors are 
all Danish, and the time is not far distant when the same will be the 
case in St. Thomas. This is best illustrated by the following letter, 
read at a meeting of the Colonial Council, on the 13th July, 1886. 
" Government for the Danish West India Islands, 

" St. Croix, 8th May, 1886. 
[No. 687.] 

"According to the decision arrived at by the Minister of Finances 
on the 3rd of March this year, after communicating with the Royal 
College of Health, the given authorisation to Government by Royal 
Resolution of 25th September, 1872, provisionally to permit foreign 
doctors to practice in the Danish West India Islands, which was com- 
municated to the Colonial Council in Government's letter, of 21st 
October, 1872, No. 1,611, will for the future only be carried out 
during epidemics and other special cases. 

**In general, foreign doctors who come with the ia^tention to 
practice will have to await the Minister of Finance's sanctioi. 

" Which Government does not omit officially to bring to tih.e know- 
ledge of the Colonial Council. 

"(Signed) C..H. Abendrup. 
"(Signed) H. Hanshell. 

" To the Colonial Council for St. Thomas 
** and St. John:" 

As may be imagined this imexpected curtailment of a privilege, 
which had given to the island the benefit of foreign medical skill for a 
number of years, met with strong opposition from the Liberal 
members of the Colonial Council, one of whom presented a petition 
signed by the leading merchants and inhabitants of the Colony 
protesting against any such change whatsoever, and recommending 
the establishment of a Medical Board. 

After a lengthy discussion it was decided by a majority of the 
members to recommend the petition to the favourable consideration of 
the Home Government, and to appoint a committee to frame a draft of 
representation to the Minister of Finances, requesting him to recon- 
sider his decision. A year has past and gone, and the people of St. 
Thomas submissively await a reply. 

Since then one applicant has been referred to Copenhagen for exami- 
nation, and another, anative of St. Thomas and a graduate from the 
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University of New Tork, has been informed that there seems to be no 
reason for granting his request. What may be the fate of future 
foreign doctors applying for leave to practice in the Danish West 
Indies is difficult to say. Few would consent to be made a convenience 
of in times of epidemics, fewer still could afEord to await a reply which, 
in spite of rapid transit of these days, might take many months 
to give, and then put the petitioner to the expense of a journey to 
Copenhagen to be examined. Comment is superfluous. Only the 
narrow-minded men of our profession wiU rub their hands in contem- 
plation of such a paradise of medical monopoly as the Danish West 
Indies promises to be. It has been said in excuse that this has been 
ainied principally at American doctors. In that case we should be 
sorry, if this were really so, to hear that some of our excellent Danish 
colleagues in New York and Chicago, whose talents have made them 
justly respected, should find their own privileges curtailed when 
attention is drawn to this fact. Or to put it nearer home, how 
would young Danish doctors or chemists like it, i^ with genuine 
diplomas in their pockets, they were told on going to foreign countries 
that they could not exercise their professions, unless they undertook 
a voyage of three or four thousand miles to be examined, or that there 
seemed to be no reason for allowing them to practice ? Not that this 
would meet our approval, even as a well-merited return for the same 
conditions of thingps in these islands. Such stupid Conservatism is 
ruinous to medical advancement and those who, in their Conservative 
moods, would endorse such an attitude towards foreign physicians are 
obstructions to genuine progress. 

It was not until the year 1881 that the 
Homeopathic system of medicine ceased to be 
looked upon as a sort of harmless quackery, 
and the little sugar pellets became legally 
recognised as medicines in these islands by 
the authorities. Up to that time sundry 
good Samaritans went about with their 
boxes of pilules among the poor and destitute 
sick, who had been either given up by the 
regular practitioner or who had lost faith in 
his methods of practice. Had these sick peo- 
ple died, it might not have attracted attention, 
but as many of them unexpectedly recovered, 
the belief in Homeopathy increased. A prose- 
cution against a practitioner which ended in a 
sentence of imprisonment, on bread and water, 
and his subsequent release a couple of hours 
afterwards upon the payment of his fine by the 
A pooB PATiiHT. peoplc, was the first sign given by its opponent 
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of their objection to the system in question. And it was not long 
before both believer and practitioner were soon made to know what 
the majesty of the law had in store for them if they dared to give 
even pellets of sugar to their friends for the cure of their ailments. 
As a consequence, a large number of the oommimity petitioned that a 
duly qualified Homoeopathic practitioner be allowed to practice. They 
are yet most submissively awaiting his advent, and with the last blow 
aimed at foreign physicians, it is probable they will wait a little 
longer. 

Hie limits of this chapter will hardly permit us to give more than a 
X>assing notice of the diseases incidental to these islands. The extended 
description necessary for their complete eluddaticm would be tedious 
to our lay readers and of no particular interest to those of the pro- 
fession, who might prefer to refer to their text books. We take 
pleasure, however, in reproducing one of the sanitary reports. These 
are published in the official paper by the Landphysicus of St. Thomas. 
These reports, which owe their inception to our former esteemed and 
successful King's physician. Councillor A. Mi^ns, K.D., are fairly 
illustrative of the class of diseases to which the population is most 
subject, and their average occurrence : — 

SANITAET EEPOET FOE 4th QUAETEE, 1887. 

^.— Ltst of Diseases repobted weekly by the Medical Men. : — 

Small-pox — 

Ohicken-pox — 

Measles . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . — 

Scarlet fever .- . . — 

Diphtheria — 

Croup — 

Whooping Cough — 

Mumps 3 

(Gastric fever 6 

Typhoid fever — 

Exanthematic typhus — 

Yellow fever — 

Dysentery 21 

Asiatic cholera — 

Intestinal catarrh and acute diarrhoea 142 

Erysipelas, facial and ambulant 1 

Puerperal fever — 

Purulent infection — 

Intermittent and remittent fever 436 

Bronchial catarrh and bronchitis 69 

Influenza . . — 

Pneumonia . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Sore throat 26 

JEthcumatic fever 10 



Carried forward 717 
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Brought forward 717 

Gonorrhoea •• 27 

Venereal Ulcer 10 

Acquired syphilis . . 6 

Hereditary syphilis — 

Itch .. — 

Delirium tremens 2 

Ghronio alcoholism 22 

781 

' LcsT OF CAUSES OF Deaths : 

Liver disease 3 

Intermittent and remittent furor 21 

Spine disease 1 

Cancer I 

Leprosy 1 

Brain disease 3 

Apoplexy 2 

Chronic alcoholism . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Bronchitis ,, .. 4 

Consumption , . . , 24 

Heart disease 10 

Chronic diarrhoea 1 

Infantile atrophy 8 

Hsomorrhage , 1 

Oldage 10 

Accident 1 

Browned • . . . . 1 

Unknown 8 

109 
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C, — The Mortality was 109, and refresents an annual Death-rate of 29*04 
PER 1,000 persons litino, the Population estimated at 15,000. 



Children. 


Men 

above 16 

years. 


Women 

above 15 

years. 




0-1 
year. 


1—6 
years. 


6—15 
years. 


TOTAL. 


21 


13 


6 


31 


30 


109 



J). — ^The Births numbered 111, of which were: — 

Males 62 

Females . . . . 45 

Still-bom , .. .. 4- 

Total Ill 

St. Thomas, in January, 1888. 

JOH. wissma, 

Acting King^p Fhyatcutn, 
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As will be seen by a perusal of the foregoing, there are many 
diseases which do not figure as actually ocourringi and which seldom 
or never find a place in the case-book of the physician. The exan< 
themata, as a rule, run a very mild course, and scarlet fever is almost 
imknown. An authority on the subject. Dr. Kalmer, of St. Croix, 
says that he has never seen a case during his residence in that island, 
and that the same might be said of typhus. With regard to yellow 
fever, a case or two may be imported now and then, but these are 
promptly quarantined, or relegated to the fine lazaretto at Muhlens- 
f eldt Point. As far as small-pox is concerned, it might be said that it 
is owing to the Danish West Indies being such well vaccinated com- 
muuities that it has been almost banished from them, were it not an 
awkward fact that cholera and yellow fever have shared a like fate 
without vaccination. It is also worthy of remark t)iat with the advent 
of strict sanitation it disappeared with these, and that whenever it has 
occurred, it has commenced with a vaccinated or re-vaccinated ^rson. 
The vaccination laws are very strict as extended to these colonies. 
Fines are imposed every week until the child be vaccinated. Should 
a party refuse to pay for conscience sake, a levy is made. In default 
of means, imprisonment on bread and water is the alternative. The 
Landphysicus, in case of epidemic, may, after cdnf erence with the 
Superior Authority, cause every man, woman, or child to be re- 
vaccinated, imder a penalty of a daily fine of fifty tients. It is not oup 
intention to enter upon the merits or demerits of vaccination, and 
especially of a rite which, after so ma^y years in which to test its 
virtues, yet requires compulsion to make it acceptable to the people, 
some of whom look upon it with abhorrence, but we cannot do other- 
wise than enter our solemn protest against arm to arm vaccination in any 
tropical country, more especially in those where skin diseases of the 
most frightful forms, such as elephantiasis, the yaws, and leprosy exist, 
and where it is next to impossible for any physician to know the pedigree 
of the healthiest looking white or black child who may be presented 
to him. Few parents will confess such an inheritance as leprosy, even 
to their most trusted physicians. That "skeleton in the closet" is 
kept there until there is no help for it. It is but just to say of the 
local authorities that they give everyone who objects to have his child 
vaccinated a fair hearing, and that they do not browbeat anyone 
because he may not believe in vaccination. Many prefer to pay the 
fines which are inflicted, rather than run the risk of injuring their 
children ; though it must be confessed, fifty cents a week continuing 
throughout a number of years is a heavy price to pay for exemption. 

There is a Commimal as well aa a Military Hospital, and also a 
Hospital atta<3hed to the Boman Catholic Church. This accomplishes 
a great deal of good in a quiet sort of way, receiving the sick of any 
denomination. Medicines are supplied free to the poor from the 
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apothecary shop upon application, and proof of actual inability to 
purchase them. The prescriptions for these medicines have to be 
countersigned by the Communal physician. The foreign physicians* 
have not this privilege, though they give a large amount of gratuitous 
assistance. There is no workhouse nor reformatory in this island — no 
place for the utterly destitute. It is a sorrowful fact, but none the 
less true, that no one of those who made such immense fortunes in 
days gone by ever thought of founding a place for those whom mis- 
fortune or want might overtake at the end of their career. Indeed, so 
striking is the lack of such institutions in these islands that strangers 
are apt to compare them imf avourably in this respect with others in 
the West Indies. TherQ is, however, a great deal done by way of 
private charity in St. Thomas. In spite of this, with the decline in its 
prosperity, a great deal of want and misery are beginning to make 
themselves felt among the poorer classes. To relieve this alone, it 
would be well if the Executive and the Colonial Council were to patch 
up their differences. 

* Dts. Yillavicenoio and Auguste Nemours. These gentlemen had already 
reoeived permission to practice before the change in the Royal Resolution. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

ST. THOMAS.— AT THE WATER'S EDGE, 

|HE wharves and waxehonses of St. Thomas are suggesiire of its 
commercial importance. The wharves are substantially built 
upon wood or iron piles, and in most cases jut out into the 
Harbour for a considerable distance. The warehouses or back 
stores, as they are called, extend from the water's edge to the 
front stores, which open on the main street. Iron railway tracks are 
laid down in almost every store-yard. These are used for the carriage 
of goods from the landing-place to any part of the warehouse intended 
for their storage or display. 

The wharves present a busy scene, especially after the arrival of the 
Intercolonial, European or American steamers. When the Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company had its head-quarters here, it was livelier. Since 
its departure a good deal of the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the other steamship companies, notably the German, which has put 
on more steamers in consequence. 

Each wharf has its sign-board, boat-houses, and out-houses, as well 
as loafers sunning themselves, or others, more industriously inclined, 
on the look-out for a job. Then, too, there may be the boatmen 
belonging to the different ship-chandlers. A square-rigged or other 
vessel is signalled from the Point, a boat is quickly lowered, they 
jump in, and, vith their boarding clerk, who has rushed down in haste, 
away they go, sailing across the harbour, perhaps three or four skiffs 
representing as many fbms, in the hope of a prize. A vessel in dis- 
tress, a ^^ lame duck " as it is called, or a consignment. No matter, so 
long as it brings grist to the mill. As the harbour is still the resort 
of a great deal of shipping, and large vessels in particular, it is from 
these that St. Thomas draws a great deal of its business. Hence the 
water's edge, with the exception of the hurricane months (lasting from 
the 25th July to the 25th October), is always a scene of activity. If 
it be considered how many in St. Thomas derive their living from the 
flotsam and jetsam which the sea may bring to it, it^ not jfco be 
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wondered at that sliip-cliandlers, riggers, and outfitters look blank 
slionld the harbour be empty. Though this is never actually the case, 
there always being a few vessels in port, even at the worst time of the 
year. 
There is much more to be seen at the water's edge of St. Thomas's 

Harbour than might be supposed. 
Prom the fisherwomen to the "Cha- 
Cha," the individuals one encoimters 
there are a study ; notable the ** Gha- 
Gha," a nickname applied to those 
natives of St. Barts and Saba, who 
form a small colony by themselves on 
the outskirts of the town. These 
people, who are fair-complexioned, 
make an honest livelihood by plaiting 
straw hats, selling fruit, such as 
oranges and pine-apples, and by fish- 
ing. At any time their fragile craft 
may be seen skimming the deep blue 
waves outside the port. It is astonish- 
ing how they manage to keep these 
canoes, for they are nothing else, 
afloat in the water. Simply a ** dug 
out," formed of one piece of wood, 
about 12 ft. by 2 ft., with a lar^e sail, they go flying out to sea with 
their occupants, who seem perfectly indifferent as to turning over or 
not. If they should capsize, however, the men hold on to the boat, 
turn her, bale her out, jump in, and away they go again, as if nothing 
Had happened. The "Oha-Cha," lives frugally, and is very in- 
dustrious. 

We have already alluded to the boatmen who, in their trim-built 
•wherries, carry you on board, or bring you on shore. " Champagne 
Charley " is a fair specimen. This service is weU organised and under 
the control of the harbour-master. Passengers rarely complain of 
extortionate fares. The riggers, sail-makers, ship carpenters and 
caulkers are a class apart, which will only take Danish coin in pay- 
ment for their services. It is a pity that the rest of the working 
population are not as united in this respect. 

Not far from the water's edge, on your way down street are to be 
foimd the ice houses of Messrs. Baven and Co., at one of which a 
busy crowd of labourers may be seen, when the ice vessel is in, 
discharging its cargo. The heavy blocks of ice are slid upon an 
elevated stage towards the ice house, where they are grappled and 
stared away by men accustomed to such labour. Just below a 
number of urchins from blackest ebony to brown mahogany, a^ 
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disporting themselves in the water. Splash they go one after the, 
other into the briny fluid, making the air resound with their shouts 
of merriment. A little further down is the factory and small marine 
railway belonging to the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company. In these [ 
places a great deal of repairs are done for other steamships^ besides 
their own. Formerly, a large staff of hands was employed. This has 
been considerably lessened during the past few years. The Gas 
Works, ably superintended by D. Stiven, Esq., gives employment to 
many at the water's edge, besides furnishing light to the town. But 
it is at the coal wharves where the greatest activity seems to prevail. 
A typical wharf is Hiat which is leased by Messrs. Brondsted and Co, 
From eight to ten thousand tons of coal may be f oimd piled up, iu 
huge stacks, at a time. This enterprising firm, coals from fifteen to 
sixteen large steamers monthly, and is agent for no less than seven 
lines of steamers trading here, besides. Mr. E. Moron, to whom we 
are indebted for many interesting particulars concerning the coal 
labourers, says, that no class of our labouring population has been so 
persistently maligned. We have before alluded to the tendency of 
some authors to describe the negro of the Danish West Indies, and 
especially some of them, as licentious and immoral, but we unhesitat^ 
ingly challenge a comparison with the lower class of the white popula- 
tion dwelling in the large cities of Europe or America. The hard 
working coal wharf labourer of St. Thomas would not lose by it. As 
a rule, they are orderly and industrious. The coaling of a steamer is 
a sight worth seeing. No sooner is it in port than a horn is blown. 
This is the signal for the coal carriers to assemble, and it is not long 
before a hundred or more of them come trooping into the coal yard. 
By-and-by they may be seen running to and from the shore and the 
steamer with the heavy baskets of coal upon their heads. The greater 
part of them are women, who enliven this severe labour with their 
songs. These are sung in a minor key and a shrill nasal tone, 
generally alluding to some one they wish to make fun of, or to some 
local event. It is wonderful how rapidly Hiey can coal a large steamer. 
Four or five hours is sufficient. Machinery has been suggested 
instead, but up to now it has been shown not to be so available. Seen 
at night the coaling of a steamer is highly picturesque. Huge flam- 
beaux light up the scene. The coals glint and shine in the glare of 
the torches like so many diamonds. The dusky figures of the 
women, many of them of lithe and shapely form, moving along at a 
rapid pace, their hips swaying from side to side, not ungracefully, 
beneath the weight of their burthen, the snatches of song which break 
from them at intervals, the splashing of the waves against the great 
beams of the wharf, the escape of steam from the huge vessel along* 
side, the shouts of command issuing here and there, and the feverish 
liaste which seems to reign everywhere, must be seen to be under-* 
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stood or approciated. Words cannot paint it. After their work is 
over they go to their homes, but never to sleep before they have 
carefully cleansed themselves from the coal dust and other impurities. 
They always wash their limbs before leaving the coal yard. We 
have been informed, on good authority, ' that the women work better 
than the men, and are more amenable to discipline, though, mostly, 
all are, to kind treatment. They are fond of dancing and masking, 
and on days devoted to these amusements turn out in troupes, dressed 
up in a style hardly to be expected from such a dark quarter as the 
coal wharf. They dwell chiefly in that part of the town known as the 
** Black of All," living alone in one small room, or with a female 
friend if unmarried. Their pay is one cent per basket of coal 
weighing from eighty-five to ninety-five poimds. Some carrying as 
many as two or three himdred baskets during the coaling of a 
steamer. When not thus employed their pay is from sixty to sevent}- 
fiv^ cents per day, for discharging coal from the steamers or sailing 
vessels which bring it to St. Thomas. It is a life of hardship and 
exposure to all sorts of weather. Yet many reach a good old age. 
Consumption is what carries most of them off. Though, now that 
greater efforts are being made for their good, there is no doubt that 
this will become less frequent among them. To the great exertions of 
the Ministers of the Wesleyan denominations, notably the present 
incumbent, may be attributed the great changes for the better which 
have taken place latterly. May their labour bear fruit. For our 
part we wish every one success who may seek to do good to the coal 
wharf people. Their lot is a hard one, the hardest, perhaps, of all 
those in St. Thomas who earn their living at the water's edge. 
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CHAPTER XEX. 

ST. JOHN.— HISTORICAL. 

SHE Island of St. John lies in latitude 18* 18' 8" N., and 
longitude 64° 41' W. It is eight miles long and four miles 
■wide in the broadest part. It was first formally take^ 
possession of by the Danes in 1684, but was not colonized by 
them until 1716, when several inhabitants of St. Thomai> 
received permission to cultivate it. The English attempted to 
dislodge them next year, but were compelled to desist by an 
order from their own Government. 

The island consists of a mass of rugged and uneven hills, the 
highest of which attains an elevation of 1,000 ft. It is considered to 
be the best watered of the Virgin group, but although possessed of 
great natural advantages it enjoys little or no conmiercial prosperity. 

St. John is a free port, and its soil is very fertile. Coffee of a 
superior quality, as well as sugar and tobacco, have been cultivated 
there to a considerable extent in former years, and might have been 
to this day, had sufficient labour been forthcoming since emancipation. 
Its gradual decay may be attributed to this, and to the fact of many 
of its planters having transported their capital and industry to St. 
Croix and other places. Only a small quantity of sugar is produced 
m the island at the present day, while as far back as 1 775 there were 
sixty-nine estates of which twenty-nine wer6 sugar plantations. 

' St. John may be reached by any of the sloops running between the 
islands, or from the east end of St. Thomas at Smith's Bay, where one 
may cross over in a boat to Cruz Bay, which, consisting of a few 
detached houses, is called the town. Many years ago it rejoiced in a 
battery mounted with camions, and th^e was also a lieutenant with a 
detachment of some twenty odd soldiers quartered there. Now only 
the Judge and a couple of policemen represent the majesty of the law 
in this peaceable and well ordered island. Dutch-creole was once the 
prevailing language, many of the planters being of Dutch descent. 
The population, which now numbers about 900, speaks English, and 
is represented in the Colonial Council of St. Thomas by three 
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members, one appointed by Goyemment, and the others elected by the 
people. There is no resident doctor; this want being supplied by 
occasional visits from the Landphysicus of St. Thomas. Society is 
virtually nil, probably on accoimt of the difficult roads and the 
distance of the estates from each other. It is only on horseback that 
one can ride on the steep cliffa and moimtains of the whole island, and 
it is not without a certain sense of fear that you traverse some of the 
pathways which are cut out of the side of the hill and overlook an 
abyss of several hundred feet. 

The highest peak in St. John is named the Camel Moimtain, and 
affords a fine view over the whole country, the sea, and surrounding 
islands. When you reach the top you are actually transported to 
another climate, so bracing and deliciously cool is the atmosphere. It 
is a great pity that the island is in such a state of imcultivation, and it 
is sad to think that for want of labour so much good land is going to 
waste. There are several bays running in shore; among iiiem Eif 
Bay is the most famous, on account of the Carib inscriptions upon the 
rocks near by, and of which we shall say more in our next chapter. 
But of all its bays, indeed of all to be foimd in the Danish West 
Indies, there is none more serviceable for large ships than Coral Bay. 
Extremely wide, and surrounded on three sides by mountains which 
protect it from, storms, it is during a hurricane that it is one of the 
safest. The dip of the moimtains is so steep that ships can go close 
under the land. It runs very far in, which makes it difficult for sail- 
ing vessels to get out when the trade wind is northerly. Once upon a 
time the hopes of St. John were centred upon this place as the 
jwssible rival of St. Thomas. The inhabitants even went so far as to 
lay out the land in magnificent town lots as the future port in these 
islands which was to attract all the trade. Sic transit. Scarcely a 
fishing boat goes in there now. 

The lover of natural scenery wiU find much to reward him in his 
rambles over this picturesque island. Not to speak of the lovely views 
which are to be f oimd everywhere, there are places on the hills and , 
abrupt precipices by the sea where may be f oimd pretty specimens of 
quartz, crystal drops, yellow and white. Should boating be prefer- 
able, a pull to St. Mary's Point, where the granite cliffs, studded with 
mica, glimmer in the sunshine, or to Smith's Bay, when it is calm, is 
not easily forgotten. The bottom of this bay, which is of beautifully 
white sand, spreads out like a carpet, and is covered with all sorts of 
marine plants. These are of bright and varied colours, springing up 
in graceful forms, and, owing to the transparency of the water, seeming 
quite near to the observer. It is a rare and pretty sight, and always 
calls forth admiration. There are many other places to which a visit 
m,9y be paid by the excursionist, from which enjoyment may be 
denyed as well as health a^d recreation. 
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It was in this island, in the year 1733, and shortly after its settle* 
ment, that a bloody insurrection took; place among its slaves. Of the 
causes of this fearful outbreak there is not much said in contemporary 
history. It is the old story of the rising of an enslaved people against 
oppression and a tyranny which has scarcely a parallel. The follow- 
ing placard issued by the Royal Council just prior to it, on the 31st of 
January, 1733, is a sample : — 

1. The leader of runaway slaves shall be pinched three times with 
red-hot iron, and then hung. . - , 

2. Each other runaway slave shall lose one leg, or, if the owner 
pardon him, shall lose one ear, and receive one hundred and fifty 
stripes. 

3. Any slave being aware of the intention of others to run away, 
and not giving information, shall be burned in the forehead, and 
receive one hundred stripes. 

4. Those who inform of- plots to run away, shall receive ten doUara 
lor each slave engaged therein. 

5. A slave who runs away for eight days, shall have one hundred 
und fifty stripes, twelve weeks, shall lose a leg ; and six months, shall 
forfeit his life, unless the owner pardon him with Hie loss of one leg. 

6. Slaves who steal to the value of four rix-dollars, shall be pinched 
and himg ; less than four rix-doUars, to be branded, and receive one 
liiindred and fifty stripes. 

7. Slaves who shall receive stolen goods, aa such, or protect rim- 
aways, shall be branded, and receive one hundred and fifty stripes. 

8. A slave who lifts his hand to strike a white person, or threaten 
liim with violence, shall be pinched and himg, should the white person 
demand it, if not, to lose his right hand. 

9. One white person shall be sufficient witness against a slave ; and 
if a slave be suspected of crime, he can be tried by torture. 

10. A slave meeting a white person, shall step aside and wait until 
he passes, if not, he may be flogged. 

11. No slave will be permitted to come to town with clubs or knives, 
nor fight with each other, imder penalty of fifty stripes. 

12. Witchcraft shall be punished with flogging. 

13. A slave who shall attempt to poison his master, shall be pinched 
three times with red-hot iron, and then be broken on a wheel. 

14. A free negro who shall harbour a slave or thief, shall lose his 
liberty, or be banished. 

15. All dances, feasts, and plays are forbidden unless permission be 
obtained from the master or overseer. 

16. Slaves shall not sell provisions of any kind without permission 
from their overseers. 

17. No estate slave shall be in town after drum-beat, otherwise he 
ehall be put in the fort and flogged. r^r^r^r^I^ 
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18. The King's Advocate is ordered to see these regulations carried 
into effect. 

The Revd. Knox says : — " If the mind revolts at the perusal of this 
placard, it must be remembered in mitigation of its severity, that a 
large body of the slaves were but recently introduced from Africa, 
and therefore still ignorant, vicioun, and even savage ; and that the 
situation of the Colonists was becoming in a measure desperate froiu 
sjmptoms of disorder and rebellion." We do not doubt it in the least, 
and are not surprised at all that ^' at length they broke out in an open 
and bloody insurrection on the 13th November, 1733. Our only 
wonder is, that they did not strike for their freedom before." 

From the graphic account furnished by the same author, and 
which is the only available, if not the best, up to the present it 
would appear that eight soldiers commanded by a lieutenant and a 
sergeant were stationed at a fort which had been erected at the West 
end of the island. This was insecure, and poorly furnished with 
arms. Governor Gardelin, of St. Thomas, had been on a visit to the 
island, and was to leave on the following Sunday. That w£is the day- 
fixed on for the insurrection, and it was the plan of the slaves, princi- 
pally those of the Amina tribe, to murder the Governor and aU the 
white inhabitants, and then hold the island in their possession. A 
kind Providence delivered the Qx)vemor, On Saturday, he observed 
a large vessel passing to the South, and supposing it to be one of the 
Company's ships, rowed o£E to her in a small boat, and proceeded to 
St. Thomas, taking with him his daughter, Mrs. Soctman, wife of 
Judge Soctman, of St. John, and her infant child. 

Early on Sunday morning certain slaves were admitted into the 
fort, bearing bundles of wood for the use of the soldiers. It was their 
custom to do this on Saturday evening, but sometimes it was deferred 
until the next morning. In the bundles of wood the slaves had con- 
cealed their knives and cutlasses. At a given signal they rushed 
upon the soldiers, and succeeded in cutting aU down except one, who 
saved himself by hiding beneath a bed. The sergeant had sprung 
through a window without the walls of the fort, but injuring himself 
so severely as to be unable to escape, was also murdered. The lieu- 
tenant was absent upon his estate. As had been agreed upon, the 
slaves, now in possession of the fort, fired two guns, which was to be 
the signal for their success, and for all those engaged in the con- 
spiracy to rise and murder the whites. Alarmed by the guns, and 
seeing the commotion among the slaves, several planters, headed by 
John Beverhout, with their families, rushed to the estate of Mr. 
Durlo, now " Little Cinnamon Bay " ; the house on this estate being 
on an eminence, and protected by two cannon. In the meantime a 
fearful sacrifice of life was taking place on some estates. Whole 
families were massacred in the most horrible manner^r^ Among these 
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were Judge Soctman and his daughter, Mr. Xint, the children of Mr. 
Beker, the overseer of Mr. Moth, tiie wife of Mr. Kruger, and 
twenty-five other men, women and children. The bloody work had 
been sadden and without mercy. After murdering Judge Soctman, 
and placing Hs head upon a p<de» they held a council around his 
mutilated remains, whether they should kill his daughter, a beautiful 
child twelve years old. Overwhelmed with grief at the death of her 
father, she entreated them to take her life also; upon which they 
rushed upon her, and immediately her mangled corpse lay across that 
of her beloved parent. This daughter had placed a string of beads 
(which she had prepared irom. certain seeds found on the island with 
her own hands) around the neck of her little infant sister, when she 
left her the day before. That infant was afterwards Lady Lindberg. 
At her death, which occurred when she was upwards of ninety years 
of age, these beads were found suspended around her neck. She had 
ever worn them as a memorial of her murdered father and sister. 

The planters who had fled to the Durlo estate, immediately dis- 
patched a boat with a letter to the Governor of St. Thomas informing 
him of the insurrection, and entreating a,ssistance at once, and deliver- 
ance from their imminent peril. This letter was signed by Messrs. 
Beverhout, Charles, Runnels, Badger, De Wint and Zytsema. The 
consternation and grief produced by this letter (which also stated who 
had been murdered) were great. It was overwhelming to the Governor 
and his daughter, Mrs. Soctman. Vessels were at once despatched to 
bring off the survivors. By this time the slaves had surrounded the 
eminence upon which the mansion at Durlo estate was located ; and 
tiiey were only repulsed by the heroic conduct of an old Englishman, 
assisted by the rest of the planters. He poured down upon the con- 
[^irators, thirsting for their blOdd, a destructive fire from the two 
cannons, killing and wounding many. This forced them to withdraw 
to the foot of the hill, and, under cover of the cannon, the planters 
were enabled to embark their wives and children for St. Thomas and 
Tortola, on board the vessels which had now arrived for their assist- 
ance. When these fugitives arrived at St. Thomas, the excitement 
and tumult there were greatly increased. An alarm was fired from the 
fort, fearing that the insurrection might extend to St. Thomas, and the 
garrison of ninety men were got under arms, assisted by sixty sailors 
from vessels in the harbour, headed by Lieutenant Stibot of the navy. 
A large East Indiaman (the vessel in which the Governor had come 
from St. John), was also moved close to the town. After this precau- 
tion. Lieutenant Taarbye, with thirty soldiers, Captain John J. 
Oreutzer, with the young burghers, and John de Wint, with the 
Jaeger Corps, fully armed and equipped, proceeded to St. John. Upon 
their arrival at Coral Bay, they at once stormed the fort, and drove 
out the slaves. Assistance, was then disnatched to the Durlo estate, 
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where the planters were stHl holding out against fearful odds. This 
detachment met with obstinate resistance in attempting to reach the 
house. The slaves were armed with the muskets taken from the fort, 
and with knives and cutlasses fastened on poles, but they were ulti- 
mately driven off, and the planters relieved. Holding possession of 
the fort and this house, a coimcil was held, and it was found impos- 
sible for so small a body of troops to suppress the insurrection, or even 
dare to venture out upon the estates. Inquiry, however, was instituted 
into the extent of the insurrection and how far any of the planters were 
spared. Dr. Cornelius F. Bodger was the only survivor, save those 
who had sought refuge on the Durlo estate. The slaves had spared 
him on condition that he would attend to any who might be ultimately 
woimded. It was also learned that the Creole negroes had not sided 
with the rest of the slaves, and that the insurrection had first broken 
out on the estate of the company, now called " Caroline," and had 
extended to the estates of Messrs. Suhm, the former Governor, 
Hendricksen, Soctman, and Peter Krug^, until it had spread over the 
whole island. This information was derived principally from a servant 
of Dr. Bodger, named Christian Sout, in whom Hie conspirators had 
every confidence, but who was a friend to the whites. He afterwards 
became very useful as a spy, and for his fideliiy received his freedom. 
He was highly intelligent, and signally skilful and successful as a 
botanist in the use of the medicinal plants found in the island. The 
force sent from St. Thomas, finding itself unable to contend against 
the superior number of the slaves engaged in the insurrection, returned 
with fiJl the planters, leaving the slaves in entire possession. 

Upon their return, the Royal Council engaged the services of Capt. 
Meaux, of Nevis, whose vessel was lying in the harbour, and was 
manned by sixty men, to regain the island. He likewise failed, after 
making an unsuccessful attack upon the fort at Coral Bay, in which 
two of his sons were killed by his side. 

The book-keeper from St. Thomas was now sent to Martinique to 
seek aid from the French. The Governor of that Island very 
promptly despatched four hundred men with their officers to Cor^ 
Bay. This force encamped near the Fort, from which the negroes 
fled at their approach. They were joined by all the available force 
from St. Thomas, and the formeir planters of St. John. By sending 
out diSerent detachments in different directions along the north and 
south sides of the island, and driving the insurgents before them, 
they forced them to concentrate on the north-east side. Here they 
were surrounded by the troops. Finding all chances of escape cut off, 
they first held a feast, and rather than fall into the hands of those 
£:om whom they could only look for the most severe and merited 
punishment, they resolved upon self-destruction. Three hundred 
♦ere, after a few days from the time they were surrounded, found 
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lying dead at Brim's Bay, now *^ Anna Berg." Seven others were 
also discovered in a ravine, a short distance off, who appeared to have 
been the leaders in the insurrection, who had shot each other. Seven 
guns broken to pieces, save one, were found lying by their sides. 
Tradition reports that the three hundred had cast themselves from a 
high precipice on the rocks below. The historian Host says they 
were shot, and were found lying in a circle. A few had been taken 
prisoners. Two of these had been summarily executed in St. John 
and twenty-six in St. Thomas, some of the latter having been made to 
tindergo the severest torture. The insurrection was thus suppressed, 
and the island recovered after it had been in possession of the 
insurgents for six months. Of the estates, on forty-four the buildings 
were all destroyed, whilst on forty-eight they had been preserved. 
The Governor's estate had suffered the most. Many planters were, 
of course, ruined, and those who found themselves involved in debt, 
retired to Tortola. The expense to the Government in quelling the 
insurrection amounted to 7,905 rix dollars, besides presents to the 
French officers. 

The Government in St. Thomas afterwards proposed to the planters 
of St. John to pay one-third of the expense which it had incurred in 
quelling the insurrection, but they refused, on the ground that the 
insurrection had commenced on the company's estate, where the 
greater number of the Amina tribe were labourers, and that the Fort 
had been left in too insecure a condition, and the force stationed there 
too small, considering the danger to which they had been exposed. 

The melancholy events of this year were long remembered by the 
inhabitants, and what aided to render it more painfully memorable, 
famine and disease swept off many upon the different estates. Never- 
theless, it was not so long before it recovered some of its former 
prosperity, for in the year 1789 we read of its having a population of 
2,383, of whom 167 were whites, 16 free negroes, and 2,200 slaves 
who were all busily engaged in agricultural pursuits. , 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CABIBS. 

;N the island of St. John, at a place called ''Eif Bay" is a 
waterfall. The crystal stream rushes merrily along, forms a 
basin opposite a mound of rocky formation at a short distance 
from it, and continues its course to the sea. The inhabitants 
call it '^ living Gut." A closer inspection • of the rocks which 
skirt its border reveals the existence of several rude drawings 
upon them which present the appearance of having been made 
at a time when stone implements only were known to the executants. 
These traces of a people, who must have existed centuries if not 
ages ago, are of great interest, from the fact of their resemblance to 
those of a similar character upon certain rocks in Guadaloupe and St. 
Yincent, and antiquities attributed to the Caribs which have been 
foimd in Porto Bico and other West Indian Islands. A comparison of 
the manner in which they are drawn would seem to indicate a 
common origin, and did we possess a key to their meaning, it is 
possible that some light would be thrown on a subject which, up to. 
the present, is an enigma to the ethnologist and antiquary. 

The discovery of a very valuable relic by 0. Berg, Esq., of this 
island, and now in the possession of His Excellency GK)vemor Aren- 
drup, is one of those circumstances which, trivial in itseH, seems to 
clear up at least one point with regard to those who made them. In 
other islands, as well as these, especially upon Estate Tutu, 
St. Thomas, there have been found a good many traces of occu- 
pation by the Oaribs, These were always in the shape of 
implements of war and utensils for domestic xise of the rudest descrip- 
tion — hatchets, axes, battle-axes, chisels, and spear-heads of stone of 
that kind generally classed under the head of '' celts." But this relic, 
which was dug up at the time of the demolition of a portion of Old 
Christians-fort, is of a more intricate and beautiful design than any- 
thing usually executed by the Caribs. For this reason we would 
assign to it a much earlier date, as the production of the more peace- 
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able Arrowauk. Smoothly and 
deftly cliiselled out of a yery dark 
green stone found only in St. 
' John's and a few other places in 
the West Indies, it seems to repre- 
sent either the head of an elephant, 
parr( t, or crocodile, according to 
the fancy of the examiner. The 
hooked nose of the one human 
figure, and the almost sphinx-like 
severity of the other are remark- 
able, and are not the least striking 
features of this interesting curi- 
osity. From the aperture of A to 
Hie other at B is a passage, and 
were the holes not so small it 
would be reasonable to conclude 
that it was a veritable Indian pipe 
of peace, and as such was used by 
its early possessors. 

We have before alluded to the 
similarity existing between the 
STONE RELIC POUND BY c. BERG, ESQ., caxviugs at " Eif Bay," St. John^s, 
NOW IN POSSESSION OP HIS EXCELLENCY aud thoso ou the rocks at St. 
GOVERNOR ARENDRUP. Yinceut. Thcso, which aro situated 

in a valley on the Carribeans side of that island, are covered with 
incised figures. Like those on the rocks in St. John's, they appear to 
be of great antiquity, and the lines or grooves are so nearly obliterated 
that it is difficult even to hazard a guess at their meaning. The 
central figure, however, a face enclosed in a triangle, seems to 
resemble an aboriginal representation of the sun. The scroll g 9 
is peculiar to them all. The relics from Porto Hico have the same 
characteristic, and the only difEerence at all, and which would seem 
sadly out of place to the iminitiated, is the cross on the rocks at St. 
John's. This emblem might be said to be a later production, if a cai*e- 
ful examination did not reveal the fact that it was made with the 
same class of instrument, possibly a stone gouge, as the forms of the 
faces. The proximity of both of these places to a waterfall, their 
romantic situation, and the similarity which they bear to each other 
have led to a variety of speculations concemiDg their uses. Some have 
conjectured that it was here that the Oaribs held their cannibal feasts 
on the slaughtered bodies of their enemies, or of those young captives 
whom they had kept or reared for that horrid purpose. Others, that 
they may have been the burial places of their dead or places of 
sacrifice. But as we find it recorded that the Oaribs did not bur' 
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their dead in that manner, and that thej generally ate their enemies 
at once after a battle, it is reasonable to suppose that they were places 
of worship or groves where their religious rites were performed. 

When or how these primitive inhabitants disappeared from the 
Danish West Indies cannot be definitely ascertained. The first we 
hear of the Caribs in connection with these islands is on the second 
voyage of Columbus to the West Indies in 1493. After having 
landed at Ghiadaloupe, he continued his cruise northwards towards 
Hispaniola, and coasting the islands, he discovered what he presumed 
to be the last resident Caribs at ike island of St. Croix. Here a 
boat's crew of Spaniards attacked an Indian canoe, containing several 
men and women. Even after the canoe was overturned the Indians 
fought in the water, discharging their arrows while swimming as dex- 
terously as though they had been on firm land; and the women 
fought as fiercely as the men. 

How long after the discovery of these islands the Caribs continued 
to inhabit them it is impossible to determine with accuracy. In 1596, 
when the Earl of Cumberland on his way to attack Porto Bico, 
visited the Virgin Islands, he described them as " a knot of little 
islands wholly iminhabited, sandy, barren, and craggy." Nor is there 
any mention of Du Tertre and others, when treating of the early 
settlement of St. Croix in the beginning of the 17th century, of the 
Caribs being then in that island. It is probable that as soon as the 
Spaniards were well established in Porto Eico, the Caribs, seeing the 
treatment which the Arrowauks received at their hands, and having 
already felt their superiority, would leave a vicinity which threatened 
them all with captivity or extermination, and join the main body of 
the tribe in the Windward Islands. Such were their canoes and 
larger craft, as described by Pere Labat, that this migration could 
easily have been accomplished. Olendorp, a German historian, says, 
they were driven away from the Yirgin Islands in the time of Charles 
v., about the year 1550, the Emperor having ordered them to be 
treated as enemies and exterminated. Not that this was easily accom- 
plished. The warlike and unyielding character of these people made 
them far from contemptible antagonists, and it is recorded that 
though more than a million of the peaceful inhabitants of the larger 
islands were murdered by the early discoverers, it was not without a 
struggle that the Carib race succumbed to its inevitable destiny. 
Clinging with tenacity to their old faith and customs, they battled 
with the invaders to the last. Having a religion of their own, they 
would not be converted to the faith of their conquerors. Not with- 
out reason did they argue, '* You have stolen our lands and 
those of our neighbours, you have violated our wives, have massacred 
our people, desolated our homes and committed unheard of 
cruelties for the sake of gold. How then can you expect from what 
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we have seen of the bad 
life of you Christians, 
that we should wish to 
be >like you ? " So 
fearful had been the 
baijbarities practiced 
upon them, that the 
very name of Christian 
inspired than with 
horror, and to call them 
so never failed to excite 
their ire and to make 
them grind their teeth 
with rage. From all 
accounts they were a 
well-proportioned rax^e, 
stout and robust, and 
of such a good con- 
stitution, that many 
attained the age of 
one himdred years or 
more. As in most of 
the Indian tribes exist- 
ing to-day, th«ir female 
consorts did all the 
laborious drudgery in 
connection with their 
nomad life. Polygamy 
was universal among 
them, and each savage, 
more particularly the chiefs, had several wives, esteeming it a mark 
of distinction to have a large family. As eaxih woman had her own 
home it must have been conducive to domestic harmony. The. old 
writers descant much upon the love of the Carib woman for her 
lieige lord, and how good she was to him whenever he paid her a visit. 
They rarely quarrelled, the man scarcely ever giving way to violence, 
even in cases of infidelity^ Sometimes a female captive would have 
her. brains knocked out by a blow from. his massive "Bonton," or 
war-club, especially after a debauch of Ouycow* ; but to the credit of 
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, f Ouycow was an intoxicating liquor in use among them. It was made much 
the same as pulque is to-day, in some parts of New Mexico. Four or five of the 
inbsi venerable old hags congregated round a large calabash, and chewing fast and! 
furioud' the agave in Mexico, the cassava in the Antilles, they expectorated the 
juice thus^ obtained into itj which being afterwards fermented, was relished at alf 
their convivial meetings*^ — - _ ^ t,.j 
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the Indians, be it said, 
sudh an act was most iin- 
favourably looked upon 
by the old men of the 
tribe. Divorces were 
uncommon. In all 
cases the woman took 
charge of the children, 
who, as they grew older, 
were taught to fish, 
shoot, and swim, as 
well as to make little 
baskets and cotton ham- 
mocks, in which latter 
accomplishment they 
excelled. On attaining 
the age of puberty they 
were require4 to fast 
for three weeks or a 
month, when their skins 
were lightly tattoed or 
cut with tiie teeth of 
the agouti. Wh^n a 
young man wished to 
marry a young girl to 
whom he was not enti- 
tled by right of blood 
relationship, as, for in- 
stance, his cousin ger- 
man on the female side, 
he simply asked her 
from her parents, and 
after partaking of a family dinner together, he took her to live with 
him. No degree of consanguinity prevented them from marrying 
each other. Many fathers espoused their own daughters, by 
whom they had children, and many mothers their sons, though 
this was a veiy rare case, but it was a common thing among 
them for a man to marry two sisters, or* sometimes the mother and 
daughter. 

This does not speak much for their morality, nor does the fact of 
their being a finely formed race exactly agree with the many theories 
of idiocy and deformity resulting from inter-marriage, which are so 
freely advanced at the present day. Though why they should have been 
exempt from any of the consequences likely to arise from marrying 
'^ne's relations is a question not readily answered, unless we refer to 
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their hardy life, and their freedom from some of the peculiar yices 
attendant oh civilization. 

The ancient Carib was a cleanly personage, and took a bath on 
rising early every day of his life. After this matutinal wash they lit 
a great fire, and crouching around it to warm themselves, for they 
were exceedingly susceptible to the cool morning air, they waited 
patiently for their breakfast. After that, they went fishing or 
hunting, at which thev were very expert. The least industriously 

inclined made clubs, 
and bows and arrows. 
The women were 
always at work, 
whether combing the 
hair of their hus- 
bands, painlang them 
withrotccou, preparing 
their meals, or making bread. They also did a good deal of gardening, 
digging the earth with a pointed stick. Here they cultivated many 
Mndsof plants, of which they possessed an intimate knowledge ; for 
on them devolved the care of the sick and the wounded, whom they 
cured with great skill by the simplest means. The manioc or cassava 
was also grown in great quantities, and formed one of their staple 
articles of food. Those who remained at' home, manufactured cotton 
hammocks, which were very commodious and healthy to sleep in, and 
sometimes took them a whole year to make. "When new they were as 
white as snow, but, before xising, they were stained, oiled, and 
rubbed with roueou in order to preserve them from the weather. 
Some of the men employed themselves in building canoes, of which 
l:hey had two kind_8. The largest were called CanoUa and the smallest 
Couliala, which were made from the trunk of a tree, hollowed 
out by the means of fire, and shaped by their stone hatchets. 
The CanoUas were usually from thirty to forty 
feet long, and were sufficiently capacious to 
hold forty persons. The Couhalas were never 
more than twenty feet long and three or four 
feet wide, and were pointed at both ends. 
yi^y^P^ They were rowed in the same manner as the 

CanoHas with broad paddles and by pushing 
the water from them. 

Possessing no knowledge of the compass, 

they nevertheless made long voyages, keeping 

THE Boucou, as ucax to land as possible, though if they lost 

sight of it they guided themselves by the stars at night, and the course 

of the sun by day^ Each Canoiia was governed by a captain, who 

superintended the embarcation of his men and the construction of th ~ 
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CABIB IN HAMMOCK. 



teoaporarj j)alin-tre# roofs under which they suspended their hammocks, 

and used as a 
shelter when they 
rested in some 
strange phice on 
their journey. 

It is a notice- 
able fact that the 
men never inter- 
fered with the 
women's employ- 
ments, it being 
considered derog- 
atory to their 
digoity to do so. Both sexes drank freely at their entertainments, 
which were held when they were about to go to war, or when the 
males verging on manhood, submitted themselves to be tattoed with 
the agouti's teeth to display their courage, fearlessness and endurance 
of pain. These feasts were also given after the accouchment of their 
wives, when they cut the children's hair for the first time, when they 
made their sons warriors, when launching a new canoe, when planting 
a garden, or erecting a new habitation. At these festivities dancing 
was their principal diversion. Eubbing their bodies with a tarry-like 
gum, they sprinkled themselves with the feathers of birds, which 
adhering to their olive skins, gave them a strangely mottled look and 
a most comical appearance. Throwing themselves into an infinity of 
extravagant postures, they never failed to excite- the mirth of the whole 
assembly. The dances were invariably accompanied with a wild music 
of their own, some playing a kind of flute, and the young men chant- 
ing in a loud and discordant' tone, only contrasted by the old men's 
deep bads voices, thick and rough from their deep potations, for they 
never joined in chorus imtil quite drunk and noisy. From time to 
time they washed down their exertions with sundry calabashes of 
oiiycou, of which each guest was bound to partake at stated intervals 
Nor durst he refuse, even at the risk of bursting — an accident, how- 
ever, always kindly prevented by one of the strongest of flie company 
so squeezing his friend's stomach as to force him to eject in a 
summary manner all he had drank, in order to make room for a fresh 
supply. 

Amidst all this noise and confusion, the master of the house kept * 
perfectly sober, ^nd, planted before the door with his massive club, he 
kept his guests in order. Not supposing that intoxication was a crime, 
the women got drunk as well as the men, who always took care of 
their tipsy companions at these feasts, as it was considered a great 
crime, ajnong thenx to take advantage of anyone not in his or her 
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senses. Their hospitality was unbounded, and it was considered an 
insult to refuse it when proferred. 

When a friend paid them a visit, he was at once invited in and a 
hammock was slung for him. Politely requesting him to rest himself, 
one woman brought him drink and another food. Having eaten and 
drank to his satisfaction, he was saluted with respect by everyolteof 
the house with the word Sakatihon, signifying **you are welcome," 
and after having invited his entertainers to join him in eating the 
remains of his repast, he bade them farewell. Whether stranger or 
friend, each was treated in the same manner, though an old man or one 
whom they thought worthy of great consideration, was generally painted 
with roucou and annointed with palm oil before leaving. As a rule, 
they ate ijiree times a day, and like the Caribs yet inhabiting the 
interior of Guiana, the male portion of the family took their meals 
apart in the principal hut, while the women and children ate in their 
own little house. Du Tertre describes them as squatting like so many 
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monkeys round a large eoUi/ (half a calabash), which served them for a 
disli, ^eir food consisting of a sif ange medley of crabs, turtle, and 
other fish, with plantains, boiled together, each Indian dipping his 
cassava bread into the calabash and helping himself to that morsel for 
which he had the greatest fancy. Salt was never used in the prepara- 
tion of their food, and the flesh of many animals was considered 
unclean, though they did not scruple to vary their repast with the flesh 
of an implucked bird, which, when half-cooked, they devoured with 
great reKsh* 

Next to the beautiful coat of roucou which was their only covering, 
and which served as an excellent protection from the ardent rays of 
the sun, they took a world of pains with their hair, which was long 
and black as the raven's wing. Drawing it backward, they fashioned 
it into £m elegant top knot and dressed it with a profusion of feathers 
and trifles, which gave them a warlike appearance. They also pierced 
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their ears, their lower lip and nose ; through the cartilage of which, they 
stuck long parrot's feathers in the form of a moustache. They passed 
Jiiook^ through theii' ears and kept open the lower lip with a wooden 
pin. Some of them wore collars or necklaces, orna- 
mented with the teeth of the agouti and monkey, 
while divera seeds and shells were used as substitutes 
when the former were not to be procured. 

Some of these collars were of immense weight, 
especially those of stone, which were worn by their 
chiefs on great occasions, and were hung aroimd with 
whistles made from the bones of their enemies. As 
they plucked every hair from their face on its first 
cABiB ORNAMENT, appcarancc, the beard was scanty, if ij^deed any 
had a chance to grow on it at all. The men also wore armleta close 
to tha shoulder and rings around the leg below the knee. The women 
dressed their hair, somewhat similar to that of the men, but wore 
no feathers ; they also wore bracelets and necklaces of crystal or coral 
which sometimes weighed six or eight pounds, and they painted them- 
selves with roucou like their 
husbands. AU the yoimg girls 
and married women, except cap- 
tives, were accustomed to wear 
from their childhood a kind of • 
half stocking, which extended' 
from the ankle upwards about 
four inches, and another just 
under the knee which compressed the calf of the leg to such a 
degree that according to a very queer simile of Father Du Tertre 

it looked like a Dutch cheese squeezed 

between two plates. These species of 
stockings were esteemed as a marl( of 
distinction, and in spite of their being very 
painful at times such was their pride in 
them, that no woman justly entitled to their 
use, would have ever beeai seen without. 
IDvL Tertre relates a somewhat amusing 
anecdote, illusti:ative of the inconvenience 
to which the early French settlers were 
sometimes put, whenever the Caribs, dressed 
in all their finery and paint, condescended 
to pay them a visit. A savage chieftain in 
all the glory of a new and complete suit of 
STONE COLLAR. roucou, haviug been rather sharply reproved 

by Madame Aubert, the wife of the Governor 
of the Island of Guadeloupe, for having sat down in her hammock 
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and lelt the greater part of his suit imprinted, behind hini^ and 
Mkmsieur Aubert, her husband, having invited him, a short time 
after, to come and dine with them, they had a great deal of trouble 
to persuade- him ; as the chief foresaw that he wotdd infallibly stain 
the bench on which he was to sit when at table ; but having cast his 
eyes on the wooden platter that was set before him, and concluding 
that this round article, which only wanted three legs to make a stool, 
was intended for that use, he carefully placed it upon the bench, and 
sat down upon it, amidst roars of lai^ghter from the assembled com- 
pany. In spite of their kind explanation- of the uses to which a plate 
should be put, and their protestations that no offence was meant, he 
became tremendously angry, and bluntly telling them that he did not 
know in what way or on what place he should sit before them, he 
strode away in great dudgeon, vowing that they never should be 
troubled with his presence again ; and he kept his word, for no 
amount of persuasion could induce him ever to come back. 

Whence originated the horrible custom of eating the flesh of their 

enemies slain in battle is a 
problem for the historian 
and philosopher. In our 
own researches on this 
subject, we find that the 
Aztec priests on the occa- 
sion of their sacrifices 
threw down the bodies of 
their victims, when pri- 
soners of war, among the 
people, who feasted them- 
selves and their fi'iends 
upon the dishes they pre- 
pared of the flesh. It is, 
therefore, likely that these 
savage customs were adop- 
ted by the different nations 
composing the inhabitants 
of Mexico, and being after- 
wards ingrafted in the 
belief of the wandering 
tribes of Indians, anthro- 
pophagy became, with them, as much a religious ceremony as it was a 
mode of slaking their vengeance and striking terror into the hearts of 
their enemies. It could not have been from any particular liking that 
they practiced it, for we find it recorded that they were ill for days 
after these horrid banquets. 

We have said before that they were a warlike people, but we al 
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find tifttt though they were vindictive enough when aroused, they 
were far from being bloody or ferocious. It was only after a council 
of war had been held, and each of them had recounted the wrongs he 
had suffered, that their passions became sufficiently inflamed to 
declare war. Armed with their massive clubs, their poisoned arrows, 
bows and assegais ; having first consulted their magicians as to the 
favourable exit of their enterprise, they drank oiiycou until suffi- 
ciently intoxicated to be thoroughly brave, and started, only taking 
enough women along to oil their hair, to paint them with roucou, and 
cook for them. 

When they arrived in their enemy's coimtry, they sent out spies to 
ascertain their strength and position. If they found themselves un- 
able to cope with them, on account of superior numbers, they laid in 
ambush and waited patiently until they fell into the snare, when, 
yelling like fiends, they fell upon them, slaying aU, if possible, and 
taking but few prisoners, of whom the men were reserved for death 
and the women for slaves. All who died on the field of battle were 
eaten at once, after having been well roasted ; those who remained 
alive were taken home in triumph, subjected to a severe fasting, and 
terribly illtreated ; their savage captors ever and anon pretending to 
dash out their brains with a club. These unfortunate prisoners, well 
knowing the fate in store for them, bore these insults and threats with 
exemplary patience and treated them with contempt, at the same 
time reminding them of how they had eaten their fathers, and how 
they also had relations to avenge them. After having exhausted any 
amount of vituperation on both sides, the oldest man of the conquer- 
ing tribe gave the signal to commence, when a few strokes of the 
Boutou put a termination to their sufferings. 

When their victims had ceased to exist they abstained from further 
insult, though the women always showed a desire to proceed to 
extremes, and would have willingly added outrage and indignity to 
the inanimate corpse had they been allowed to do so. Du Tertre 
says: — "That after they had cut up their enemies in smali pieces 
they threw them on the fire, eating them with ravenous avidity when 
cooked." 

The most valiant of their warriors ate the heart, the women the 
legs and arms, while the others were content with the remainder. 
What contributed to render these repasts more terribly revolting was 
the maniacal fury of the females. The way they chewed the flesh and 
scrunched the bones, the anxiety they displayed in their fear that a 
single piece might escape them was a sight that defies description. 
Strange to say they carefully abstained from eating the flesh of their 
Christian conquerors. Whether it was that having killed and eaten a 
very venerable priest in the Island of St. Christopher, and some of 
their number having died in consequence, we are not quite sure, but 
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we find it related with a sort of grim humour by one of the early 
missionaries, who remarks, with delightful conviction: ''That thus 
Providence punished them for so treating a Christian.'* It would 
have been interesting to have known his nationality, for \^^. find it 
also mentioned that they had their likes and dislikes even on this 
point, and having tasted the flesh of most of those with whom they 
had been at war, had come to the conclusion that of all the 
Christian bonne houches Freachmen were the most delicate and choice, 
Spaniai*ds the leanest, and an Englishman the toughest. Only the 
Arrowauk (a peaceable tribe with whom they almost constantly 
sought a quarrel) they thought worthy of consideration, as a good 
square meal of one of them inspired them with courage, made them 
valiant and successful in war. 

The Carib priest or magician was a most important personage, and 
was looked upon by his fellow savages with a superstitious awe only 

equalled by the blind 
reverence with which they 
obeyed his slightest com- 
mands. Like the Fetich 
man of Africa, the Obeah 
man of the still imperfectly 
civilised negro in these Isles, 
the North American Indian 
sorcerer, or, to come stiU 
nearer to our own doors, the 
priest of every religion 
known to civilised man, 
this Caribbean diarlatau 
possessed a power and in- 
fluence as great as any. 

Combining the oflice of 
physician with their priestly 
vocation, and professing to 
hold communion with the 
world of evil spirits 
(Maboyas), they claimed to heal the sick. Consecrated from their 
tenderest infancy to the practice of their detestable craft, they grew 
up skilled in its deceptions. They, too, believed in a devil whom they 
sometimes dignified with the name of god, when the occasion suited 
them. This god, or devil, they pretended to be able to summon, and 
Du Tertre relates of their seances as follows : — 

A Carib family wishing to know the result of the illness of one of 
their number always called a priest. Having well purified and 
cleansed the house in which the stance was to be held, they prepared a 
matoutoHf which was a species of altar made of wood, on which the 
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placed offerings of cassada and oiiycoU. A child of darkness himself^ 
the priest loves obscurity and preferred to exercise his unholy func- 
tions in the shades of evening. 

Every light being extinguished, he entered the house and sat down. 
Chanting a-lugubrious song in the lovTest of tones, he called on his 
god or devil td appear. A few more ceremonies and the god or devil 
fell from above (our priests of modem thaimiaturgy make him come 
from below) right in the centre of the assembly. How they managed 
to see all this time is a mystery to us, but being gods or devils, the 
wiint of a light could not have made much difference. Du Tertre 
2)roceeds to state that, on his appearance among them, he was placed 
in a cotton hammock, and offerings were presented to him. - 

On being interrogated, he responded in a clear and distinct voice, tt> 
all that was asked of him. If the sick man were destined to die, he 
-said so, and, as if the better to carry out his prophecy, there was no 
appeal from his decision, and the poor wretch was abandoned and left 
to his fate ; but if not, then the priest and (pretended) god or devil 
approached the patient, rubbed, stroked, and passed their hands 
several times over the afflicted part, and breathed gently upon it. 

To make their operations appear still more miraculous, they drew 
from different parts of his body such objects as little pieces of bone, 
serpent's teeth, and splinters of wood, of more than a finger's length, 
which they informed him was the cause of his pain.* 

They sometimes sucked the affected 
part, leaving the house to throw up 
the venom which the^ said they had 
extracted. Such was the faith placed 
in them, that many of their patients 
recovered, more through their imagin- 
ation than in reality, adds the good 
old chronicler, who seems to have for- 
gotten the whole host of miraculous 
cures made by professors of his own 
faith in pretty nearly the samo 
manner. 

Having cured his patient, the-pricbt 
(or doctor and devil) made an excel- 
lent repast of all that had been pre- 
pared for them. There is every 
reason to believe that the god or 
devil soon finished his share, upon 
which he rose, struck the earth with his foot and left, cracking 

* It is said that the same thing is practised by some of the lower orders in St. 
Thomas, with the addition of a cockroach or centipede, which they claim to extract 
from their patients. • - . • ' ' ' -. 
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Ids fingers in joyful anticipation of just such another ^* square meal '' 
on a future occasion. 

When many of their priests were invited (such as, for instance, at 
the iUness of a Chief of distinction), and each invoked his god or 

devil when he got there, it was as if 
pandemonium had broken loose. Dis- 
pute they would, and whto argument 
failed, a fight was the result, which 
generally ended in clearing the house of 
the spectators, and sometimes fatally for 
the patient. When the party recovered, 
a feast was made, at which the priest 
and god or devil did not fail to find 
themselves. After thoroughly enjoying 
themselves they blackened the patient all 
over, out of compliment to the magician, 
who was painted as black >s the devil 
himself. 

As soon as one of their numbers died, 
the female took charge of the body, 
washed it with great care and painted it 
with roueou from, head to foot. After oiling 
and dressing the hair, they enveloped the 
corpse in a new cotton hammock. They thei^ dug a grave in the 
same house he or she had lived in, or built one expressly, as they 
never interred anyone without a roof to cover him. Having dug a 
hole sufficiently large to receive the body, it was placed in a sitting 
posture in the grave, with the arms so fixed that the palms of the 
liands supported the head. The women then sat nearest the edge in 
a circle, sang a death song, bewailed the loss of their deceased 
husband or relative and extolled his virtues. The men seated them- 
selves in the rear, and followed their female companions in whatever 
expressions of grief or sorrow, they gave vent to. 

After some time had been spent in mourning, one of the women 
closed up the hole with a piece of wood, and the others threw earth in 
it. At the conclusion of these ceremonies, they burnt all the effects 
of the defunct on the top of the grave. When a 'chief died, his 
women and children cut their hair and fasted a month on bread and 
water. If the deceased had slaves they were killed at his funeral, if 
they had not managed to escape beforehand. As they invariably did 
so, and were never pursued, these sacrifices were of rare occurrence. 
Those friends or relatives who had been prevented attending the 
f imeral generally visited the grave afterwards, where they manifested 
their sorrow for the loss they had sustained by profound lamentations 
and sighs. C^r\nin](> 

"^ Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Such was the life of the early Caribs. A life they might be liviiig 
even now had they not been almost exterminated by the conquering 
Spaniard and the march of civilization* Only a vestige of them 
remains in the .West Indies. Peaceful and gentle, singularly mild 
and affectionate, they dwell happily in their rude houses of thatch, 
drawing their sustenance from mother earth with occasional forays 
upon the sea. There are about twenty families in Dominica, and 
about six in St. Vincent where they made their last stand against the 
English in the latter part of last century. In this island we meet 
Avith the ** Black Caribs," so called to distinguish them from the 
typical or "Yellow Caribs." Formed by the Union df two distinct 
races, the American and the Ethiopian, they present an attractive 
study to the ethnologist. Various reasons are assigned for the cause 
of this mixture. One tradition is to the effect that the Caribs attacked 
and burned a Spanish ship in the sixteenth century and took its fi^eight 
of slaves to live among them; another version, that a slaver was 
wrecked near St. Vincent, and the Africans escaping, joined the 
Caribs. The Yellow Caribs received them as friends, but eventually 
the negroes possessed themselves of the best lands and drove their 
benefactors to the most worthless. Having inter-married with the 
Yellow Caribs, they departed from the negro type in a few years, but 
sufficiently resembled the slaves, beginning to be introduced into the 
island by the French in 1720, as to cause them alarm, and they took 
to the woods and mountains, living there for quite another generation. 
They also adopted the Carib practice of flattening the foreheads of 
their children, so that succeeding generations differed generally from 
their fathers. They now form a small commimity on the North 
Western shore of St. Vincent, at a place called Mome Eonde. A few 
years hence and they, with the YeUow Carib, will be numbered with 
the past. Only the tracings on the rocks and a few stone relics will 
be left to tell the story of a once valiant and powerful people.* 

* Camps in the Caribtees, F. A. Oder, Boston. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

ST. CROIX.— HISTOEICAL. 

SHE ISLAND of Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, lies in latitude 
17° 44' 32" N., and in longitude 64*^ 14' W. of Greenwich,* 
and was discovered by Columbus on his second Western 
voyage, on the 14th November, 1493. Anchoring there to 
obtain water, he found it inhabited by Indians similar to 
those he had seen in Guadeloupe and whom they called **Caribes,*' 
from their cannibal propensities. Among them were captives, the 
more peaceable Arrowauks, who had been taken from Porto Eico, or 
its vicinity. The natives called the island Ay Ay. At first peaceably 
disposed, they welcomed the sailors with true Carib hospitality, but 
it was not long before they got into a^ skirmish with them, which 
resulted in the death of a Carib and one of the Spaniards. Several 
prisoners were made by the latter, who carried their captives to 
Spain. 

From this time till the year 1625 we hear nothing whatever of St. 
Croix. Bryan Edwards, in his interesting history of the West 
Indies,! states that the Dutch and English came to St Croix in 1625, 
and in this he is partly confirmed by Du Tertre, who says that for 
many years prior to 1645 St. Croix was in possession of the Dutch 
and English, who had been joined by certain French refugees from 
the island of St. Christopher. In the year 1645 the population num- 
bered over six hundred persons. Up to that time they had lived in 
comparative peace and harmony. But the Governor of the Dutch 
portion of the island having killed in his house, either designedly or 
accidently, Mons. de Brasebet, the Governor of the English, a series 
of reprisals ensued, in which the English, violating a promise 
of protection, seized the Dutch Governor, condemned him to death 
in retaliation for the murder of their own, and publicly shot 

* Taken from Sir Andrew Lang's observatory, 440 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

t Vol. 1, page 184. Digitized by GOOglC 
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him. Seeing the impossibility of peace, the Dutch abandoned the 
island and retired to St. Eustatius and St. Martin. It was not long 
before the English were to experience in their turn something of the 
treatment which they had meted out to their former f ellow-colopi^ 
— the Dutch. The prosperity which attended them after they were 
left sole masters of the island, excited the enyy of the Spaniards at 
Porto Eico, who, becoming alarmed at iaving so prosperous a colony 
at their doors, sent 1,200 men in five ships on the 10th August, 1650, 
to drive out the intruders and take possession of the island.* 

This was speedily accomplished, the Spaniards f exterminating* every 
inhabitant that fell into their hands, murdering, as at Tortuga, even 
the women and children. Those who escaped left the island for St. 
Christopher's. Once again the Dutch attempted to regain the island 
but without success. 

Soon afterwards, the French at St. Christopher's, then governed by 
* M. de. Poincy, Knight of St. John's and lieut.-Gen. over the French 
"West Indies, determined to take possession of the island. Ijaying 
his plans with great judgment, he sent an expedition under M. de 
Vaugalan, which, arriving at St. Croix, besieged the fort. The 
Spaniards, not knowing the strength of the French, at length capitu- 
lated, leaving the fort with their arms and baggage, and embarked in 
a vessel which had been given them for Porto Eico. 

The island was then rich in forests, and as a consequence very 
unhealthy. The poisonous vapours arising from the dense vegetation 
proving fatal to the new conquerors, who soon had to lament" the loss 
of several of their number from malarial fever, they determined to 
set fire to the woods. Taking refuge on board of their ships, they 
became spectators of this vast conflagration. As soon as the flames 
were extinguished, they returned on shore and applied themselves 
with energy to the improvement and cultivation of the island. Under 
such a regime and with the advantages of a virgin soil, the grounds 
which they had cleared became incredibly fertile, and it was not long 
before the colony reached a high state of prosperity. 

In 1653, Louis XIV. transferred St. Croix, with St. Christopher, St. 
Bartholomew and St. Martin to the Knights of Malta. In 1659 a 
Monsieui' Du Bois was appointed Governor of St. Croix by Mons. 
de Poincy. Falling sick in St. Croix, he was obliged to return to St. 
Christopher. In 1661, he returned to his post with another reinforce- 
ment of colonists. In 1665, a newly formed West Indict Company 
purchased the island from the Order of Malta, and in 1674 this 
company having been dissolved by Eoyal edict, the island was again 
annexed to the French Crown. 

In 1696 the population is said to have been 147 whites, exclusive 

* Du Tertre, Vol. 1, page 448. t Br^-an Edwards, Vol. 1, page 184. 
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of women and children, and 623 blacks. But notwithstanding the 
extraordinary fertility of the land when the rains were sufficient, yet 
so frequent and destructive were the droughts at that time, that the 
Srench settlers, having demolished their forts, abandoned the island 
a;nd removed to St. Domingo. In the year 1720, St. Croix was 
uninhabited. About this time a project for its settlement was formed 
in England, which was not carried into effect. After this, it was 
visited by vessels of all nations till in 1727, when the French captured 
seven English merchant -vessels which were lying there, and again 
took possession of the island. From that time tiU the year 1 733 it 
continued to be the property of France from whom it was at length 
purchased by King Christian YI. for 750,000 French livres. Knox 
says that the island had remained without inhabitants since its 
abandonment by the French in 1695, but we are loth to bielieve that so 
fidrtile a country should have been so neglected in so adventurous an 
age. We have seen it elsewhere stated* that in 1734 it waTs^mhabi-* 
ted by a dozen white families, chiefly Dutch from Sab^ and St. 
Eustatius, who with their few negro slaves contrived to cultivate a* 
little cotton and ground provisions. There is no authority given' fgr 
this statement, though based on very good grounds* It can hardly 
be confounded with the Moravian settlement which arriving in St. 
Thomas, June 14th, 1734, passed over to Croix immediately after, 
with the object of laying the foundation of a mission for Christianising 
these leaves who were about to be introduced there. For our part we 
are inclined to believe that at no period from its discovery was the 
island entirely iminhabited. Easy of access and extremely productive, 
it is not unlikely that a few people may have derived their subsist- 
ence from the cultivation of its soil. Whether or no, the Danes found 
it thickly grown over by **bush," chiefly the **tantan" or wild 
tajnarind, and the thorny acacia. These were not so high nor so 
unwholesome as the virgin forest, which the French had destroyed 
in 1650. But as it was necessary to clear the land once againj fire 
was applied to both bush and forest as the readiest means of 
effecting the purpose. Some time after the land was parceled 
out into plantations or oblong squares for plantations, each 
plantation measuring 3,000 Danish feet in length from N.N.W. to 
S.S.E., and 2,000 Danish feet in breadth from E.N.E. to W.S.W., 
and containing 150 acres of land of 40,000 square feet to the acre. 
This having been done, an invitation was extended to planters of 
other islands to come and occupy on easy and attractive terms. It 
was in a wise and cosmopolitan spirit that the Danes thus sought to 
repopulate abandoned St. Croix, and it was not long before it became 
a prosperous community in consequence. Many rich and influential 
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persons from St. Eostatius, Virgin Gorda, and Tortola being induced 
to purchase estates and settle there. The encouragement and assist- 
ance held out to the new arriyals by the Danish Government soon 
bore good fruit, and others soon arriyed with their families and 
slaves. The sugar cane was planted, the two towns now known as 
Bassin and West End were built, roads were laid out, and what was 
once a wilderness became a garden. With the simplest of appliances, 
and machinery of the most primitive description our forefathers made 
sugar and prospered. And they not only grew rich by their labour, 
but they cultivated learning, as many a scattered volume, sub- 
stantially bound, handed down to the present generation, will bear 
witness. Not to speak of a lavish hospitalily which has made their 
name famous, they drove in stately old coaches, fought duels d 
Poutranee, wore knee-breeches and pigtails, drank the best of Madeira 
till laid under the table, and with iron constitutions lived to an age 
which would put to shame their degenerate descendants. Most of 
them yet prided themselves on being of English descent. For this 
reason, perhaps, few learned the language of those who so kindly 
opened their doors to them. And that is why the visitor hears only 
English spoken in an island which has been for over one hundred and 
fifty years in the possession of Denmark. 

From 1760 till the year 1801 we have but few records to assist us 
in describing the progress of St. Croix as an agricultural community. 
The island was taken by the British in this year, was restored to 
Denmark in a few months, was again taken in 1807, and held by 
them till the year 1815, when the Danes again became its lawful 
possessors. 

In the meantime, many slaves had been imported into St. Croix for 
the purpose of working upon the plantations. St. Thomas had been 
for many years the headquarters of an enormous traffic in these 
unfortunate beings, and though it had been declared unlawful by 
the Danish Government as early as 1792, it was not entirely sup- 
pressed in the colonies until several years afterwards. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

ST. CROIX.— HISTORICAL. 

The Insubbection of the Slaves — 1848. 
gHETtE liad now stood successively at the head of the Govern- 
ment,^ from the year 1815, Major-General Oxholm, to 1816, 
Councillor Benzon to 1818, Lieutenant Stabel to 1820, Com- 
mander Eohde to 1822, Admiral Bardenfleth to 1827, and 
lastly, Major-General P. von Scholten to 1848. 

It was during the administration of this remarkable and 
much-abused man, that the emancipation of the slaves in the Danish 
West Indies became an accomplished fact. One of the first to perceive 
the necessity of effacing this ugly blot upon the liberal institutions of 
Denmark, he is yet remembered for his kindness to the negro and 
the stem justice he meted out to those who ventured upon cruelty 
towards him. Though it is but just to say 'that the slaves were far 
better treated in the Danish colonies than anywhere else in the 
Antilles. 

How the emancipation came to be an accomplished fact has been 
told by more than one writer. The Eevd. Knox says : — ** His late 
Majesty King Christian VIII., was induced, in the year 1847, to 
enact certain laws towards the complete emancipation of aU the slaves 
in his West Indian colonies. From the 28th July of that year, it was 
ordered that all children bom of those held in bondage should be free, 
and also that at the end of twelve years, slavery should entirely cease. 
There were but few demonstrations of joy in the three islands when 
these orders were made known to the slaves. Discontent was rather 
manifested, and the orders exerted a stronger influence upon their 
minds than was suspected at the time, as events ultimately showed.'^ 
After commenting upon the policy of publishing these orders, the 
Revd. Knox goes on to state that — " Rendered now more anxious for 
the sweets of freedom, the slaves in St. Croix, the next year, 1848, in 
the most quiet and successful manner, plotted an insurrection. Of 
this he gives an interesting account, for which we refer our reader t'^ 
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his pages. We prefer, however, to give the statements which have 
been placed at our disposal, of those who were active participants and 
whose knowledge of the events which took place would be more accu- 
rate from this very fact. 

Apologising for any changes or curtailments we have felt called 
upon to make in order to suit the character of the present work, we 
shall now present to the reader 

Stadthauptmand Chamberlain von Scholten's Narrative. 
In the week that preceded the 3rd July, 1848, 1 was confined to 
my bed with a rheumatic swelling in my right hand. On Sunday the 
2nd July I felt a little better, and could more or less use the hand. 
On the afternoon of that day I received a visit from one of om' most 
respectable planters. In the course of our conversation, he told me 
that there were strange reports in circulation concerning the negroos, 
who, it was said, were to refuse to go to work on the next day, and to 
demand theirfreedom. He could not assign any further grounds for these 
reports than hearsay. Being accustomed to hear of war and revolu- 
tion in Europe, as well as disturbances and riot in the French islands, 
from the fact of the majority in this little place, Frederiksted, seeking 
to make up for the monotony of their existence by spreading and 
listening to all sorts of idle rumours and scandals, this information 
made no further impression upon me. I bade him, in the meantime. 
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to acquaint tlie commaiider of the fort, and tlie policemaster with what 
he had heard, and promised myself to inform my brother, the 
Governor-General, as soon as he arrived herein the ** Omen," abrig- 
of-]irar, which was momentarily expected. 

At' about eight o'xjlock in the evening my physician came to attend 
to me, and he spoke of the alarming reports that were in circulation. 
As he. appeared to be somewhat concerned about the matter, I 
remonstrated with him and spoke of the evil of spreading such 
repeats, which, if unfounded, might awaken ideas among the slaves 
which it was to the interest of every one to prevent. Not that I 
feared that they would be disposed to violence or riot. They had 
been generally well treated and were apparently satisfied. 

About nine o' clocks I received a message that the Governor-General 
had arrived in Christiansted, and that his carriage which stood in my 
yard was to. go upthere^ but as it was late, I gave orders to the 
coachman to wait until next day. In the meantime I went to bed. 
A short time after my servant told me that there must be fire in the 
country as the bells were being rung and shells blown. As this is 
the customary manner of giving notice of such, the thought of 
anything unusual did not occur to me. And as I could see no sign of 
any fire from my house, which is built on an elevation, I concluded 
that it was upon a distant estate, and again sought refuge in sleep. 
This lasted but a short time, when I was once again aroused by a 
loud knocking at my gate. Opening the window, I immediately 
recognized the voice of the Brandmajor commanding in Frederiksted, 
lie told me that the negroes in the country were rioting and desired 
their freedom, and that was the reason why the bell-ringing and 
blowing of shells were to be heard. We then spoke about the plan 
of action we should adopt, and whether the alarm gun should be fired 
or the Brand corps and Militia should be called out. The Major 
having stated that the negroes were committing no excesses and only 
making a disturbance, I looked upon this as a good sign, for when 
one has evil designs he rarely makes a noise, but generally proceeds 
to action at once. Nevertheless, it was a doubtful point with me 
.-whether I,. as Stadthauptmand, would be justified in firing the alarm, 
the militia law not stating anything definite or to the point as to who 
should give such an order. On the other hand, my authority only 
extended over the militia. Over the Fort from which the alarm gun 
should be fired I had no command whatsoever. 

There were many considerations which induced me to proceed with 
caution in the matter. 

To have fijjed the alarm would have been equivalent to placing the 
island in a state of siege. The power to do this rested only with the 
Governor. Moreover, such an act would have summoned the whole 
of the white population into town, away from their ej3tates, leavinr 
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tkeir wives, cUldren and old women in the power of the negroes. 
With no one to check them, had excesses been committed, how 
blameable it would have been to have acted so precipitately. I was 
confirmed in this opinion by a plcuiter and military officer, who 
shared my views on the subject. The officer remarking that: 
" Should the negroes be intent on evil, they could easily prevent 
isolated members of the militia from coining in, and should the 
opposite be the case, he saw no reason for calling them from their 
estates, where they might by their presence be able to check violence 
and plunder.'* The policemaster — ^Andresen — coincided with these 
views, observing : ** Let us not by hasty proceedings provoke the 
negroes. The bell-ringing and noise do not indicate that ihey are 
intent upon violence. We must proceed with caution if we do not 
desire to see things worse." These words from one who had a large 
experiwice of the character of the negro, carried weight with most 
of us. 

The opinion has since been expressed on more than one occasion, 
that the Brand corps, which was composed of free coloured people, 
should have been called out, but from prudential motives it was 
deemed advisable to limit theif action imtil absolutely necessary. I 
shall now attempt to picture the events which followed. 

About two o'clock a.m., eight or ten mounted militiamen came in 
from the country and informed me that the condition was such as the 
earlier reports had stated. That there were noisy demonstrations and 
disorder, but nowhere had actual violence been committed. These 
gentlemen had left behind them their wives, mothers and children, so 
to speak, in the power of the negroes, without the least fear that they 
would be exposed to any kind of danger. They came to inquire if 
the alarm gun had been fired, and if such were the case, to meet as 
accustomed. I explained to them that the gun had not been fired, as 
it was not considered prudent to call them away at such a moment 
from their property, where they could best work to preserve order. 
They therefore returned to their homes. At four o'clock a.m., I sent 
off my brother's carriage to Christiansted, and by same opportunity a 
letter in which I described to him the condition of things in 
Frederiksted. At the same time expressing the hope that order and 
quiet might be restored by representations and negotiations. 

At seven o'clock in the morning, the negroes streamed into the 
town in large numbers. Shortly afterwards it was reported to me 
that the police office was being plundered and demolished. The 
second Brand officer, who was with me, after expressing the opinion 
that it was in no way advisable to call out the corps, undertook with 
some of the best disposed of his men to assist in the keeping of order. 
And it is but fair to say, that it was owing to the activity and repre- 
sentations of the free coloured men that more violen.ce wajs not 
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committed. Only three houses being plundered and wrecked. At 
about this time a negro came crying to me and begged me to write a 
letter to the Governor-General asking that he would come down to 
Frederiksted as soon as possible, so that by his presence he might 
save the town from further molestation. With this I joyfully 
complied, beseeching my brother not to delay, as only he would be 
able to quiet the negroes. In the meantime the Brand major had 
narrowly escaped with his life. Biding into town from his estate he 
was attacked by the negroes, a negro woman striking at his neck with 
an axe, which fortunately glanced ofP without injuring him. To 
show that he intended them no harm, he threw away his sword, 
exclaiming : ** Take my life, if that can satisfy you, I come not as an 
enemy, but as a friend ! " With these words they seemed impressed, 
and allowed him to pass on his way. 
♦ A crowd of negroes now came shouting and yelling up the street, 
and stood in front of my residence, demanding that I should proclaim 
their immediate freedom. Representing to them how wrongly they 
had acted by destroying and plundering, I advised them to keep 
quiet until the Governor-General arrived, as he alone could satisfy 
their demands. Seeing that they were now more peaceable, I went to 
the Fort, where several of the inhabitants of the town had assembled. 
These were most restless, not to say unreasonable. Some thought 
that to save the town from further disturbance, I should, in the 
Govemor-Generars name, have declared the negroes free, but, as, in 
my opinion, I had no such power, I could not, nor would not, take it 
upon myself to do so. Nevertheless, it was the opinion of every one 
that only the prompt emancipation of the slaves would save the island 
from further destruction. And now a considerable number of negroes 
had assembled together in the Fort yard. They cried and shouted, 
demanded their freedom, and called on the soldiers to fire upon them. 
This the commander of the Fort had some difficulty in preventing. 
Many who were present begged him also not to do so, as the town 
would surely be burnt to ashes. Of this there could not be any 
doubt, as near by, behind a comer house, which could not be com- 
manded by the guns of the Fort there were several negro women 
gathered together with ** trash " or dry cane leaves, which, at the 
first shot from the Fort, it was arranged they should light and throw 
into the doors and windows. The fire would thus have spread quickly 
through the town, as the houses were mostly deserted, and there was 
no one to check it. With a view of quieting the threatening multi- 
tude, I went among them, accompanied by the Catholic priest* and a 
few of the bravest of the inhabitants. The priest, whose influence 
was very great, spoke to them, admonishing and exhorting them to be 

* Father O'Ryan. ^.g.^,^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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quiet. On the other hand, on my addressing myself to one who 
appeared to be a leader of them, I received the following reply: 
** Massa, we poor negroes cannot fight with the soldiers, as we have 
no guns, but we can bum and destroy if we do not get our freedom, 
and that is what we intend to do." 

It was rumoured in the i<*ort that the negroes intended to storm it, 
and for that reason had procured an English flag, which they 
regarded as the symbol of freedom. I myself saw the flag in the 
crowd, and nearing the flag-bearer after some difficulty, I asked the 
young negro why he did not carry the Danish instead of the English 
flag, to which he answered : '^ Any flag is good on such an occasion." 
But on my speaking further he seemed visibly embarrassed, and 
moved away among the crowd. About ten o'clock a.m. a great noise 
was heard in the upper part of the town. Some said it was the 
Govemor-Q^neral, but it turned out to be the Stadthauptmand of 
Christiansted, Oberst de Nully, and the Gbvemor-Gteneral's adjutant. 
The Oberst stepped out of the carriage and spoke to the crowd, which 
was so dissatisfied that the Gbvemor-General had not come himself 
that they would not listen to him. Suddenly there was a great move- 
ment among them, and with repeated cries of ** Moore ! " " Moore ! " 
they rushed down the Strand-street. Here the infuriated mob com- 
menced immediately to plimder and destroy Merchant Moore's store 
and residence. Mr. Moore himself sought refuge on board one of the 
vessels in the harbour. The cause of this unexpected outbreak is 
said to have been brought about by Mr. Moore's carelessly speaking to 
the negroes, who understood that he would request the garrison of 
the Fort to shoot them dowij. This would have been an easy matter, 
for it was quite possible to sweep the street with a couple of field guns 
from the water battery and the Fort gate; but the commander of 
the Fort was besought not to fire for fear that in their desire for 
revenge the negroes would bum down the town and destroy every 
white person who might fall into their hands. Besides, as the actually 
guilty ones were in Mr. Moore's house, plimdering, only innocent 
people who were in the street would have been killed. Several sailors 
from the English vessels in the harbour were now to be seen among 
the excited people, encouraging them by words and actions. And 
particularly conspicuous upon the wharf were several water casks 
belonging to these vessels, on which was written in large letters — 
** Liberty." It is worthy of remark, in contrast to these proceedings, 
that the free coloured population did their utmost to prevent the 
negroes from breaking into the houses and warehouses in the vicinity. 

Most of the whites were now either on board the vessels or in hiding. 
About this time a negro appeared upon the scene, who seemed to be 
in command of the immense concourse of people which filled the street. 
This was Buddhoe, or, as he was called later on, Q-eneral Bourdeaux 
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About three o'clock p.m., the Qovernor-General arrived, accompa- 
nied by Kammer junker Upper Court Assessor Bothe. The General 
stepped out near the Fort, went in among the cJ:owd and declared the 
negroes to be free. He then requested Kammerjunker Bothe, and, 
as far as I can remember, Major Gyllich, the Brand major, to see that 
the negroes left the town, which these gentlemen soon accomplished. 

Later on a detachment of troops arrived from Christiansted, and at 
five o'clock p.m. the Governor-General returned to Christiansted, after 
having ordered the cavalry, which had recently arrived, to go back 
again. First Lieutenant v Holstein, with two pieces of cannon and 
forty men, remained over night in the Fort. 

The brig-of-war **Omen," Captain Irminger, arrived in the harbour 
shortly before sunset. The night passed quietly enough, though fires 
illuminated the hills of the north side. On Tuesday, the 4th of July, 
a number of negroes were seen on the road leading to the North side, 
and it was feared that, should they enter the town, it would doubtless 
result in bloodshed or incendiarism. In order to prevent this. Major 
OylUch rode out among them, and, by repeated assurances that they 
were now free and would not be brought back to slavery again, 
succeeded in inducing them to return to their homes. At the same 
time he persuaded the negro Buddhoe to accompany him to town, a 
wise move, for it was through this negro's influence over them that 
order and quiet were restored to this part of the island. Li the mean- 
time, Kammerjunker Eothe arrived from Christiansted, whence he had- 
started in the morning with a number of printed copies of the pro- 
clamation of freedom. Shortly after his arrival, three expeditions were 
organised to make their contents known among the negroes. Kam- 
merjunker Rothe, the Vice- Brand major and myself proceeding to the 
North side estates, the Catholic priest O'Ryan, and a prominent planter, 
to Annally and Spring Garden, while Major Gyllich, Buddhoe, or 
General Bourdeaux* and two of the most respectable free coloured 
burghers went to the South side. 

The company in which I found myself arrived first at estate "La 
Grange." We had little difficulty in getting the negroes together, 
who stood around our carriage as Kammerjunker Rothe read out and 
explained the proclamation to them. Continuing our road, we came 
to estate '* Northside," where we met the owner and his family who 
liad remained there during the whole timiult. They told us that 
during the forenoon of the same day, they had been attacked by the 
negroes from the neighbouring estate of " Ham's Bay," who under 
the pretext of wanting to take the overseer's weapons from him, 
attempted to force the dwelling house. The negroes of the estate 
defended them and prevented the intended violence. From that 

* He had obtained this brilliant military title on account of his fantastic attir 
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place we went to " Ham's Bay," where we found it difficult to collect 
the negroes, who had forced the owner and his family to take flight in 
a fishing boat shortly before. After having restored something like 
order among them, we retumetl to Frederiksted. 

The expedition in charge of Major Gyllich, after visiting twenty 
odd estates reached as far as f'La Reine.^ Mr. Beech read the 
proclamation on each of them. On the road they learned that there 
was a large gathering at estate/** Slob," /which had been doing a 
great deal of plundering and destrhction. Though Buddhoe declared 
that he did not know the negroes on that part of the island, and it 
was remarked that estate *' Slob " was outside of West End jurisdic- 
tion. Major Gyllich decided to go there, being imder the impression 
that he might prevent further troubles. 

Going up the hill towards ** Slob," they met a man named ** Martin 
King," chief of the ** fleet," as they called this meeting. This negro 
who was half drunk and riding a white horse, and who seemed to be 
a leader among the crowd which they encountered, upon understand- 
ing the object of the expedition, after a great deal of outrageous and 
foolish tali yielded to the representations of the Major, and by the 
influence he seemed to wield over the rest of his comrades, was of 
g^eat assistance in restoring order among them. After visiting^ 
estates **La Eeine " and ** Mount Pleasant," the major and his party 
returned to Frederiksted. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday several planters with their families 
came into town, and sought refuge on board the ships in the harbour. 
The owner of the estate " Negro Bay," with twenty or thirty other 
managers and overseers also came in. An error which resulted in his 
estate being plundered. By this time prisoners were being continu- 
ally brought in. The negroes bringing them in themselves. To this. 
Buddhoe mainly contributed. On Thursday morning at four o'clock 
a considerable force consisting of two cannon, infantry and cavalry 
under the command of Captain v Castonier left the town. In thf^ 
meantime the Fort was garrisoned from the brig-of-war. Though this 
expedition met with no opposition, it served a good purpose, as from 
that time perfect quiet and order were brought about. 

Passing over the concluding remarks of Chamberlain v Scholteii 
which have reference, merely, to some incorrect reports afterwards set 
afloat concerning the authorities and the circumstances which impelled 
them to temporize with the negroes, we come to the narrative of 
Chamberlain Irminger. 

This gentleman, who was afterwards presented with an address and 
a sword of honour in a golden scabbard, was at that time captain of 
the brig-of-war ** Omen." His statement is concise and to the pointy 
and an impartial picture of the events which took jjlaee. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ST. CROIX.— HISTORICAL. 

Chamberlain Ibminger's Acooxtnt of the Insurrection 
IN 1848. 
|FTER a stay of several days in the island of St. Thomas, 
Govemor-Q-eneral v Scholten sailed in the forenoon of the 2nd 
July, 1848, for St. Croix, in the brig-of-war " Omen," 
which I commanded. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we anchored in Bassin 
(Christiansted), suspecting nothing of the row which the 
negroes intended to make. The General dined with me. At sunset 
he landed in order to proceed to Biilowsminde, and as he heard that 
I intended to have the ship painted, he invited me to pass the time at 
his beautiful country seat. 

About 10 o'clock, p.m. we retired to rest. The 3rd July, at about 
two o'clock in the morning, I was awakened by the General's servant 
with a request that I would come to the General as quickly as pos- 
sible. I immediately repaired to his presence and found him already 
dressed. He then showed me a report from the Chief Commander of 
the Fort in West End (Frederiksted), Capt. v Castonier, whffeh 
stated that the negroes were restless at that part of the island — that 
bells were being rung on the estates — and they were sounding the 
alarm on their shells (conchshells). 

When I had read the report, the Qt)vemor-General said : ** What is 
now to be done ? " To this I answered that I thought the best thing to 
do was to seek as quickly as possible to smother the disturbance at 
its birth, because every minute now lost would lend additional strength 
to the disturbers of the peace. It was my impression that twenty to 
thirty armed men should immediately be sent on horseback to West 
End in order to scatter the negroes apart. 

The Governor remarking that he could not dispose of such a force, 
I replied that I did not think it would be so difficult to get such a 
number of mounted militia collected from the nearest estates. 
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In the meantime, the General's horses were saddled and we now 
both rode, accompanied by a mounted servant, down to the Govern- 
ment house in Bassin. The night was a starry one and the weather 
exceedingly fine. We stopped now and then on the tops of the 
different hills which we rode over to listen if we could not hear the 
blowing of shells or any shouting. But all was hushed, and we 
heard only the rustling of the cocoa-nut palm leaves moved by the 
trade wind. As soon as we arrived in town, messages were sent to 
Major V Falbe, who was Chief of the Fort in Bassin, Major v Geilleinip, 
who lived in the barracks, Oberst de Nully, Major Keutsch and 
others. We now spoke of what was to be done. I still maintained 
that action should be taken immediately and that if the cavalry force 
which I had asked for could not be got, which I could by no means 
admit, other military must immediately be sent to West End. I fur- 
thermore said to the General that I would go on board to let the men 
that could be dispensed with get ready to land, and, at the same time, 
get the brig ready for sea so as to be able to leave for West End by 
daybreak, if ordered. The General requested me to remain a little 
longer in the Government House so as to avoid making any disturb- 
ance in town where all was still and quiet. The conference ended, 
I believe, in Major Keutsch' s coachman being sent towards West 
End for more information as to how it stood with the island. It was 
now nearly five o'clock in the morning. The time passed and 
nothing was done. I believed I knew the neg^o character, and that 
the riot could have been smothered at the beginning by decisive 
action. Seeing that my presence at Government House was of no 
further use, I told the General that I would now go on board, so that 
I could get the brig ready for sea, and to send armed men on shore, if 
required. This I did, and awaited the General's order. 

To my surprise I received none whatsoever, and about eight o'clock 
a.m. I again went on shore. There I was informed that Oberst de 
Nixlly and Lieutenant v Meincke had been sent to West End. I also 
found some soldiers drawn up and ready to set out, though I after- 
wards learned, with orders not to go further than King's Hill (an 
estate in the middle of the island.) Interrogating the General as to 
whether the brig should not sail to West End, I received the 
answer that she might be possibly required in Bassin, and I would 
receive further orders. 

In Bassin, everything was quiet, and I began to believe that the 
whole afiair did not mean much. Indeed, scarcely any one seemed to 
have any knowledge of it. I then informed the General that every- 
thing was ready as well for sea, as to send men ashore, and should the 
General have anything to order, I could be found in the Atheneeum : 
a reading room nearly opposite the Government House. About one 
o'clock p.m., Lieutenant v Meincke aii-ived from West End and 
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reported the state of affairs. He'brought at the same time informa- 
tion that the negroes wanted to speak to the Governor-General 
himself. General v Scholten had the horses immediately put to, 
taking Kammerjunker Rothe with him into the carriage to drive to 
Prederiksted. This man, from what I had heard, had been always 
an advocate for the emancipation of the negroes. Before the General 
drove off, I requested a decided order from him as to whether I 
should remain lying in Bassin or depart for West End. After some 
reflection, he gave me the order. With this I left for that place. 

On my arrival, and immediately after Saving anchored, the 
" Omen's " boats were armed, and I went ashore. The King's 
Wharf was full of negroes, and everything was in disorder. Accom- 
panied by some of my armed men, I went to the Fort. By the 
entrance to same, I met General v Scholten in his carriage ; he was 
just ready to drive back to Bassin. I reported my arrival, and asked 
for orders. The General's answer was : "I have given Emancipation. 
Remain here with the * Omen.' " 

This was the last order I received from him, and I did not see him 
ag^in before my arrival in Denmark in the following year. 

In the Fort I spoke with Captain v Castonier, and shortly after, I 
sent, according to agreement with him, an officer with about fifty men 
as a reinforcement as well as for patroling. This detachment 
remained ashore some time. 

"By this time nearly all the estate negroes had left the town. 
Still everything was in the greatest confusion. Town-Bailiff 
Andresen's house and Police- Assistant Didrichsen's were entirely 
Wrecked by the negroes. A Mr. Moore's house and store had 
suffered to the extent of 20,000 dollars. Several lesser excesses had 
been committed, and armed negroes were seen off and on riding 
through the streets at a gaUop. Most of the whites had fled to vessels 
lying in the harbour, of which the **Johann Marie" had over two 
hundred fugitives on board. On the night of our arrival, fires 
illumined different parts of the island." * 

As everything was yet in the greatest confusion, and deeming it of 
the utmost importance to bring about order, Vice-Stadthauptmand 
F. V Scholten, the commander of the Fort, Captain Castonier, Police- 
master Ogaard and myself, assembled, and after due deliberation, 
issued the following order : — 

** It is hereby made known, for the information of everyone con- 
cerned, that in case the country people should come to town in a 
riotous way and threaten to attack the Fort, or otherwise to disturb 
the inhabitants, then, and in such case, where more than ten people 

* — . — — 

* Extract from Captam Inninger's Report to the Minister of Marine. Des- 
patched 12th July, 1848. ^igiti,,^ by GoOglc 
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are collected together, the Fort is ordered to fire upon them, as also 
his Majesty's brig-of-war " Omen." All peaceable inhabitants are 
therefore desired not to interfere ^with the country people, but keep 
out of their way. 

"Frederiksted, 4th July, 1848. 
" F. SCHOLTEN, C. lEMINGEE, CASTONIEE, OGAAED." 

At the same time, the Proclamation of Emancipation that had been 
sent to West End from Bassin was read out. It is as follows : — 

1. All unfree in the Danish West India Islands are from to-day 
free. 

2. The estate negroes retain for three months from date the use of 
the houses and provision g^unds of which they have hitherto been 



3. Labour is in future to be paid for by agreement, but allowance 
of food to cease. 

4. The maintenance of the old and infirm, who are not able to work, 
is, until further determined, to be furnished by the late owners. 

The General Government of the Danish West India Islands, 
St. Croix, the 3rd July, 1848, 

P. V SCHOLTEN. 
(L.S.) 

Still the greatest disorder reigned in the country, and there was 
much plundering and destruction on the estates. In the meantime 
many negroes showed that they themselves wished for peace and 
order. So much so, that several of the originators of the disturb- 
ances were caught and brought into the Fort by the friendly-inclined 
negroes. 

On the 5th July, the condition of the country being about the same, 
and as several buildings, together with a large garden planted with 
cocoanut trees near to the Fort, obscured the view and prevented 
firing from the Fort in that direction, it was found expedient to 
demolish them. This was soon effected by the brig's indefatigable 
crew, so that we could now cover the North side road from the Fort. 

There were now forty or fifty men from the brig almost continually 
in the Fort as a reinforcement. As it was then found necessary to 
undertake military excursions inland to overawe the negroes, and at 
the same time to secure the authors of the riot, I took over on the 6th 
before daybreak the command of the Fort and garrisoned it with the 
crew from the brig. At four a.m. all the Eoyal infantry and artillery, 
together with the planters, overseers, and managers of estates, 
marched off under the command of Captain v Castonier. The latter 
force alone amounted to forty horsemen, and from sixty to seventy 
foot. 

At noon Art. Ijieutenant Frank arrived from Bassin with a detach- 
ment of militia cavalry. Immediately after, a report was circulated 
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that the Governor-General was dying, and on that account a Provi- 
sional Government had been organised in Bassin. I asked Lieutenant 
Frank if he knew anything about it, to which he answered that 
shortly before he had left Bassin, he had seen the General on the 
wharf. 

Somd time after Kammerjunker Bothe arrived in a boat from 
Baesin and read aloud the following : — 

**0n account of the illness of the Governor-General, and with his 
concurrence, have we, the imdersigned. Govt. Councillor Kunzen, 
Govt. Councillor Petersen, Kammerjunker Lands-overrets Assessor 
]Rothe, Justitsraad Lands-overrets Assessor Foester, Justitsraad Police- 
master Frederiksen, Kammer Assessor Amesen, and Lawyer Bahneberg, 
assembled as a Governing Commission, with full power to take adl 
steps necessary in the present disturbed condition to bring about peace 
and order in the country. 

** The commtmd of the military will be taken over by Oberst P. de 
Nully and Major A. v Falbe, who will confer with the above-named 
commission if necessary. 

" St. Croix, Christansted, 
6th July, 1848. 
"KUNZEN, C. B. PETEESEN, FCESTEE, EOTHE, 
FEEDEEIKSEN, H. L. AENESEN, BAHNEBEEG. 
''CAEL EEIMEES." 

As the two Eoyal Government Councillors, Kunzen and Petersen, 
according to my ideas, could just as well have been in charge of the 
Government with full powers, notwithstanding that the GoverDor- 
General was sick, and there were even contradictory reports as to the 
correctness of that. I, for my part, protested against acknowledging 
this new Government until I was certain as to how it had originated. 
At half past four o'clock p.m. the men that had marched out in the 
morning returned with several of the leaders of the rising, upon 
which I again handed over the Fort to its commander. 

Although the military which had returned had not met with any 
opposition on their march, and the negroes on many estates had 
shown that they wished for peace and order, there were yet many of 
them who sought to excite the better part of the population. For this 
reason, and in view of the necessity for action, Vice-Stadthauptmand 
F. V Scholten, Major Gyllich, Capt. v Castonier, Policemaster 
Ogaard, Lawyer Sarauw, and I were unanimous in publishing the 
following : — 

**A8 the Authorities here have received no answer from His 
Excellency the Governor-General to the Eeports forwarded to him, 
nor any of the instructions requested, and having this day learned 
that on account of illness he is not in a condition to occupy himsei 
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with instractioiu, and as it is moreorer necessary during the presoit 
negro rebellion in this jurisdiction to act immediately^ we, the under- 
signed, as the highest authority in the place, have assembled to act 
until further. 

"Frederiksted, 6th July, 1848. 

'*F. SCHOLTEN, C. lEMINaER, CASTONTEE, GYLLICH, 

OGAAED, SAEAUW." 

We then made known : — 

''It is with the utmost satisfaction that the inhabitants of this 
jurisdiction have learned that ord«r and obedience to the laws has 
commenced to be re-established, and as from most evidence the hope 
can be entertained that regularity and order will go hand and hand, 
it is hereby promulgated that any person or persons opposing the 
authorities, or in any other manner combining for illegal or violent 
purposes, will be dealt with as rioters, and instantly shot. All peace- 
able and well-disposed inhabitants are called upon to assist the 
authorities in quelling disorder and apprehending the rioters. 

'' Frederiksted, 6th July, 1848. 

**F. SCHOLTEN, C. lEMINGEE, CASTONIEE, GYLLICH, 

OGAAED, SAEAUW." 

As many of the refugees on board the vessels were still in dread of 
the rioting negroes, and as there was some reason to suppose that in 
their fear they would remove from the island, in order to prevent 
them doing so, I forbade all ferrying with boats, from nine o'clock in 
the evening till four o'clock in the morning, which times were made 
known by a cannon shot from the brig. 

On the 7th the military again marched out in different directions. 
This had a good effect upon the negroes, and the roads became once 
more safe for traffic. In the Fort there were about one hundred 
rioters, of which the greater part had been brought in by the friendly 
negroes from the estates. A portion of the prisoners were taken on 
board the brig, and some distributed among the merchant vessels. 
In the meantime an order was issued to all parties concerned that 
they should within three days deliver up all stolen goods and arms, 
as every one, who after that time was found in possession of such, 
would be punished to the utmost extent of the law. 

On the 8th several carriages i)assed between Bassin and West End. 
Everything was quiet and safe on the road. Eefugees from the 
vessels returned on shore to take up their residence in town. Sugar 
was brought in from several estates for shipment, and as everything 
now promised to go on smoothly, we, who had assembled as the 
highest authority in the place, handed over the charge of affairs to 
the commander of the Fort and the policemaster. 

At noon 220 men, auxiliary troops, arrived in Frederiksted ; 360 
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wei-e already in Ghnstiansted. The Qovemor-Gteneral had asked for 
this assistance from Porto Rico. As an instance of General Prim's* 
customary activity it should be mentioned that this fine body of men 
580 all told, with cannon, and 30,000 cartridges were got ready and 
put to sea five hours after he had received the letter of the Governor- 
General. This prompt action and the fact that the insurrection had 
been rejH*es8ed in the eastern and western parts of the island, con- 
tributed much to aUay the fears of the inhabitants, and to inspire 
confidence. On the 9th Chamberlain Oxholm came to West End and 
took over the Governor-General's affairs. In the meantime the coun- 
try was quiet, and the negroes had returned to work on a few of the 
estates. By this time several of the rioters had been tried by court- 
martial and shot. 

Omitting, as superfluous, some remarks of the Chamberlain depre- 
catory of the supineness of the Government in quelling the riot, €tnd 
its want of energy on so trying an occasion, we pass to the concluding 
portion of his narrative. 

" From the reports it will be seen that Kammerjunker Bothe was 
sent as a sort of commissioner to Frederiksted, in order to proclaim 
the new Government establiahed in Bassin. As I had already agreed 
with Captain v Castonier, to take over the command of the Fort with 
my men, while he imdertook a march into the coimtry with the 
military, I protested against subjecting myself to this Government^ 
because — 

1. I assumed after the accoimt that Lieutenant Frank had given 
me, that General v Scholten was not so sick but that he could have 
signed an order to me. 

2. There were in the new Government several names almost 
unknown to me. 

3. Kammerjunker Eothe did not produce anything in writing, either 
from General v Scholten, the existing Government, or the other two 
Government Councillors, Kunzen and Petersen, concerning this newly 
appointed Government Commission. I, therefore, considered it my 
duty not to submit myseK blindly to the command of this Commission, 
especially as the report said that the Governor-General had been 
deposed. When Captain Castonier returned in the afternoon, I in- 
formed him of my protest. He fidly concurred in my views. The 
other authorities in Frederiksted followed our example, and although 
Vice-Stadthauptmand, Chamberlain F. v Scholten, hesitated, he still 
signed the measures we took to restore order and quiet." 

On tha 12th July I despatched my report from West End to St. 
Thomas to leave by the Packet for Europe. It bears that day's 
date. Written during the actual occurrence of the riots, it contains 



* Then Captain- General of Porto Eico. r^ ^ ^ ^I ^ 
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my views respecting the events as they then appeared to ine. I have 
seen no reason to change them. I never imagined that General v 
Sc^olten would leave the island, which, as is known, happened imme- 
diately after ; consequently, my report arrived home with the same 
Packet on which he took passage. 

On the 24th July I left West End to be on hand to assist in St. 
Thomas. The 6th September I received orders to come with the 
" Omen " to Bassin as quickly as possible, as riots had occurred, and 
it was not desirable, except absolutely necessary, to use the Spaniards. 
The Fort in Bassin was now reinforced by men from the " Omen,'' 
because, as is known, the Government had given way to the Brand 
corps and discharged the energetic Police-master Frederiksen. • 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 




ST. CBOIX.— HISTOBICAL. 

{ HTLE the events, which have been so graphically described 
by Chamberlains v Scholten and Irminger in the two pre- 
ceding chapters, were transpiring in Frederiksted, others of 
a similar character were taking place in the eastern part of 
the island — with this difference, that here the rioters encoun- 
tered serious opposition. It will be remembered that on the 3rd July 
the Governor-General left at 10 o'clock in the morning for Frederik- 
sted accompanied by Kammerjunker Rothe. This was at the instance 
of many who hoped that the presence of His Excellency, who had 
always been a true friend to the negro, might have the effect of res- 
toring order among them. 

No sooner had he left than Major v Falbe, upon whom had devolved 
the conmiand during the Governor-General's absence, manned the two 
entrances to the town with artillery, West Indian infantry, and some 
militia. The northern entrance was placed under Lieut. McCutchin, 
and the eastern under Lieut. Bahr, both of the militia. Their 
orders were not to allow the troops of negroes to enter the town, and, 
if then, after being warned off, they did not depart, to use grape 
shot. The jail (a large prison just out of town) was manned by one 
under-officer and two men of the Jseger Corps of Ohristiansted. About 
six o'clock p.m. General v Scholten returned from Frederiksted, 
where he had proclaimed the emancipation of the slaves. Major v 
Falbe then reported to the General the precautions he had taljen, 
which were approved of. This officer was then allowed to fire the 
alarm, so as to call in the whole of the militia to protect the town at 
night. Waiting until haK-past seven o'clock to carry out this order, 
he received almost at the moment of its execution another to postpoiie 
it. But hearing the firing of cannon at the northern entrance of the 
town, and fearing an attack had been made, he immediately fired the 
alarm. Lieutenant McCutchin now reported that a troop of about 
two thousand negroes had made their appearance ; and as the 
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notwithstanding they were ordered off several times, continued to press 
nn, they were fired upon with grape shot, which killed some and 
wounded many. This warm reception being entirely unexpected, they 
sought the country in wild flight. It turned out later that they intended 
to fire and plunder the town. 

Although the negroes had gained their freedom, the 4th of July 
saw them yet stealing and destroying everything upon the estates. 
General v Scholten, who would not permit Major v Falbe to march 
out against them, rode out himself into the country, accompanied only 
by his adjutant. Several troops of robbers whom he met, on being 
warned by him, promised to go home ; but no sooner had the G-eneral 
turned his back on them than they again commenced their depreda- 
tions. It was evident that some more energetic measures would have 
to be taken to put a stop to such proceedings. With this in view, 
those inhabitants and those planters who had fled to the town for 
protection, appealed to Major v. Falbe, urging him to request the 
Oovemor*G^neral to allow him to take the field against the negroes. 
This at first was denied him, but on renewing his request in presence 
of Kammer Assessor Amesen, after some opposition the Oeneral gave 
the necessary permission, coupled with the conditions that Assessor 
Bothe should go along as civil commissary, and that the Major would 
promise not to fire on the negroes. Agreeing to the first, the Major 
promised to abide by the second so long as the negroes did not fire at 
him. 

On the morning of the 5th, at nine o'clock. Major v Falbe marched 
out of Ohristiansted with a force consisting of two cannon, sixty 
cavalry, and about one hundred and forty infantry, composed partly 
of regulars and militia. Proceeding to the North side, they over- 
hauled the estates Ghrande Princesse and St. John's. On their appear- 
ance at the latter estate, a troop of negroes which had just finished 
plundering, fired at the cavalry and then hastily took to flight over 
the hills. Marching to Montpellier and Morning Star, they went over 
the back of the heights to Sion Hill, and several estates lying in the 
middle of the country. The negroes, who in the morning had 
collected about three thousand strong on estate Mon Bijou, with the 
object of trying again to surprise Ohristiansted, were no sooner aware 
of the advance of the troops, than they dispersed in the greatest 
haste, each one to his home, ready to assure the Major and his troop 
of soldiers, as they came to each estate, of their good behaviour and 
determination to keep quiet in future. At nine o'clock p.m. the force 
returned, and the General expressed himself satisfied with what had 
been done. 

Unfortunately the South side had not been visited by this expedi- 
tion, owing to lack of time. The consequence was that the greatest 
disorder yet continued in that part of the island. As soon as this 
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became known to the inhabitants and planters on Thursday morning, 
the 6th July, they surrounded the General as soon as he appeared on. 
the wharf, and upbraiding him for his want of action, declare4 -tkey 
would get another leader. Getting rid of them, the General rode 
home and sent an order to Major y Falbe to join him. On his 
appearance. His Excellency handed over the command to the Major, 
whom he directed to take as Assistant, Stadthauptmand Oberst de 
NuUy. The General, who had not had any rest for four days and 
nights was in a very weak and exhausted condition. It was evident 
that the enormous responsibility which his action of Emancipating the 
Slaves, had involved, had seriously told upon his health. Care and 
an^ety were stamped upon his features and he expressed his desire 
for some rest. 

The island was now declared in a state of siege, and a civil council 
of several respectable officials was formed to assist the military 
command, especially with the care of the troops. Major v Geillerup 
was now ordered to march out with the troops, to use force in the 
repression of disorder, to send in as prisoners the negroes who had 
shown themselves the most unruly, and to remain out scouring the 
country till order was restored. The same orders were sent to 
Frederiksted, but this had already been done by Captain v Castonier. 
Prisoners were now rapidly brought in. Three hxmdred were already 
in the Fort. The riot was now: virtually ended. With the arrival of 
six hundred Spanish troops and two mountain howitzers, despatched 
by General Prim from Porto Rico to their assistance, the inhabitants 
of St. Croix could now look forward to more peaceful times. On the 
evening of that day, Oberst v Oxholm arrived in Christiansted. The 
next day Oberst de NuUy and Major v Falbe handed over the 
0(»nmand of the military to him. In the meantime, Oberst v Oxholm 
became Acting Governor-General, and General v Scholten left for 
Denmark. 

There he was tried before a Commission and condemned 
for dereliction of duty as Governor-General. Appealing to the 
Supreme Court against this decision, he was honourably acquitted. 
Many have been the comments upon Governor v Scholten' s course of 
procedure, but few have been able to throw any light upon the 
motives which actuated him. The Revd. Knox, who is very severe in 
his remarks, says, " that his entire conduct at a most trying juncture 
of circumstances was unworthy of his high office, and jeopardized the 
dearest interests and welfare of those he was bound to protect." And 
yet we have heard hinn spoken of in terms of admiration by many of 
those who yet remembered him, and it is the opinion of more than 
one who was an eye-witness of the events which took place in 
Frederiksted that had the negroes been fired upon before the 
Emancipation was proclaimed, it would have been followed by tt 
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total destruction of the town and many estates.* Besides, for what 
were the negroes asking ? Freedom ! If he erred in yielding to their 
demands, then bless the error which gave to every slave in these 
islands such an inestimable blessing. 

His Excellency Peter Hansen arrived shortly afterwards in the 
capacity of King's Commissioner and ad interim Governor for the 
Danish West India Islands. He possessed full authority to regulate 
the existing difficulties and pass all necessary laws to govern planters 
and labourers in their relation to each other. Some experience had 
already been gained in these relations whilst he delayed his coining, 
and he was not, therefore, without some guidance under his arduous 
and responsible duty. His measures were wisely taken. In a short 
time he passed an Act, the provisions of which were commendable for 
their wisdom and adaptation to meet the state of existing circum- 
stances. This was generally known as " The Labour Act," until the 
Biots of 1878, when it became, like slavery, its predecessor and 
prototyi)e, a thing to bo numbered with the past. 




BUDDHOE, OR GENERAL BOURDEAUX, LEADER OF INSURRECTION, 1848. 

We have but little more to add to this sketch of the Emancipation 
in the Danish West India Islands. Buddhoe, or General Bourdeaux, 
after a forcible abduction from West End, was handed over a prisoner 

* Just as it actually happened in Frederiksted thirty years afterwards during the 
liabour riots. (FtWe' the riot of 1878.) • {^ T 
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to the authorities in Bassin. Major Gyllich, whose life had been saved 
by him, did not desert him. It is said that he even shared his 
imprisonment some days, having pledged his word that no harm shoidd 
arrive to him. Though the nominal leader of the rioters, Buddhoe 
had done the island good service by preventing them from committing 
more excesses than they did. Placed on board the "Omen," Govemor- 
G-eneral Hansen left it to the captain to land him anywhere he saw fit 
on any one of the other West India Islands. Dressed as a gentleman, 
Buddhoe went on board well provided with clothes and other necessaries, 
only to have them taken oft as soon as the vessel was out of port and 
to be put to work among the crew. On the 8th January, 1849, he was 
landed at Port of Spain, Trinidad, where Captain Irminger told him 
that if he ever went back to the Danish West Indies, he would forfeit 
his Hf e. He is said to have been seen in Curagao afterwards, whence 
he proceeded to the United States of America. Martin King was 
fortunate enough to escape arrest imtil after martial l^w had ceased to 
be in force. He suffered imprisonment for two years, and in 1855 
filled the humble post of rat-catcher on a North-side estate. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

ST. CBOIX.— HISTORICAL. 

the year 1852, the militia corps of the Danish West Indies 
was disbanded. Composed of respectable white and coloured 
citizens of these islands, it had done good service at the time of 
the insurrection. The story of how it happened is thus told by 
an " old inhabitant." An order had been issued, forbidding 
the customary dances at Christmas time among the coloured 
population of Bassin. Notwithstanding this, they declared they would 
dance, at least in their own homes, and as a matter of course, did so 
in the evening. Whereupon a squad of military was ordered out, 
who without any warning whatsoever commenced firing right and left 
in the streets, killing many innocent persons. Of course, this created 
great alarm, and put a stop to the dances. In the meanwhile an 
officer of H.B.M.S. ** Scorpion," at the risk of his life made his way 
up to the soldiers and ordered them back to their barracks, a com- 
mand which they afterwards obeyed. No amount of after investiga- 
tion could elicit who gave the order for the military to go out. Every- 
one shirked the consequences of such a cowardly act, and such was 
the dread of retaliation from an angry populace that early in the 
morning, almost before some of them were out of bed, a requisition 
was made on the militia for their arms. 

The year 1851 saw the retirement of Councillor P. Hansen as 
Governor-General. In 1854, that of Chamberlain Feddersen, and 
in 1859, of Councillor Schlegel who was his successor. 

In the year 1861, when Councillor Birch held the reins of Govern- 
ment, H.E.H. Prince Alfred, now Duke of Edinburgh, paid a visit to 
St. Croix. This was the first scion of royalty who had ever set foot 
on Danish West Indian soU. His reception was characteristic of the 
generous hospitality which has always distinguished the inhabitants 
of these islands. An English speaking people, imbued with English 
traditions, it is no wonder that the Crucians were effusive in their 
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demonstrations, and glad to welcome the son of a sovereign so 
beloved as Her Majesty Queen Yiotoria. 

On the 5th February, 1866, a great fire took place in Bassin, 
originating in a rum shop in the market ; it spread with frightful 
rapidity, destroyiug the English church, schoolhouse, and thirty-six 
private dwellings, forming altogether a loss of 100,000 dols. 

The next year, 1867, brought the great earthquake. • About ten 
minutes to three in the afternoon of the 18th November two severe 
shocks took place in lapid succession, paralysing the inhabitants with 
fear and causing the greatest consternation. It was in Frederiksted 
that this dreadful calamity made itself the most severely felt ; but a 
short time elapsed after the shock when the sea receded, leaving its 
bed quite bare. Gathering itself up into one mighty ocean-wall, it 
came toppling over in immense rollers, carrying all before it. 
Schooners, brigs, boats and skiffs, and even a large American war- 
steamer, the **Monangahela," were washed ashore; several lives 
were lost, many houses were swept away, and all the stores fronting 
the Bay-street were more or less injured. As there was no barrier to 
stop this terrific earthquake wave, no reef to bar its way, there was 
scarcely any limit to the amount of destruction it caused. 

Bassin was also a sufferer ; but not to such a degree, owing to its 
reef, most probably, though at a place called " Gallows Bay " some 
twenty houses were demolished. The estate owners sustained heavy 
losses. There was scarcely a plantation that did not suffer. Where 
the negro-houses did not receive damage either the dwelling-house, 
the mill, or the works were injured. The shocks continued at 
intervals for many days, all public offices were closed, business was 
suspended, and it was a long time before anyone returned to his former 
sense of security. Now followed years of drought, with rarely a 
good crop to save from threatened ruin. On more than one occasion 
the island was brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 

As if these calamities were not sufficient, a severe hurricane took 
place. Once more their fields of cane, and dwellings were wrecked, 
and, where before had been smiling plenty, was now a heap of ruins. 
But they soon repaired their losses. With homes rebuilt, with the 
prospect of a splendid crop, the past was soon forgotten. They now 
looked with hope towards a brighter future. 

The Central Factory, with its improved machinery for making 
sugar, was in the course of erection. The steam plough, harrow, 
and Scotch grubber had been already introduced. Planters talked 
enthusiastically about the higher cultivation of their lands. Prices 
were fair, and contentment seemed to reign on all sides. Governor 
Garde, whose efforts were indefatigable for the welfare of the island, 
was everywhere encouraging the -industrious. Even the Labour Act, 
which had now and then been cited as an ugly blot upon so mucl 
. . . . I..2 
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rural happiness was sometimes quoted as a proof of the superior 
working of the Administration. The negro could not possibly be 
happier than when well fed and bound by contract, exultingly said its 
advocates. The idea of the part that this portion of its population 
was once again to play in the island's history never entered the heads 
of its sapient legislators, who to prove in what a peaceful and 
arcadian state they each and all were living, declared the Military' 
force unnecessary, and, as a step towards retrenchment, voted its 
reduction. Met in a like spirit by the diet in Denmark and the 
Governor of these islands, it was not long before it passed the 
Council, and Frederiksted and King's Hill were soon after relieved of 
their military forces. In other words, the whole island outside 
CJhristiansted was left practically defenceless. Here was a chance 
which even a negro might not lose. From that hour the Labour Act 
was doomed. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, of July, 1875, says : * * Forced labour, 
under whatever name disguised, apprenticeship or other, always odious, 
becomes doubly so, when applied to a special caste or race of men. 
Scarcely less odious or less foolish, are the laws by which the terms and 
duration of agreement between workmen and their employers are 
fixed and limited beforehand ; above all where differences of blood 
and colour tend inevitably to render irritating the very semblance of 
constraint, and exaggerate every dLflB.culty of. class and position. And 
hence the injudicious interference of artificial regulations, however 
seemingly well intentioned and, to use a cant phrase, * paternal,' like 
those yet existing, the remnants of a best forgotten past in some West 
Indian Colonies — the Danish, for example, can only, as the result has 
already proved in those same Danish Islands, blight instead of foster, 
stunt, not promote development, besides giving rise to deep ill- 
feeling, mistrust, and eventual resistance ; the sure consequences of 
class legislation, whatever its pretext." 

Four years after these lines were written the labourers' riot in St. 
Croix took place. With as peaceable a labouring population as ever 
existed, and a Labour Act under which everyone seemed to work 
admirably, not to say contentedly, who would have thought that deep 
ill-feeling, mistrust, and discontent were widely spread over that 
fertile and picturesque island? And yet it was so. Admirable as 
were the provisions of the Labour Act, and well adapted as it was to 
the early days of emancipation, it became apparent to every well- 
informed mind that as the negro grew in intelligence and began to 
appreciate the so-called blessings of freedom and free labour, that 
from time to time some amendments would have to be made. And 
these were effected as occasion offered by the Colonial Government, 
procrastinatingly, it is true, but still some changes were made, which 
is saying a great deal, if it be taken into consideration how slowly 
inything in the shape of innovation is effected in these colonies. 
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Time rolled on, and the Island of St. Oroix, still shuffled along 
under the old regime of class legislation. St. Thomas we might here 
observe, had long since put away agriculture— that is, the negro did 
it for her. Finding mor^ lucrative employment in town as a porter 
or coal carrier, he bade defiance to the Labour Act, and almost every 
other regulation controlling the terms of his service, and claimed the 
privilege of working for himself when he liked, how and where it might 
please him. 

It must, however, be said that the industrious negro in St. Croix 
was, after all, much better off than his coloured brother in St. Thomas, 
and infinitely more so than the white European labourer. He worked 
only five days in the week, had a comfortable room on the estate where 
he worked, could puU any kind of grass, except guinea grass, that 
grew in the cane pieces. He was allowed a plot of land about 1,600 
square feet to cultivate and to rear any stock he could feed himself, 
such as hogs or potiltry. Many of them kept a horse and cart, besides 
having their rooms well furnished. If inclined to work on a Saturday, 
they were given twenty cents cash, and got either biscuit or bread to 
the value of three or four cents, a gill of rum, and at least a quart of 
flour. During crop-time, every day the mill was about, they got a 
measure of liquor for every individual at work in their family, which 
being more than they could consume, was generally boiled down and 
sold in the market on Saturdays under the form of sugar cakes, or 
exported to other islands * in the form of concrete sugar. Besides 
these privileges, they got ten cents per day in money, six quarts of 
com meal per week, and two pounds of salt fish. On such, estates 
which had fruit, cocoanuts, or wood, the labourer was allowed to pick 
sufficient of these to enable him in many cases to realise fifty to 
seventy cents from either, as the case might be ; while those prefer- 
ring to make charcoal or burn-coal, sold it to the townspeople on 
Saturdays at fifty to seventy cents a bag. A nurse was also employed 
to attend to them in cases of sickness. They got physic, sago, and 
other little delicacies from the estate gratis. And for the small contri- 
bution of three cents per week, they were entitled to a doctor's 
attendance. In case of severe illness, they were frequently provided 
with wines or brandy, according to the doctor's orders, many planters 
sending them nourishing food from their own tables. 

When the crop was reaped, each estate soon after gave the 
labourers a treat, or celebrated **crop over" as it is called. On the 
day appointed for the celebration they worked from seven a.m., the 
usual hour, till twelve o'clock noon, when they repaired to the 
allowance cellar for rations. First-class labourers receiving four 
quarts white flour and two pounds ham or salt pork. Second and 
third class receiving a less quantity. About three o'clock p.m., a 
band of music accompanied them to the manager's hous%->whem they 
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danced till about midniglit, refreshments, such as cherrj'^ cordial for 
the females and rum for the males being at their disposal. At 
Christmas they got the sajue present of flour and salt pork, with the 
addition of cherry cordial, rum and sugar ; and on New Year's Day, 
they generally danced in the manager's house, the music being 
provided by the estate. We have thus minutely described the 
advantage which the labourer enjoyed, to show that the planters, in 
spite of being bound by an Act which compelled them to give as 
much to the lazy negro as to his more industrious companion, were 
not xmkind to their estate people, and that it is not at their doors that 
the cause of the labourers' riot must be looked for. Indeed, it would 
be safer to say that at that time, none were so discontented as those 
who ought to have been contented. And yet to the binding fetters of 
the Labour Act — which, in spite of the happy picture we have drawn, 
must often have been inexpressibly galling both to man and master 
from its semblance to a slavery long since past and gone— must we 
look for the spark which kindled the flames of Frederiksted and 
destroyed some of the fairest homesteads in the island of St. Croix. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

ST. CROIX— THE LABOURERS' RIOT. 

SN THE year 1878, an impression had gained ground among the 
rural population of St. Croix, that the Labour Act would cease 
to be in force by the Ist October of that year. 

The Central Factory was now working, and as the labourers 
which it employed were earning thirty to thirty-five cents a 
day, many of those who worked on the plantations were 
looking anxiously forward for the Act to expire in anticipation of 
getting higher wages from the planter or leaving him to work at the 
Factory. 

Up to that time, since the Emancipation in 1848, it had been 
customary among the country labourers changing residence from one 
estate to another, at the expiration of their yearly contracts, to 
assemble in the two towns of the island— Christiansted and 
Frederiksted — on the Ist of October. Some for the purpose of 
leaving for St. Thomas or other places, some for the purpose of selling 
their services to the highest bidder among the planters for the. 
following year and others for a spree. 

In the meantime, in order to effect a reduction in the expenses of 
the island, the military forces stationed at King's Hill and at 
Frederiksted were abolished, the latter place and the estates in the 
centre of the island being left comparatively defenceless. It is said, 
however, that when these men were removed that one of the members 
of the Colonial Council, alarmed for the safety of the country and 
foreseeing danger, brought in a draft for the establishment of a rural 
constabulary. 

Unfortunately, a little of the usual procrastination stepped in and 
the draft fell to the ground. It is a pity that they did not think of 
doing away with the Labour Act before reducing the military 
establishment. For, with only sixty soldiers in Christiansted, there 
was every inducement for the coxmtry labourer to play his hand once 
again, and, as in 1848, by a rising, put an end to this remnant o^ 
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BAY STHiiET, FKEDERIKSTED, THE MOUNIXO BBFOKB THE RIOT. 

slavery. The opportunity was all he required. And in less than a 
year it declared itself. 

On the 1st of October, 1878, it was particularly observed on King- 
street, Frederiksted, in which three rum shops were situated, that 
though thickly crowded with people from the estates, their behaviour 
was most orderly and quiet. This was as late as one o'clock p.m. 
Scarcely a drunken individual showed himself. Not a sign of disorder 
was visible, and if any design of breaking the peace were intended it 
was not then perceptible. Thus passed the afternoon, an amount of 
good himiour prevailing among the labourers, unknown to the in- 
habitants of the town for years. 

Not till the hour of three p.m. rang out, did the first sign of discon- 
tent become manifest. A large crowd, seemingly under the influence 
of great excitement, were first seen gesticulating and talking in angry 
tones on the comer of Dronningens and Kongens Tvergade (Queen's 
and King's Cross streets), near to the apothecary's shop. The Bevd. 
^. C. Du Bois, British Vice-Consul for Frederiksted, who lived two 
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or three doors o£E and was sitting in liis study at the time, hearing this 
uproar, went out among the mob and asked "what was the matter." 
Crowding around him, they said they had been ill-treated by the police 
who had beaten one of their number severely, for which they had 
chased them into the Fort, now used as a police station. 

Perceiving their anger, this gentleman sought to appease them and 
to persuade them to leave the town. To this they eventually consented. 
At this moment the Policemaster and Police- Assistant drove up, 
followed by two mounted orderlies, who galloped among the crowd 
with drawn swords, not jstriking them, but using every means short of 
actual force to disperse them. Becoming furious at this, they attacked 
the two soldiers with stones. Their lives being endangered, they put 
spurs to their horses and made for the Fort at the other end of the 
town, followed at full speed by the Policemaster and his assistant. 

The mob chased them as fast as they could, hooting at and stoning 
them, but they reached the Fort first, and the two officials passed in, 
leaving the two orderlies drawn up in front of the outer entrance. In 
the meantime the Eevd. J. C. Du Bois never lost sight of the crowd, 
and when he overtook them he found them drawn up between the 
Custom House and the Fort, preparing to assault the latter. 

Placing himself in front of them, his tall and stalwart form over- 
topping many in that sea of angry-looking faces, he remonstrated with 
them and pointed out the serious consequences to themselves of such a 
course. Utterly regardless of danger, relying solely on the goodness of 
his cause and the influence he had gained over many of them, he 
entreated them to desist and follow him out of the town, to which 
they replied ** if he would go home they would." 

Refusing to do so, imless they all went together, they became 
impatient and declared their intention of storming the fort. So 
excited were they, that it was not until the Eevd. Du Bois cried 
out, **then you never shall enter the Fort unless you pass over my 
body," that they hesitated, and one of their leaders exclaiming, ** A 
we might as well go wi' he, f o' you know he from old time, if he t ay 
so he will do it," he took advantage of it and said, ** then follow me," 
moved off up the street towards the eastern exit of the town and led 
the whole body along with him, clashing their sticks together, and 
making a tremendous noise. On seeing the crowd leave, the Police- 
master and his assistant drove out of the Fort, got out of the phaeton 
and followed with the crowd as far as the well, just outside the town. 

There they halted, and the British Vice-Consul, getting on an 
elevated bank on the roadside, addressed a few words to them, 
pointing out if they had any grievances, this was no way to obtain 
redress, but if they would send a deputation of their own people to 
him on the following or any future day, he would go with them 
personally and act as their spokesman in stating their wrongs, if they 
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had any, when he had no doubt that if there were any foundation for 
them they would be redressed. This they agreed to do, after much 
murmuring among themselves, and then two or three of the more 
intelligent among them, stepped forward and stated their complaints. 
Firstly, the low rate of wages given to the estate labourers in com- 
parison to the larger amount given to those of the Central Factory, 
viz., ten cents against thirty-five cents. Secondly, the annual con- 
tract, which they pronounced to be slavery, inasmuch as if the 
slightest mistake were made in the date of giving notice for a 
termination of the contract, they were compelled to remain on that 
estate for another year contrary to their will. Thirdly, the power 
given by the law to a manager to fine for certain offences, and their 
frequent abuse of that prerogative, and lastly the di£B.culties thrown in 
the way of labourers leaving the island by the police authorities, such 
as compelling them to exhibit what money they had when they 
wanted a passport. Bepeating to them, that their troubles might 
all be settled in the manner he had already proposed, he again 
besought them to leave the town. Consenting to this, and giving 
three cheers for the Vice-Consul, they were about doing so, when a 
woman ran towards them screaming out that the man who had been 
beaten by the police had just died in the hospital. Their worst 
passions being now aroused, they declared that they must return to 
town. In vain did the Eev. Du Bois implore them, in vain did he 
stand before them, in vain did he attempt to dissuade them from an 
act of folly which might afterwards cost them so dearly. They were 
inexorable, and all that he could obtain from them was a promise to 
return to that spot. The mob then ran down to the Hospital, whither 
the Policemaster and his Assistant had preceded them. A few of 
them afterwards returned outside the town, where they found the 
British Vice-Consul awaiting them. On his asking them where the 
others were, they replied that they had gone down to the Fort, but 
as they had promised him to come back, they had kept their word, 
adding, "We're not all blackguards." Commending their conduct, 
he begged them to go home peaceably. As there was no more left 
for him to do, he turned homewards, where his mother was lying 
dangerously ill. 

Let us now follow the footsteps of the maddened crowd which 
rushed tumultuously down to the Hospital. Here they were met 
by the doctor. Threatening to kill him, he escaped with the Police- 
master. They then rushed up the steps, entered the Hospital, 
knocked down the sick nurse and one of the patients, declaring that 
they must see the dead man at once. On being informed by the 
manager that the man was not dead, but dead drunk, and if he were 
left alone quietly he would soon get over it, they left the place and 
started for the Fort. There the Policemaster had arrived only a few 
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minutes before, and found that the Police Assistant had promptly- 
distributed what weapons he had. He was just about writing to 
Christiansted for assistance when the mob came shouting up Strand- 
street and took up their stand in front of the Fort. A few moments 
after a perfect avalanche of stones was sent upon the little band of 
defenders within ; but it was only upon its being repeated that tlie 
Policemaster gave orders to fire. No one was hit, however, and the 
mob gaining courage from the fact, returned to the attack, demolished 
the outer gate, and rushed pell-mell into the outer Fort yard. Ere 
this the police had hurried into the inner Fort yard, barred the gate 
imder the judge's office, and got the orderlies, who had promptly 
stalled their horses, in by a back door fronting the stable-yard. The 
mob then bombarded the Fort with missiles of every description ; 
brickbats, conch shells, and a lot of cannon-balls being poured with 
relentless fury against that devoted edifice. Had those who were 
defending the place not have used their weapons effectively, not 
a man would have been left alive to tell the tale, for the mob would 
have torn them in pieces had they effected an entrance. Finding the 
fire too hot for them and their efforts ineffectual, though the inner door 
had nearly given way, they retired to wreak their vengeance on the 
town. 

Just at this moment, a planter, Mr. Fontaine, rode in, and wishing 
to enter the Fort in defiance of the mob, he was struck from his horse 
with a club — some say a conch shell ; as he was far from being popu- 
lar with the labourers, he was severely beaten.* 

In the meantime, the Policemaster had despatched his coachman 
on horseback through the stable gate of the Fort by the Northside 
road, with a letter for assistance. This man, though pursued on the 
way by bands of rioters, managed to reach Estate " Punch," the 
manager of which sent the letter on by another messenger to Estate 
"Mon Bijou." This man was also frequently stopped while on the 

* This gentleman was rescued from the hands of the mob by Mr. J. Moore, who 
was himself for many days afterwards mourned as dead. Mr. Moore, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, had Mr. Fontaine brought up in his house, and 
sent for Dr. Hansen at once, who skilfully tended him and dressed his wounds. 
But it most unfortunately happened that on account of the disturbed state of the 
town, they were afraid to move him to his estate, which was his greatest wish, as 
he was in his perfect senses. He remained at Mr. Moore*s until between one and 
two o'clock in the morning, when the house was fired by the mob. As he could 
not be allowed to bum to death, he was removed to the open garden and laid at the 
loot of a tree, with a pillow under his head. In this position he was found next 
morning, dead. Poor fellow ! he was the first victim. Alas ! not the last. Mr. 
Moore remained as long as possible with him, until his own life was endangered, 
when he had to run in the sea from the fury of the mob, who had caught a glimi>se 
of him in his office of charity. He hid imder one of the wharves till morning up 
to his breast in salt water, when he sought refuge in the Fort. ,_, ,, Oooolp 
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road by great numbers of estate labourers, but succeeded in reaching 
" Mon Bijou," from which estate the manager despatched a third, who 
reached Christiansted on the morning of the 2nd inst., at one p.m., 
and delivered the letter to the President. 

As the force within the Fort at Frederiksted was small and very 
poorly armed, they were fearful at every moment of another assault 
and of their ammunition falling short. All they could do was to 
remain inside and guard against another attack, which the rioters 
wisely refrained from attempting, as several of them had been 
wounded in the first assault. Finding that here, at least, they would 
find resistance, danger, and probably death, they turned their rage 
upon the unofPending inhabitants. Here the true character of the 
riot showed itself. Had it been a preconcerted thing, they would 
have so arranged their plans as to -have destroyed everyone in 
authority and everything belonging to them before injuring the 
innocent townspeople. But they peformed their horrid work 
regardless of position, creed, or colour, many of their own people's 
houses being among the first that they set fire to. 

Let us now return to the Eevd. J. C. Du Bois, who, as was 
customary with him aftei dark, was sitting on the little porch 
fronting his residence, wondering how that fearful night woidd end. 
He had heard the firing from the Fort, had been told that the police 
were hard beset by the mob, and that the woman who had given the 
report respecting the death of the man at the head of the town, had 
been the first among the wounded, and that the mob was coming up 
to batter down the policemen's dwellings, still he never thought the 
rioters would proceed to such extremities. But by this time they 
were furious, and had broken open the store of a Mr. Kierullf, under 
Mr. Ford's dwelling house. There they took out the goods, strewed 
them in the streets, and set fire to them. 

On seeing this act of wanton destruction, the Eevd. J. C. Du Bois 
went immediately among them again, only to find them in the act of 
breaking open and sacking the store of Mr. F. Lund in the market. 
He again remonstrated with them, but in a few moments they had 
emptied the store and burnt the goods in the street. Thence they 
rushed to the fireproof of Mr. Kierullf. There the Eevd. Du Bois 
placed his back against the door and asked them why they would 
destroy Mr. Kierullf 's place, as he was a man notoriously kind to 
them. The reply was, " He is a white man." ** And so am I," said 
the Eevd. Du Bois. "Oh," was the answer, "you! — ^you are 
different ; you are our friend. You can go wherever you like ; no 
man will harm you." On his asking them if they intended to buijn 
down the town, the churches and school-houses, they replied, "No, 
sir ; we shall only bum the goods— no houses ; blood has been shed, 
and we must have revenge. As for you Eevd., you can go home to 
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bed and go to sleep, no fire shall cross the street below your house." 
All this time the women were bringing out the goods, piling them up 
in the street and setting fire to them. Just at this moment a large 
number of labourers rushed in from the North side, vociferating 
furiously, "The town not lighted up yet? You are too slow. It's 
very dark ; we must have a light." They then rushed to the store of 
Mr. B. Woods, which they literally ransacked. Pitching the goods 
here and there, and tumbling them about the wooden gallery in front, 
they poured kerosene over them and set them on fire, which spreading 
itself to the wood flooring, ignited the whole place. Here some tins 
of gunpowder exploded, which the mob, in their guilty fear supposing 
to be the reports of the rifles of the military, caused them to pause in 
their work of destruction. Soon recovering from their temporary 
panic, they rushed to the store of Mr. John Moore, which they broke 
open. Arming themselves with a number of cane bills which he kept 
for sale, they set fire to the house and establishment. The conflagra- 
tion having become general, they proceeded in a most systematic way 
to light up the town, or "to strike a light," as they termed it. For 
instance, one of them would stop before a house from which the ter- 
rified inhabitants had fled, and crying out, "It is too dark here — we 
must have a light," would well saturate the most combustible part of 
it with kerosene, while another woidd apply the torch. 

And now this carnival of horror may be said to have reached its 
height. The Revd. Du Bois, finding his efforts unavailing, had left 
them, and no check being placed upon their passions, they opened, 
and burnt, and destroyed with a celerity absolutely appalling. The 
rum stores having been broken into, liquor began to play its part 
also, maddening a great number with drink. The heat was now 
intense, and the fierceness of the flames became unbearable ; house 
after house caught fire, and soon an immense body of flame rose 
writhing and licking the dank atmosphere in all colours of the rain- 
bow. It was an awful sight. The entire Bay-street was blazing, 
with three other streets behind it. The heavens were illuminated 
for miles around. Volumes of smoke, and volumes of seething, 
roaring, scorching fire, flared up to the sky. Fortunately the night 
was calm, or not a roof might have been left to shelter the many who 
had been rendered homeless and penniless that night. 

In the meanwhile, the puncheons of rum stored up in the ware- 
houses began to burst one after the other with a report like a cannon, 
their contents giving fresh impetus to the devouring element. The 
streets ran fire, burning up on the Bay-street a number of hogsheads 
of sugar that laid there ready for shipment, and hundreds of the 
rioters were dancing like mad around them. The women — and they 
seemed the worst — danced and sang, or rather howled, the men 
joined in chorus, clashed their sticks, blew their shells, and set fire. 
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Slirieking, yelling, and leaping, their lithe forms lighted up by the 
glare around them, they looked more like a legion of fiends than 
things human. **Our Side" was their watchword, and it fared ill 
with the trembling townsfolk who would not repeat it with them. 
To relate all the insults which many of these wretches put upon some 
of the ladies who fell into their clutches, to relate all the misery, 
despair, and anxiety that filled the breast of every civilized man, 
woman, and child that night would fill volumes. Husbands were 
separated from their wives, parents from their children, and fear 
reigning paramount, each one sought safety in flight. Some found 
shelter in the churches, and a few others on board the barque 
** Carib," which lay in the roadstead, from whose brightly illumi- 
nated decks they could see their town and their homes and all they 
held dear burning hopelessly away. Many shed tears, as they saw some 
relic that for years had been treasured up topple over into the flames. 
Nothing was too sacred for this band of monsters. They «at down to 
the pianos, and knocked their rough hands on them, apeing the airs, 
as they said, of their mistresses. The tiny shoe, the fro^, or the 
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portrait of some loved one was tlirown with a gibe and a jeer into the 
flames. Not a man dared to save a fraction of what had cost him 
years to accumulate. They ruthlessly, cruelly destroyed every- 
thing. And so the hours wore draggingly, slowly, and wearily 
along, everyone supposing each moment might be his last. How 
many who never prayed before, prayed for morning that night 
can never be told. Of the many shopkeepers in West End, they 
only spared two — Mr. Renter and Mr. Malgrav, who, by entreaties 
and tact, saved nearly everything. In Mr. Renter's ease particu- 
larly, they even assisted him in saving his effects, such as his 
furniture, clothing and jewellery, allowing nothing to be touched 
where they had once given their word it should escape harmless ; for 
when they were proceeding to destroy the apothecary^'s shop, situated 
at the comer of the cross street below the Rev. Du Bois, on the cry 
b(dng raised : ** We promised the Parson not to let the fire pass the 
street," they came forward themselves and drew it away. The Revd., 
perceiving this, and thinking the fire might spread in spite of them, 
had his family removed to the church, which became inmiediately 
filled with refugees. Forbidding any light to be used or any noise to 
be made indicating their presence to the rioters, the Revd. returned 
to his house and sat at his porch till the mOming. 

Affairs looking desperate at 3.30 a.m., the Police-master despatched 
another messenger to Christiansted, who, after encountering much 
difficidty, reached Christiansted at 5 a.m. ; but when he arrived the 
military had left three hours before. Between three and four o'clock, 
the rioters made a second attack upon the Fort, and set fire to the 
petroleum house, which at that time contained 840 gallons of petro- 
leum and 2,000 squibs. Thanks to a small fire engine the police got 
into play, they succeeded in limiting the fire to the kerosene house, at 
the risk of being crushed by the stones thrown by the rioters, who, 
in some instances, were shot on their approaching too near. This 
attack lasted until 5 a.m. 

A little before 6 a.m., when part of the rioters had left town, and 
most of those remaining had gathered north of the Moravian Church 
and were, most probably, preparing a third attack on the Fort, Lieut. 
Ostermann arrived with the Military by the North-side road and was 
admitted through the stable-gate of the Fort. At once this gallant 
officer led his little band of men against the rebels, who fled in all 
directions on their firing a few volleys. It was while they were pur- 
suing them out of the town that the Rev. Du Bois had what one 
might truly call a most miraculous escape. 

This gentleman, after having passed the night on the little porch in 
the front of his house, viewing scenes which can be more readily 
imagined than described, went over to the church as morning dawned 
upon him at last. After remaining a few minutes, he came back 
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BAY STKEET, FREDERIKSTBD, THE MORNING AFTER THE RIOT. 

leading his little son by the left hand and having a lady on his right, 
at a short distance from him. As they emerged from the churchyard 
into the street a large number of rioters flew past them, followed at 
a distance by the soldiers who were firing at them. The whistle of 
the balls, one of which cut the limb of a tree over the Yice-Consul's 
head and another passing through the skirt of his coat warned him of 
his imminent danger. Catching up his boy, he ran with the lady 
into a neighbouring yard for safety. The soldiers fired three volleys, 
but killed none of the fugitives, who fled from the town to complete 
their horrid work of destruction by setting fire to the estates in the 
country. Lieutenant Ostermann then occupied the Fort and the 
Eevd. J. C. Du Bois returned to his home. 

While all these fearful events were taking place in the town of 
Frederiksted, the inhabitants of Bassin or Christiansted were 
slumbering in blissful ignorance of the ruin and havoc being com- 
mitted so near to them. Not till one o'clock in the morning of the 
second did the Yice-President receive the first letter that had been 
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despatched by the Policemaster of Frederiksted imploring assistance. 
It is needless to say that he acted at once, and despatched Lieutenant 
H. Ostermann to the scene of action with all he could spare of the 
garrison. With only twenty men this officer rode through the 
country, reaching Frederiksted in time to save what remained of it 
and drive the rioters into the country. 

At five o'clock a.m., the Vice-President received another letter 
from Frederiksted, in which the Policemaster urgently repeated his 
demand for help. 

Immediately on the receipt of the i&rst despatch, the President 
attempted to telegraph to St. Thomas, but as no night service was 
established between the station in Christiansted and St. Thomas, this 
proved impracticable, and hence the President's telegram concerning 
the occurrences in Frederiksted did not reach His Excellency Governor 
Q-arde, until the 2nd October, at 7.30 a.m. On receiving this tele- 
gram, His Excellency applied to the Q-eneral Superintendent of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Captain S. Dix, for a steamer, 
and this gentleman immediately placed the S.S. " Amo," which could 
only, unfortunately, be made ready for departure the same day at 
12.30 o'clock, at the disposal of the GFovemment. 

His Excellency was on the point of leaving St. Thomas for 
Frederiksted in this steamer, when he received a telegram stating 
that the Vice-President of St. Croix had intelligence to the effect 
that the Fort in Frederiksted had been burnt down and that the 
estates in the vicinity of Frederiksted had been fired. **We are 
taking all possible measiLres to defend this (the eastern) part of the 
country, but our success is doubtful without assistance from else- 
where." 

The apprehension expressed in the telegram, that Christiansted 
could not be held, induced His Excellency to proceed thither in the 
first instance, and in this determination he was confirmed by observ- 
ing during the trip, extensive fires in many different places in the 
country to the west of King's Hill, a circumstance which left him no 
hopes of being able to arrive in time to save the western part of the 
island. 

At six o'clock p.m.. His Excellency arrived at Christiansted, and at 
once declared the island in a state of siege. 

As may be imagined, the town of Christiansted was in a state of 
confusion difficidt to describe. The wildest stories were afloat, and 
everyone seemed ready to believe theni ; the impossibility of obtain- 
ing any really authentic news ; the reports that the rioters had armed 
themselves with muskets and other firearms, stolen from the stores in 
West End ; the rumours that it was a deeply laid plot to destroy all 
the white and coloured inhabitants in the town, and that they were 
now advancing on Christiansted with that intention, were now magni- 
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fied by repetition. The town was soon filled with refugees. Managers 
with their families and overseers came pouring in ; each one with his 
separate tale of horror. Altogether the position was not to be envied. 
With no definite news to guide him, a scared populace and an angry, 
and in some cases unreasonable set of planters to deal with, who were 
accusing the Government of being the cause of all their misfortunes. 
TTifl Excellency's position was most trying, and no one but those who 
have been placed in situations of great responsibility themselves, were 
even moderately capable of judg^g his actions. 

At nine p.m. a small body of troops was despatched from Chris- 
tiansted along the north side of the Island, in order to unite with a 
detachment which had advanced along the so-caUed Centre Line, as 
far as King's Hill. The (Government report says that "both these 
detachments were, however, obliged to retreat the same night, see- 
ing that the dark and rainy weather in connection with the abeady 
considerable height of the canes prevented them from observing what 
took place around them, and from securing themselves against being 
cut off from Christiansted." In the meanwhile estate after estate 
was wrecked and plundered, beautiful homes were reduced to ashes, 
and the island seemed doomed to destruction. It was not until the 
3rd October that the first band of rioters, numbering at least three to 
four hundred, were encountered at estate "Anna's Hope," about 
fifteen minutes' drive from Christiansted, by a force of the military 
and a volunteer corps of planters and managers organised for the 
occasion. The rioters had just commenced burning the estate, but 
were checked by the arrival of the soldiers. 

Though some of the rioters were shot and others captured, there was 
no resistance offered — they simply fled in terror, the moment they saw 
that the Government had yet the power and the will to punish them 
for their misdeeds. Still, this did not prevent them from firing estates 
within sight of the military, no sooner had they proceeded towards the 
relief of Frederiksted. 

On the pubHc road outside estate " Carlton " were lying the corpses 
of two soldiers that had belonged to Lieutenant Ostermann's gallant 
detachment. These unfortunate men had been left behind in charge 
of a wagon at this estate, and were brutally murdered by a band of 
rioters, who had shockingly mutilated them. It is said that the women 
behaved more like fiends than human beings towards them. But we 
draw a veil over this part of our narrative. At this place they sur- 
prised another band of rioters, and with minds infuriated by the sight 
of the mutilated bodies of their dead comrades, it is to be readily con- 
ceived that the soldiers gave no quarter. They hunted them through 
the estate's negro viQage. Many of those who had taken refuge in 
the houses were shot or bayoneted. Some hid under the mattresses 
to evade pursuit, but the soldiers passing their bayonets through, 
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showed no pity for those fugitives from a terrible retribution. It is 
said that many innocent people siifPered with the guilty, and that 
scenes of great brutality took place. At two o'clock p.m. they arrived 
in Frederiksted, and were received with cheers by the distressed 
inhabitants. It is needless to add that the town afforded a melancholy 
spectacle ; one-third of the houses was reduced to ashes, amongst 
which were included the Custom House, its finest buildings and stores, 
with an immense amount of merchandize. 

A reinforcement of fifteen soldiers being left at Frederiksted, the 
remainder went on board the '* Amo," which had arrived from Ohris- 
tiansted bringing supplies of provisions and ammunition. Owing to 
the darkness of the night she could only leave at four a.m. 

On the 4tti, the French ship-of-war "La Bourdonnais," Oapitaine 
du Fregate H. Mayet, arrived at Christiansted ; it left on the same 
day for Frederiksted, but returned to Christiansted on the 5th with 
the information that the British ship-of-war " Tourmaline," Captain 
Denistoun, had arrived at Frederiksted; both ships, as well as the U.S. 
ship-of-war " Plymouth," which arrived later, having been summoned 
by respectively the French, British, and United States Consuls in St. 
Thomas, Messrs. S. Lucchetti, O. A. Stevens, and Y. V. Smith. 

Both the French and British commanding officers, as well as the 
commander of the United States ship-of-war ** Plymouth" offered the 
Government active military assistance towards the restoration of order ; 
but, considering that the rioters had become intimidated, and that the 
force of the riot had been broken owing to the vigorous action of the 
volunteers and the troops, his Excellency did not avail himself of these 
offers, being averse to any useless sacrifice of life, and being unwill- 
ing to destroy, where, by saving, he might not only preserve the labour 
of the country, but might also hope to bring a misguided and guilty 
people to reason. His Excellency, however, requested the command- 
ing officers to remain at the island with their ships in order to inspire 
confidence, and if necessary, afford assistance in case of any outbreak 
of fire. Government had been furthermore most generously offered 
by the Captain-General of Porto Eico, 300 men with two mountain 
howitzers. 

The military, especially the detachment stationed at Frederiksted, 
patrolled the country far and wide, during which it captured many 
prisoners. The total number of prisoners made was about 300, of 
which 200 were lodged in Eichmond Jail. 

Under date of the 5th October, a proclamation was issued and read 
on all the estates, ordering all the labourers to return to their houses, 
or they would be dealt with as rebels if found hiding. They were also 
enjoined to provide themselves with passports from their 'employers 
when they left their homes on a lawful errand. On that same date an 
extraordinary Court-]idartial was appointed by his Excellency th 
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Cbyemor, charged with pursuing and adjudging the crinies committed 
in and during the rebellion by rebels, rioters, and all other parti- 
cipants. This Court delivered, from the 7th to the 13th October, six 
sentences in Christiansted and six sentences in Frederiksted, which 
sentences were put into execution by shooting. After pronouncing 
these verdicts, the aption of the Extraordinary Court was limited to 
certain examinations. 

On the 14th October, 25 men of the force from St. Thomas returned 
to that island under the command of First-Iieut. Baron Eggers. The 
British ship-of-war remained at Frederiksted until the 19th inst., 
and left that day for the British West Indies, after having con- 
veyed to Christiansted 127 prisoners from the over-filled prison in 
Frederiksted. . 

On the 21st October, the French ship-of-war, **La Bourdonnais" 
which till then had been stationed in the port of Christiansted, took 
up her station in the roadstead of Frederiksted, and remained there 
until the 25th October, when she was relieved by the United States 
frigate "Plymouth," above-mentioned. 

On the 28th October, the Court Martial was discontinued, and 
simultaneously His Excellency appointed, by virtue of a power con- 
ferred on him by His Majesty the King's most Gracious Resolution 
of the 25th inst., a Commission of investigation, charged with the 
investigation and adjudging of all cases arising from the above-men- 
tioned crimes. The sentences passed by this Commission were subject 
to immediate appeal to the Supreme Court of Denmark. 

Did time and space allow us, we might enter into further details of 
this outbreak. With it ceased the Labour Act. The negro was 
actually free at last, to come and go ; to dispose of his labour as 
he best saw fit. With this freedom came responsibilities. Whether 
he has borne his fair share of them since, is a problem not quite 
solved. We believe he will, eventually, with proper education and 
encouragement. It is but fair to state that from the time of the riots 
he has been orderly enough, if not sufficiently industrious. Though 
of this anyone may satisfy himself who cares to see the smiling 
fields and high state of cultivation of St. Croix. 

Of the other actors in the drama we have but little here to say. 
His Most Gracious Majesty's High Commissioners, who came out a 
short time after, when they had hobknobbed and dined and wined with 
the difEerent cliques^ which then existed, and heard every other story 
except the right one, left for Copenhagen. Commanders and Knights 
of Dannebrog were sown broadcast. Even the people went so far as 
to create a few titles, some of which are yet remembered. ** Queen 
Mary," ** General Paris," and ** Joe La Grange " are some of 
them. 
Lieutenant Ostermann, who may be said to have saved Frederik 
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Bted from utter destruction tlirough the timely appearance of himself 
and his gallant band of soldiers, was presented with a handsome 
sword in a silver scabbard, which bore the following inscription : — 

** Presented to Lieutenant H. Ostermann, by certain residents 
in the town and district of Frederiksted, as a testimonial of their 
appreciation of his prompt and soldierly services during the Insur- 
rection in St. Croix of October, 1878." 

An elegant gold watch from some Danish residents in St. Thomas 
was presented to him shortly afterwards. This also was inscribed : — 

** Lieutenant H. Ostermann, Til Erindring om Nalten imellem 
den 1*^ og 2^«» October, 1878." 

The Revd. J. C. Du Bois, in addition to being highly spoken of by 
His Excellency the Governor in the Colonial Council, was presented 
with a fitting testimonial, accompanied by an affectionate letter from 
those who had been his college classmates in the United States o 
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America. Close upon this, followed a purse of 800 dols., and an 
eloquent address from a number of the inhabitants of the island 
rrespective of creed or party. From the British Foreign Office, he 
received words of high approbation over the Foreign Minister's own 
signature, and the sum of £200 sterling. We close this tribute to 
the worth of two brave men with the name of Francis Armstrong, 
Esq., H.B.M.'s Yice-Consul for Bassin, who, leaving his country- 
residence early on the morning of the 2nd October, drove right 
through the rioters to West End to the assistance of his colleague. 
How he escaped massacre from the infuriated negroes coining out 
of Frederiksted can only be attributed to his resolute bearing and 
personal influences. He, too, was not forgotten by the Foreign 
Office, which sent him a silver cup, in addition to a letter of 
thanks for his exertions. 
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OHAPTEE XXVn, 
ST. CEOIX— LOCAL. 

costs exactly thirty-two cents, Danish money, for a passport to 
the island of St. Croix. In return for this modest amount you 
receive a half sheet of printed foolscap, upon which the words 
are expressed which give you permission to leave the island of 
St. Thomas. Without that piece of paper no captain will take 
you. Like imprisonment for debt, this antiquated formality is only 
useful as a means of preventing the departure of a recalcitrant debtor, 
and if it were not that it added a trifle to the Colonial Treasury, it 
would have long ago been dispensed with. 

The intending visitor to St. Croix may take passage either to 
Christiansted, the capital, or Frederiksted, which is situated at the 
west end of the island. Should he prefer to go to Christiansted, then 
it is more than likely that he will select the " Vigilant" in preference 
to any other schooner. It is a fast sailing vessel, with an intelligent 
and accommodating captain. There is quite a history attached to the 
** Vigilant." Built in Baltimore about the year 1800, she has been 
by turns a pirate, privateer, a slaver, and a man-of-war. Her first 
appearance in St. Thomas was at the beginning of the present 
century. She was then known as the ** Non-such," and sailed 
under the American flag. At that time she was employed in the 
slave trade. It is not long since that an old sketch of her hold full 
of slaves hung up at the Moravian Mission in St. Thomas. 

A history of her career for the many years in which she has been 
known in these waters would fill volumes. One of the most interest- 
ing events in connection with her career for the many years in which 
she has been known in these waters occurred in 1825, when a Spanish 
pirate, cruising in the narrow passage between St. Thomas and Porto 
Rico, made things hot for the merchant vessels trading to these 
islands. The Danish Government promptly despatched a man-of- 
war after her; but the pirate being much smaller and better ac- 
quainted with the navigation among the dangerous shoals andjrock 
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abounding thereabouts easily ^eluded the pursuit of the heavy ship of 



war. 



Not to be outdone, a brave Danish officer, Captain Irminger, with 
thirty soldiers, left St. Croix. After a few hours' sail, she came up 
with the redoubtable pirate, who, mistaking the little schooner for 
an easy prize, prepared to board. As he was about to do so, the 




THE ** VIGILANT*' CAPTURING A SPANISH PIRATE. 



soldiers leaped up, poured in their fire, and before the pirates could 
recover from their confusion were masters of the vessel. The sketch 
of the combat which we have reproduced, was made by one of the 
soldiers, a Mr. Hostmark. He used to tell that when the pirate cap- 
tain and officers were killed, the cook ran out of the galley with a 
fire-brand to fire the long swivel gun on her main deck, which would 
have created havoc among the soldiers, had not one of them fortu- 
nately shot him down before he had time to apply the match. From 
that time her avocations have been of a more peaceful nature. When 
her rig was altered from a topsail to a fore and aft schooner is not 
exactly known. She has changed owners many times, but has always 
been a paying investment, having been employed by Government for 
many years to carry the mails. In the great hurricane of 1876, she 
sank to the bottom of the harbour of St. Croix in eleven fathoms of 
water. But her owner. Captain P. Pentheny, a man of indomitable 
pluck and rare energy raised her at great cost and had her refitted 
throughout. Since then she has been running steadily between the 
two islands, employed as a Government^ packet, keeping up a reputa- 
tion for safety and speed against all competitors. 

This schooner leaves the port of St. Thomas twice a week, whence, 
if you get yourself punctually on board at nine p.m., you may softly 
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glide out of the harbour half-an-hour afterwards. A fair wind will 
bring you to St. Croix in about five or six hours, where you land 
early in the morning. 

The town of Christiansted is very picturesquely situated, and there 
is an air of quiet repose about the place that contrasts greatly with 
the stir and bustle of St. Thomas. It is half surrounded by an amphi- 




CHRISTIANSTED, ST. CROIX. 

theatre of dark and lofty mountains. A sloop or two at anchor on the 
placid waters of the harbour, a fishing boat near to the wharf, the old 
red fort, with its guns peeping over the ramparts, the post office em- 
bosomed in trees, the Custom House, the streets branching o£E in 
different directions, and a few individuals, sauntering about leisurely, 
is all there is to greet you of the quietest and pleasantest town you 
will find in the Danish West Indies. 

Though not very large, Christiansted or Bassin, as it is more often 
caUed, has quite a handsome appearance, is regularly laid out in 
squares, and possesses some fine buildings, notably '' Government 
House," which is the largest in the Lesser Antilles. It is situated on 
King's-street, and forms a noble addition to this, the principal street 
of Bassin. At one time St. Croix was the seat of the Qovemment of 
the Danish West Indies. It was afterwards transferred to St. Thomas. 
Latterly, since the passage of an ordinance to that effect, his Excel- 
lency divides his time between the two places. In either island His 
Excellency gives charming receptions, and the courteous and graceful 
hospitality which is dispensed by himself and wife, are always grate- 
fully remembered by those who have the honour of visiting them. 

The interior of the ''Government House " in Bassin is well arranged, 
and the principal saloon where levees and receptions are held, is 
elegantly decorated, large pier-glasses running down each side of th< 
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room, creating a beautiful effect. In one of the saloons are two excel- 
lent portraits of their Majesties King Christian IX. and Queen Louisa, 
which are life-like in appearance and possess a great deal of artistic 
merit. The spacious rooms on the ground floor are used for the 
different Government offices. 

The Lutheran Church, which is the State Church, is also situated on 
King's-street. It is very neatly built, and numbers a goodly congre- 
gation, as most of the Danish families reside in Bassin. 

The Episcopal Church, which is at the extreme end of King's-street, 
going out of town, is really a fine specimen of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and is nicely fitted up inside, all the pews being of solid 
mahogany, highly polished. The roof is well-constructed and reflects 
credit on the liberality of those who subscribed, under very trying 
circumstances, to replace it after the former one had been entirely 
destroyed in the dreadful fire of 1866. 

The Koman Catholic Church is also a very suitable edifice, and its 
decorations are pretty and appropriate. It has a large congregation 
attached to it. 

The Moravians were the first Christian missionaries who ever trod 
the soil of the Danish West Indies. It was for the conversion of the 
slaves in the island of St. Thomas that the United Brethren com- 
menced that work of missions, which has since led them into all parts 
of the world, as the heralds of salvation to the heathen. There is no 
question about the good they have done among the coloured people from 
the year 1732, when they landed in the Danish West Indies. With the 
plainest of churches, and nothing to attract, they yet appeal with the 
greatest success to a numerous congregation, and command universal 
respect from their imobtrusive demeanour, and the simple form in 
which they preach the gospel. Their church in Bassin quarter is 
pleasantly situated out of town, and they have many schools and stations 
scattered over the country. 

An Agency of the Bank of St. Thomas is estab- 
lished in Bassin. There are also some good private 
boarding houses. That of Mr. P. Pentheny is one 
of the finest residences in town. Here the comforts 
of a refined home may be had, not to speak of the 
advantages of agreeable society. " Richmond," 
which is a superb country seat at no great distance 
from town, is also well patronized by strangers who 
visit the island. There is but one Apothecary HaU 
in Christiansted. It is worthy of note, as the first 
established in the Danish West Indies. It com- 
menced to do business in 1824. It is well supplied 
A COUNTRY- with drugs and many other articles, and is always 
superintended by a competent pharmaceutist, such 
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being required by law. It is now under the management of Mr. 

Paludan Miiller. 

Tbere is also a Fire Brigade. This corps, though considerably 

shorn of its former proportions, is yet able to render good assistance 

when a fire breaks 
out. On such occa- 
sions the energy of 
the women of the 
humbler classes in 
carrying water and 
otherwise assisting 
to put out the dread 

SWEET REPOSE. , * , . ,, 

element, is worthy 
of aJl praise. In the great fire that took place in Bassin on February 
51;h, 1866, they contributed in no small degree to the staying of the 
flames ; and we take pleasure in rendering this tribute to their 
exertions, more especially as when these women were toiling with 
might and main to save the town, hundreds of the sterner sex looked 
on and did nothing. 

There is no water supply in Bassin. Nor is it lighted with gas. 
As in St. Thomas, its inhabitants are dependent upon the rain water 
they catch in cisterns for the former, and upon a stray lamp here and 
there lighted with kerosene for their street illumination. Their 
houses are cheerful enough, though, once you are inside, and the 
warmth of your welcome will amply compensate for anything lacking 
in the way of modem improvements. Lideed, the hospitable recep- 
tion which everyone gives to the stranger, whether in town or on the 
sug^r plantations, is remarkable, and no one should neglect paying^ 
some of the latter a visit before leaving the island. Not to speak of 
much that is interesting to be seen in the manufacture of sugar, 
whether by means of the old-fashioned wind Tm'11 or modem steam 
mill, there is much to be learned of country life in the tropics. 

Before the riots of 1878 almost every estate on the island had ita 
*'(Jreat House," where the owner and his family generally resided, 
some of these dwellings were built in a most substantial manner, not 
a few laying claim to architectural beauty. Most of them are now 
in ruins. What the negroes in 1848 had spared, the rioters of 1878^ 
burnt level with the ground. A few escaped, however, and ** Billows- 
minde," with the charming villa Hafensight, yet remain to show the 
style in which our forefathers' loved to live. The scenery, as viewed 
&om the heights upon which these residences have been built* is. 
perfectly enchanting, and no language can convey an idea of the 
extent, variety and grandeur of the panorama spread out below. 



* 600 feet above the level of the sea. 
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They are on the road to Frederiksted, and are well worth a passing 
visit. Of Frederiksted itself there is not much to be said, except 
in praise of the energy and commercial enterprise of its inhabitants, 
who in face of unparalleled misfortunes, have rebidlt their little town, 
and are now doing quite a thriving business. The Bay-street is once 
more the scene of great activity, especially during crop time. A 
special feature of Frederiksted is the fact of its being in direct steam 
communication with the United States of America. This has had a 
decided influence upon its commerce, and has, no doubt, been bene- 
ficial to its merchants. The Custom 
House, which was almost destroyed 
during the riots, has been restored, and 
many new buildings have been put up to 
fill the places of those which formerly 
were upon the Bay-street. Frederiksted 
has a population of about 3,000 inhab- 
itants. It has its Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
Moravian and Soman Catholic Churches, 
a Hospital, an Apothecary Hall, and one 
or two good Boarding Houses. In this 
town, Alexander Hamilton served as 
Clerk before he emigrated to America to 
become a noted statesman and the an- 
tagonist of Burr. A peep at the old 
Fort and a stroll into the market, should 
you be there on a Saturday, may serve 
to while away an hour or two. Besides, there are drives in the vicinity 
which will haunt your memory for years. 




MARKET WOMEN. 
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CHAPTEE XXVni. 
ST. CROIX— THE CENTRAL FACTORY. 

SHORT distance from the town of Christiansted, not far from 

the jail, is the Central Sugar Factory, more generally known 

as the Central Factory. 
This building is one of the costliest monuments of Danish 

enterprise it has been our good fortune to look upon. 

Whence originated the idea we are not prepared to say. 
Governor Garde, to whom St. Thomas and St. Croix owe many 
improvements, was one of its earliest and most ardent supporters, 
and it cannot be denied that the idea was a good one. There is no 
doubt but what it was acceptable to the planters at the beginning, 
if we may judge from a Memorial to the Royal Government on the 
27th October, 1873, expressing their desires for its establishment. 
They could not help seeing that it was impossible to go on making 
sugar after the old style, so hailed with delight what promised to 
revolutionize sugar making entirely, at least, so far as St. Croix 
was concerned. 

Apart from the fact that such an establishment was well calculated 
to benefit the island and encourage the sugar industry, it seemed 
likely to afford a profitable investment for Danish capital. But with 
the usual complacency which afflicts most nations when they have a 
public enterprise in hand, it was resolved, as the projectors were 
Danish and the money all Danish, none of the work should go into 
foreign hands if they knew it. So the machinery was planned in 
Denmark, and the whole scheme placed under the control of a Danish 
syndicate. 

This was very unfortunate, for at that time Denmark had next to no 
experience in sugar making, at least, as compared to what she has 
to-day. The consequence was that many experiments and failures 
were made at the Factory long before things could be got to work 
smoothly and the product could be marketed. It might have been 
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far better had the capital been furnished in Denmark, and foreigners 
who had gained the requisite experience, at the large usinM of Marti- 
nique for example, been consulted. 

Had the enterprise been even managed and built by foreigners, it 
would not have mattered much. It would only have been a question 
of time for the whole thing to have fallen into Banish hands or 
management, and for a second factory to have been established in a 
more suitable spot near Frederiksted. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. At that time it did not seem possible that a foreigner could 
know more than the projectors upon such a subject. Such exdusive- 
ness was destined to nip the enterprise in the bud. There was plenty 
of knowledge, but little actual experience. And yet we have been told 
that a man was ^^ imported," at the beginning, who had taken an 
active part in the establishment of the beetroot sug^ manufactory in 
Denmark, to give his opinion on the manufacture of an article he had 
probably never seen made in the tropics before, and who knew 
nothing whatever, however, how things stood with the cane juice, nor 
how the cane juice was to be treated. We are quite of the opinion 
that large factories with improved machinery for turning out the best 
grades of sugar must be more advantageous than methods which 
reccdl to mind the old wind and cattle mill, but it is not to be supposed 
with such a series of blunders and failures which marked the advent 
of the Central Factory, that planters will go in very heartily for the 
establishment of another, when the former only gives the value of six 
pounds of ordinary sugar for every hundred pounds of cane, and know- 
ing from the meagre reports published that an average of nearly nine 
pounds of sugar per hundred pounds had been made. It cannot be 
expected they should feel encouraged to support an undertaking that 
has never given them any interest upon their shares, though guaran- 
teed by the Colonial Treasury of St. Croix. Many of them have pre- 
ferred to supplement their open battery systems by open steam pans, 
and some few of the larger landowners by vacuum pans, these last 
now also making beautiful crystals in the place of the old-fashioned 
muscovado. A notable example and one of the first was estate " Beth- 
lehem " in 1883. Then estates "Lower Love" and **Carlton," and it 
is now contemplated for '* Barrenspot." 

It is not our purpose to enter into any details of the working of the 
Central Factory under its present management, nor of the shifts to 
which a well-meaning and honourable G-ovemment has been put in 
order to forestall tbe claims of unfortunate shareholders, who, having 
been offered by the Ministry of Finances in Copenhagen 30 per cent, 
for their shares (that is about one-half of the amount that they should 
have received for interest), decided at their general meeting, held in 
Copenhagen on 29th November, 1887, to accept the offer of the 
Ministry, and then resolved to dissolve the Company/^ ^^^Tp 
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These are as mucli matters of history as the fact oi one of the 
shareholders levying upon Government House in Bassin took these 
communities by surprise. Neither do we care to criticise the processes 
employed at the Factory in its manufacture of sugar. These may be, 
and are no doubt, beyond criticism. This much, however, may be 
said, that even among its employes it has been regretted that the pipe 
system was adopted as a means of conveying the liquor from the 
several stations in the country to the Factory. Practical planters were 
well aware of the changes it would undergo in such a lengthy transit, 
and the difficulty of manufacturing it profitably into sugar, and they 
said so from the first. The large amount of lime necessary to preserve 
the liquor until it reached the Factory, and the expensive process that 
had to be employed to extract it when it did get there, were quite 
enough to demand serious consideration from the most sanguine sup- 
porters of such a method. At any rate, to this the Factory's failure as a 
paying investment, more than once has been attributed. How to make 
it pay is the problem left to be solved by the new owners. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

AS HEALTH EESOETS. 

§HE islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix have been long known 
as health resorts. Physicians in the United States have 
recommended them ; travellers have spoken in glowing terms 
of their picturesque beauty ; and many invalids, consumptives 
and others, have derived benefit from a more or less pro- 
tracted stay in them. Not that climatic treatment is always 
successful, nor that its virtues ought to be over-estimated. In the 
words of an eminent authority on Diseases of the Throat and Lungs : 
— ** It is often a potent factor in the early treatment of phthisis, but 
when recommended in the last stages is of no use whatsoever. To 
send patients who look to us trustingly for advice, and whose hopes 
of recovery we may feel tolerably sure are fallacious, to any place 
away from family, friends, and home comforts, or even to allow them 
to go, if we can help it, is not only exceedingly unwise, but should be 
condemned in the strongest language possible. The feeble chance 
offered by a climate which may be superior is greatly overbalanced 
by the almost necessary depression resulting from the forced separa- 
tion from dear ones, and the absence of many accustomed luxuries, 
by the fatigue and dangers of travelling, and by the far from pleasant 
prospect of dying in a strange land." It is, therefore, only in the 
first stage, as a rule, that we can dare to hope for much benefit from 
a decided change of climate, although sometimes a patient with a 
chronic single cavity in one lung and no trouble in the other, with no 
special fever, hemorrhage or complication, will do well in a climate 
like that of St. Croix, the atmosphere of which is dry, warm and 
pure ; the mercury ranging in winter from 76** to 82" — the summer 
heat being a little higher. Those patients who have feverish symp- 
toms with high evening temperature, attended with secondary com- 
plications, would do better not to travel. More especially as the 
advantages to be derived are more from the circumstances incidental 
to the change — such as outdoor life, freedom from care, anxiety and 
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annoj^ance of business at home, and, it may be added, thd moral 
effect of the hope or expectation of being benefitted by climatic 
influence. 

To those who travel in these islands, either on business or for pleasure, 
we would say " shun the brandy bottle as you would the plague " — 
it is not a specific for fever ; and if our hilarity were not sometimes 
excited by seeing a worthy son of Albion stalking dowii the main street 
of St. Thomas with the oddest and thinnest of white costumes flapping 
about his person like the sails of a vessel in a calm, we should advise a 
visitor to dress as decently and respectably in the tropics as he does in 
his own country. There is not the slightest re£ison for anyone, not 
even a foreigner, to make himself so conspicuous. We know that it 
is a very much the custom of such persons to excuse their vagaries in 
this direction on the score of ** such hot weather, dontcherknow." But 
we must certainly say, we have never felt it so hot here as it is some- 
times in Europe or the United States in the sumpaer. People in the 
Danish West Indies dress seasibly enough, and we might say taste- 
fully and well. Men wear tweed suits, and black cloth, cut in 
the latest fashion, the only difference being that the stuff is much 
thinner and more suited to the climate in consequence. Light woollen 
or silk underwear is used by most people, and is certainly the best and 
most calculated to protect one from a chill if exposed to a draught 
when perspiring. Thin merino underwear, or none at all, fine white 
linen shirts, white coats, and white pants, though very cool, are simply 
abominations as far as a newcomer is concerned, and very often such a 
suit, when worn without a vest, is but a preparatory shroud. The 
man coming out here who has a weak spot in his constitution should 
take due note of this. Another great mistake is that of laying in a 
stock of medicines before leaving home. It has always amused us to 
see the bottles of quinine and other little bottles of sundry drugs which 
young travellers sometimes display as evidence of some good and loving 
parents' forethought. Not that we have ought to say against such 
kindness. We simply protest against the medicine. Nor do we object 
to this when necessary, and when given in small doses by skilled 
hands. The West Indies is not the interior of Africa. Medicines 
appropriate to the diseases incident to the climate can be got there 
as easily as in Europe. Hence, it is as useless for the traveller to 
encumber himself with them as it is for him to lay in a large supply 
of clothes before leaving home. Let your effects be sufficient to fill 
one small trunk which can be easily handled, or, better still, two valises. 
These you can lift youi'self and wiU serve to make you independent 
of porters who may choose to be exorbitant in their charges. Another 
point worth noting. Always make an agreement with such gentry 
beforehand. It is better to understand each other from the begin- 
ning, for then both parties will be satisfied. Before you step into a 

N 
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boat or hand your luggage to a porter ask him how much he nv^ill 
charge. It is not a bad thing co do at St. Thomas where such service 
is exceptionally good. But in Barbadoes it would seem from all 
accounts to be an actual nekjessity. Beware of "touters," or "pilots," 
as they are called here. When you get on shore go to the best hotel 
or boarding house. Thence you may proceed elsewhere, and in small 
towns such as one meets .with in the West Indies, one soon finds 
out everything he wishes to know. Don't go out at night. If you 
do, put up your umbrella. Never mind being laughed at, though 
that will be rarely the case. The dew falls very heavily, and even 
those who live out in the tropics are careful not to expose themselves 
too much to it. Don't eat too much meat, nor drink too much wine 
or beer. Live abstemiously at first. Eat when and as the inhabi- 
tants do. It may be inconvenient at first, but you will soon get used 
to it. If you need a stimulant, drink a glass of hot milk in prefer- 
ence to raw spirits. A cup of tea without milk is a refreshing drink 
sometimes. Besides, excellent lemonade can be made from the limes 
which grow so plentifully in these islands. Neither should you neglect 
your ** morning tub." This you can get anywhere in the West Indies. 
It is a favourite with almost everyone. Your true West Indian loves 
his bath. By attention to these rules, with moderation in smoking 
and other vices incident to the genus homo, it is surprising what good 
health anyone can enjoy, even when lots of others are laid up with 
the diseases said to be peculiar to these countries, but which are more 
often the result of eccentricity in dress, food or living. Should you, 
however, feel ill at any time don't persist in walking and working 
with the idea of getting rid of your sickness. Just go to bed at once. 
Best. Keep quiet. If feverish, send for a doctor. Ask him to get 
you a Creole nurse, an addition to his own skill that is valuable. 
Follow their advice strictly. And if it should be fever, keep quiet 
even after you get over it, which you certainly will, if you have a 
good constitution and have lived temperately during your residence. 
We have seen many yellow fever patients lost through their not being 
kept persistently quiet in bed for a few days longer than apparently 
necessary. Speaking of rest. Go to bed early. Rise early in the 
West Indies. You may not become particularly healthy, wealthy, 
nor wise through it. But it will benefit you nevertheless. 

And, now, with regard to the best time of the year to visit these 
islands. We are of the opinion that the summer months are the 
healthiest. A person seeking recreation or change should not come 
in October, November, nor December. Not that there are not fine 
days in these months ; but the best weatjier for a stranger seeking 
refuge from the chilly blasts of a cold northern winter is decidedly in 
the early part of the year. Not that there is any need to be scientific 
over the matter, or to concern one's self too much about it. Never 
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mind the average height of Jthe thermometer or its variations. Do not 
trouble yourself about the mean rain fall, but find out from some- 
body's journal how many days are fine enough in any of these islands 
to go out in the forenoon and afternoon. That ' s the test you require, 
and by that you may be confidently guided. By following this 
advice you will never be far wrong. And should your selection fall 
upon either St. Thomas or St. Croix, you will find out that there are 
as many fine days to be found in either of these islands as in any 
other part of the globe. The great trouble with some of the best 
climates as health resorts is that to-day they have very little else to 
recommend them, because they are so uncivilized, so to speak. Now 
we think we have already shown that, in the Danish West Indies, all 
the refinements of civilized life are to be met. Agreeable society, if 
somewhat monotonous; charming hospitality, and a kind-hearted 
people. In neither of the islands does malaria exist. In both are 
comfortable homes, and in St. Croix, particularly, the loveliest scenery 
is to be beheld, and the pleasantest drives to be had. It is also im- 
portant to remember that change of climate is a relative term, and 
that to receive benefit from it, there is by no means always the 
necessity for travelling to the ends of the earth or to a great dis- 
tance. Here again are St. Thomas and St. Croix most advantage- 
ously situated. They are both in direct steam communication with 
New York, and one can reach either of them from that place in the 
short space of five days. There is also telegraphic communication 
with all parts of the world, thus placing everyone within easy con- 
converse with all he may love dearest and best. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

gHE INHABITANTS of the Yirgin Islands may be said to be 
living on the top or ridge of a chain of submerged mountains. 
Not every one in St. Thomas is probably aware of the terrific 
abyss which exists to the North, the bottom of which even 
the deep-sea dredge of the "Challenger" could not reach, 
though it went down as far as 3,865 fathoms. And few who 
cross over from that island to St. Croix dream of the chasm of over 
2,000 fathoms which separates them. It almost makes one tremble 
to contemplate such figures under such circumstances ; and when the 
thought arises in one's mind that some day we may all sink back into 
the CKjean, topple over, perhaps, disappear from off the map, it makes 
one feel inclined to pack up and begone at such a prospect — were it not 
so very remote, and we were not assured by such competent authorities 
that these islands are rising. A glance at the map of the West 
Lidies will show the Caribbean Sea as an arm of the Atlantic ocean, 
which is separated from it by a chain of islands extending from Saba 
to Ghrenada. These islands are undoubtedly of volcanic origin. The 
presence of three active volcanoes substantiating the fact. Outljdng 
these are the islands of Barbadoes, Descada, Antigua, Barbuda, St. 
Barts, St. Martin's and Anguilla, which, with a shallower depth of 
water between them, are more or less of organic origin, built up, in 
fact, of the remains of corals and shells — ^the former inhabitants of 
these waters. 

Geologically speaking, the Virgin Islands do not belong to either 
of these groups. The central chain of these islands is a continuation 
of the great plutonic axis which traverses Cuba, Hayti, and Porto 
Bico ; while Santa Cruz and Anegada, on opposite sides of this axis, 
bear a relation to it very similar to that which the great calcareous 
group, above described, bears to the great volcanic curve. 

We are far from being enthusiasts in matters of geology, possibly 
from laziness, and the walking it requires to make a good one, but 
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we must confess that a feeling nearly akin to awe steals over us when 
we take up some old fossil or piece of stone of whose age or whose 
history even science cannot speak to us. We do not know if we 
have the true psychometric gift, which, by the touch alone, might 
lift the veil from its antiquity. We have often wished for it when 
handling specimens, as visions of bygone ages have unrolled them- 
selves before us and we have thought of all that these relics of the 
past might tell us. 

No one can read the story of the rocks, which an inspection of 
these islands reveals, without such feelings coming over him. The 
slow growth of coral reefs, those wonderful sea-walks, raised by the 
little ocean architects whose own bodies furnish both the building- 
stones and cement that binds them together, and who have worked 
so busily during the long centuries, that long lines of coast and 
islands, consisting of their remains, have grown up. The deposits of 
rocks heaped above one another in regular strata by the slow accu- 
mulation of material, or the enormous chains of mountains whose 
upheaval divided these periods of quiet building-up by great con- 
vulsions. All inspire to a closer investigation, and to an endeavour 
to read the record which the hand of God has placed upon His works. 
We have often regretted our own inability in this respect, but man's 
knowledge is limited, he cannot do everything. For this reason, in 
preparing this part of the chapter, we have freely availed ourselves of 
all material of whatever kind and from whatever source that has a 
legitimate bearing on the topic imder treatment, claiming no especial 
originality as regards the matter, but only in its application and 
arrangement. 

The central islands of the Virgin Gboup, present the appearance of 
a steep ridge, precipitously sloping to the north and the south, and 
cut up by numerous ravines, which during heavy rains are the beds of 
small torrents, but which generally are without running water, and 
which at their lower end, widen into small level tracts on the sea 
coast, often forming a lagoon on the sandy shore. Between these 
level tracts, the coast is usually very bold and rocky, forming abrupt 
promontories of considerable height and picturesque appearance, the 
hills and ridges, on the other hand, being more rounded and of softer 
outline. 

The whole group of islands, with the exception of Anegada, which 
is built up of a tertiary limestone of very recent and probablypliocene 
date, belongs to the cretaceous period,* showing as the principal rock 
a breccia of f elsite and scoriaceous stones, the cementing part of which 
probably consists of decomposed hornblende, and having its cavities 
commonly filled with quartz or calcareous spar. Besides this principal 

* CJleve, *• On the Geology of the North-Eaatem West India Islands." Stock- 
hohn, 1871. ^ 
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rocky which is often found distinctly stratified, and which is called 
" bluebit " by the inhabitants, who generally employ the stone for 
building materials, limestone, diorite, clay slate and other 1 '>ss frequent 
minerals also occur in the islands, forming, however, only a poor sub- 
stratum for vegetation everywhere, for the product of the rock is 
generally a red, heavy clay.* Of the Danish islands, this would apply 
more particularly to St. Thomas, where the soil is necessarily thin, and 
from the steepness of the sides of the hills liable to be washed away. 
Cultivation is therefore limited, and confined to the more gentle slopes 
or valleys. These valleys, between the spurs from the main range of 
hills, and those lying near the seashore, have been formed from or 
levelled through the alluvial matter washed down by the heavy tropical 
rains from the decomposing hills. This alluvium varies from ten to 
fifty feet in depth. There are but few valleys or savannahs of any size. 
Sandstone is forming all round the island by the action of the sea. The 
appearance of St. Thomas, as beheld from the sea, is that of a range 
of high dome-shaped hills running from west to east. This reaches an 
elevation of 1,515 English feet towards the western part. The views 
from the hills are magnificent, and when the island has not been suf- 
fering from droughts, which has been rare of late years, they are 
clothed with such beautiful verdure and such a variety of ferns, 
creepers, and shrubs, that one might stay a month in one spot alone, 
and find every day something new to interest him. On all sides will 
you behold wonders of Nature's own providing. Here, a broad gut 
or gully down which a tiny stream of water is trickling musically 
among the rocks. It is overhung with trees of several kinds. There, 
the morning-glory and acacia bend low with last night's showers. 
Birds, few in species but many in number, burst out into song. 
Tamarinds, palms and soursops {Anona muricataj grow here with 
the others, as the sugar apple f Anona %qmmom,) And in wild pro- 
fusion trees and vines are hidden beneath thousands of air-plants and 
parasites, which are the most conspicuous vegetation. A lizard runs 
out and looks curiously at you, as you step upon a twig which 
crackles imder your feet. You look below upon the little town whose 
busy hum no longer greets your ears. The sea looks like glass, and 
is dotted here and there with many a sail which seem as specks upon 
the water. HiU and valley roll beneath you. The shore lines are 
broken; huge rocks stand out grey and bare, alternated by lovely 
bays. Fleecy clouds float airily along, C8isting their shadows upon 
the land, changing its aspect every moment. But the noontide sun 
now warns you to descend. You do so lingeringly, resolving that 
other walks like these to other spots as beautiful, shall not be left 
imtried while you are a sojourner in St. Thomas. 

* Baron H, F. A. Eggers. «* The Flora of St. Croix and the Virgin Islands." 
1879. 
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Leaving this island, our geological rambles will now take us 
to St. droix, wluch is some forty miles distant, and separated by the 
immense chasm of more than 2,000 fathoms, to which we have before 
alluded. 

The coast line of St. Croix is more connected and the surface more 
level than in most of the Virgin Islands, the hills stretching only : 
along the northern coast and through the eastern part of the island, 
reaching in some places — Mount Eagle, for example— as high as 
1,164 ft. 

The rock of these hills is nearly the same as in the above-named 
group, although the bluebit of the latter occurs more rarely, and is 
substituted by a fine greyish stratified clay slate without any vestige 
of organic remains. The strata of this slate is often very much 
disturbed, so as to present an exceedingly broken and overturned 
appearance. The greater western part of the island forms a large, 
slightly inclined plain, sloping towards the south, and interrupted in 
a few places by low, short, isolated ridges, and formed of a tertiary 
limestone of the miocene period. This limestone is covered by a 
layer of detritus and marls some feet thick, but shows itself at the 
surface in various places and contains several fossils, partly of still 
existing species of molluscs. 

Along the coasts are found some new alluvial formations, often 
enclosing lagoons, some of which are of considerable size. These ' 
lagoons are being gradually fiUed up with vegetable matter, as well as 
by sand and stones washed down by the rains from the hills ; but 
whilst in the Virgin Islands many similar lagoons have been raised 
already several feet above the level of the sea and laid completely dry, ■ 
no such thing has been observed in St. Croix. This seems to indicate] 
that no rising of the ground is taking place in the latter, as is the case 
of the former, as mentioned above.* 

St. Croix has not inaptly been styled " The Garden of the West 
Indies," on accoimt of its superior cultivation, beautiful homes, and 
its fertility. Its scenery is extremely varied and possesses great 
interest to the student of nature and those who care to make it a health 
resort. To the lover of dark, gloomy mountains and large, waste 
lagoons, the eastern part of the island offers many attractions. Here 
most of the stock estates are to be found, the character of the land 
offering good pasturage for the rearing of sheep and oxen. Elsewhere 
the country is well cultivated, large sugar estates greet the eye at 
every turn of the fine macadamized roads, which, hard, smooth and 
level as a floor, intersect the country- in all directions. A rich, fruitful 
valley occupies the central and most southern portion of the island. A 
drive through this, upon the splendid road which runs from Christian-' 
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sted to Frederiksted, a distance of fifteen miles, will amply reward any 
one wlio cares for picturesque scenery and the purest of fresh air. 
On each side of you are planted cocoa-nut trees, which, extending 
along the road for miles form exquisite avenues sometimes varied by 
the areca pahn. Between these and behind them, the fields may be 
seen, perhaps full of imdulating canes ready for cutting. A little 
further on is the gang at work. The overseer or manager moimted on 
horseback looking on, or directing the driver. We stop a moment to 

make a sketch of a female labourer, whose 
dress and not unpleasant features have 
attracted us. She hangs her head a little, 
asks to look at the sketch when finished, 
laughs, and we drive on again. By-and- 
by the manager's house and works peep 
out from a clump of dark f oliaged mango 
and tamarind tiees. Hard by, is quite a 
little village of labourers' houses, the 
negro village, substantially built and 
looking comfortable enough to satisfy any 
one, except, perhaps, the tenants. And 
now a magnificent prospect opens out be- 
fore us. Scattered all over the country 
are many estates. Cultivated to their very 
tops are many of the hills around us. The 
valleys ever changing in hue as the rays of 
the sun fall upon them through the clouds. 
Their browns and greys lightened up by 
many a strip or climip of evergreen foliage. 
Or, may be, fields of cane stretch out for 
miles before us. A windmill here and 
there, lEtnd a glimpse now and again of the 
sea, make up a landscape not often seen outside of the tropics, and 
not often outside of Santa .Cruz. Here there are many drives like 
this. Each one possessing its own special attraction. To appreciate 
them, one must see them. To understand them, to enter into all their 
beauties, to assimilate them as it were, to one's own conception, one 
must go over them repeatedly. Without thjs, to describe them or to 
imagine what they ace is .simply impossible, so richly endowed by 
nature is St. Croix. 

It is natural to conceive that in order to induce such fertility, a 
temperature at once equable and constant woidd be necessary. With 
such sudden changes as are incidental to a northern climate this 
perennial verdure could not exist. The geographical position of these 
islands, however, is so favourable that it might truly be said that 
there are no seasons to speak oL It is true in the months of Becer 
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ber, January and February, it is cold enough for one to call for an 
extra covering at nigbt, but then it is only the difference of a few 
degrees, as may be seen if we compare the ccddest month of February, 
showing 25-6*' C, with the warmest, September 28-9^ a difference of 
3* 30** only. The yearly mean average being divided nearly equally 
all over the months. The same uniformity is observed in the daHy 
variation, which scarcely ever surpasses 5^, the thermometer rising 
gradually from six a.m. tiU two p m., and falling just 11.8 gradually 
the rest of the twenty-four hours. 

An equal reg^arity, as observed in the tmnperature manifests 
itself with regard to the pressure of the atmosphere, the daily varia- 
tions of the barometer being only about 0-05 in., and the maximum 
yearly difference only 0*2 in. It is only during strong gales and 
hurricanes that the barometer is more seriously affected, it then 
falling sometimes as much as 2 in. These hurricanes, as a rule, 
occur only during the months from August to October. 

The mean annual quantity of rain is about the same in all the 
islands. In St. Thomas a twenty-four hours' consecutive rain rarely 
occurs, at least, not more than three or four times a year. It 
generally falls in showers, and will often descend more copiously 
in from two to ten minutes than it does in so many hours in northern 
latitudes. Drizzling rains seldom occur, and mists are unknown. 
The showers are often very local in their descent. One estate is fre- 
quently well watered, whilst another in its immediate neighbourhood 
is suffering from drought. The following table is by Dr. Hombeck, 
who has given the mean fall for each month during eleven years, and 
then calculated the mean annual fall. 

English inches. 

January 2*6 

February 2*8 

March 2*7 

April 2-8 

May 5*0 

June 3*1 

July 3-5 

August 5*1 

September 5*6 

October 6*1 

November , 6*7 

December 2*8 

Annual mean for 11 years 46*8 

It is satisfactory to note that the rainfall is less during the winter 
months than during the fall of the year ; as this is a decided advan^ 
tage for the stranger, from a medical point of view, it is then that he 
should visit us. 

In connection with hurricanes, of which I have already had occar 
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sion to speak, it is but just to the Danish Antilles to observe that 
they have been rarely visited by these dread phenomena as compared 
to some of the neighbouring islands. St. Thomas only nine times in 
a period covering 393 years, out of nearly 140 hurricanes and severe 
gales which have committed more or less injury in the West Indies. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

ZOOLOGICAL. 

S^HE TEOPICS team with life; heat and moisture, the two 
elements most favourable to re-production, contribute largely 
to this. The very air swarms with it ; and a sunny afternoon's 
sojourn in a tropical forest will convince anyone of the bound- 
less activity of nature in these climates. Nor are houses 
' exempt from various forms, as a peep into any of their shady 
nooks or comers will surely prove. With this difference, that it is 
insect life, and sometimes of the most repulsive kind. Ugh I and 
you have brushed a gigantic coackroach* from your cheek. We 
know of no more disgusting nor destructive insect tiian this. Besides 
the depredations which it commits upon clothing, books, and various 
other articles, its smell is highly disagreeable. This it communicates 
to every object over which it crawls. Cockroaches make their 
presence felt in a most annoying manner just before a shower of 
rain. Flying about the room and crawling over the floor. Or, may 
be, you are paying a visit ; a chair is politely handed to you ; down 
you go. The legs have crumbled up Uke paper, and there you are, 
landed upon the floor, perhaps, the victim of this similacrum of a 
seat. For this you have to thank the wood ant,t which is so des- 
tructive to furniture that it wiU traverse it from end to end, leaving 
only a shell. 

Or, perhaps, the chair may be right enough and you sit down in 
the hope of passing a sociable hour or so. Nip ! and yet you dare 
not scratch for the life of you ; politeness keeps you still. Nip again ! 
Human nature can stand it no longer. Scratch you must, and you 
do so again and again, as the old tormentor is replaced by a new one. 
For the season of the "lively flea" has commenced, and it is not 
likely to give you rest even in the most aristocratic parlour. For 
this reason floors are often washed, and carpets are nearly dispensed 
with. 

* JBlatta Orimtalis. t Temes devattans. Kollan.OOgle 
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You are taking coffee just after a nice little dinner. Flop ! down 
comes a moth right into your cup. .Thid is but one of a troop that 
has come swarming in through jour open doprs and windows, 
attracted by the glare of light, and who are now whirling madly, 
foolishly, around it, to get singed for their pains. 

" Be still," says a lady friend, " A mosquito ! "* Slap comes her 
fair hand upon your cheeky only to miss the little wretch who goes 
wildly whizzing away to return to the attack with increased malignity. 
How any one could have ever written "A plea for the mosquito," we 
do not know. Had he spent a few nights without a net when they 
were most plentiful, he might never have done so. Not that sleeping 
imder a mosquito net is the healthiest thing to do in the West Indies. 
^ You look into your sugar-pot. The lumps are black with sugar 
antsf rushing here and there. A whole army of them ; each with a 
tiny bit, running away with it to store it up for future use. Blank is 
the look of the West Indian housekeeper as she contemplates her 
nicest cake half eaten up by these little devastators. Then there is 
the Formica omnivora. The stories we have read about them would 
appear incredible if not backed up by such reliable authority. Oviedo 
and Herrera relate that the whole island of Hispaniola was almost 
abandoned in consequence of their ravages^ and Sir Bobert Shom- 
burgk says that in the inland of Grenada, in the year 1770, their 
numbers were so immense that they covered the roads for miles 
together, and so crowded were they in many places that the impres- 
sions made by the feet of the horses which travelled over them would 
remain visible for a moment or two, until they were filled up by the 
surrounding swarms. There is another species, a small red ant, which 
causes by its bite a very severe pain. The pain is no doubt increased 
by a caustic secretion which the ant emits, and which flows into the 
wound. It is said that if they are killed and rubbed upon the skin, 
they raise a blister. This ant is described by KoUar as Formica 
caustica. 

Then there is the Ixodes, or tick, a small insect which is f oimd on 
leaves, in the grass, &c., and which attaches itself, by means of its 
mandibles, to the flesh, in which it buries its head so firmly that it is 
difficult to remove it without tearing off the skin. Man and beast are 
isubjected to its depredations. But here comes a pitiful object. A 
negro whose feet are covered with loathsome sores. He has allowed 
the Chigo, Jigger, or NiguaJ to take possession of them. We say 
aUowedj because persons of a cleanly habit are rarely attacked by it, 
and shoidd it do so, nestling in the flesh beneath the toe-nails, it is 
easily removed with its bag. This insect seems to be more prevalent 



* Ctilex mtisca. t Formica saceharirora. 
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CENTIPEDE. 



in St. Croix among the negroes on the plantations than in St. Thomas, 
where we have seldom met them. 

And now let us take a turn on the seashore. Study its sandy 
beach, composed of fine white gravel, consisting of broken shells and 
corals. Contemplate the luxuriant flora of trees, shrubs, and minor 
plants which are yet green, even when the hills of the interior present 
a withered aspect for want of rain. And then, when lost in admira- 
tion, you may thank Heaven if the abominable little sandfly* does 
not step in to cap the climax of the list of parasites and bloodsuckers. 
If the mosquitos were a torment, the sand-fly is none the less so. 
Their movements are so rapid that scarcely have they alighted on the 
hands and face than their object of filling themselves with blood is 
accomplished. 

Now you are 
home ag^in and 
glad to escape 
from so much 
torture. You 
go to change 
your coat. One 

arm is already in the sleeve, when — ^horror ! slowly crawling from the 
other armhole is an enormous centipede. Of course you drop the 
coat, and if quick enough may kill it. They have generally escaped 
from us, so rapid are their movements. These are but a few of the 
insects which prove an annoyance or are noxious to man in tropical 
regions. There is the scorpion, several species of wasps, bees, and 
spiders, notably a large one found in houses, and the tarantula, 
commonly called the " ground spider," because generally found in 
the earth ; the sting of this latter, as well as of the centipede and the 

scorpion is said to be poisonous. 
Then there is the conmion bed- 
bug {Cimex Uctularius) which 
domesticates itself here as else- 
where where dirt is favourable 
to its location. Reptiles are 
few. There are many kinds of 
lizards {Lacerta) as the ground 
lizards, the slippery backs, the 
suoKi-iu^. red-thr^ted moles, the wood- 

slave, and others. There is but one species of snake. It is not 
irenomous. The iguana is comparatively rare. It is as harmless 
as possible and as hideous as can be. Clothed with scales like 
the alligator, but finer and more flexible, with a long, slender and 




* Simulia pertinax are the most commopby GoOqIc 
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powerful tail, a gular pouch, hanging like a dew lap beneath its 

throat, and haying along its back, from 
head to tail, a crest of spines, it would 
not be attractive were it not for its 
beautiful colours of varying green and 
yellow and its brightly glancing eye. 
In the islands where it exists it is 
sought as food, and as its flesh is palat- 
able and tender, it is considered a deli- 
cacy by certain epicures. The good P^re Labat compares fricasseed 
iguana to chicken* The iguana eats only vegetable food, and passes 
most of its time in the trees, though it has holes to which it can 
retire. The mangrove is its favourite resort, lying along the branches 
and feeding upon the leaves. This tree, though not majestic nor 
really beautiful, is extremely interesting from the aerial character of 
its roots. Growing on the borders of the ocean, so near that the 
waves lap against its stem, and in salt water lagoons, where the water 
is shallow and the mud very deep, it sends forth numberless roots 
from above the water, which strike out in aU directions, and finally 
seem to lift it up as though upon a trestle-work. It is to these roots 
that a small oyster attaches itself. Hence the story that oysters grow 
on trees in the West Indies. 

Referring to the Crustacea, we have no doubt that when any 
crustacologist shall energetically devote himself to the examination 
of these islands and seas, our knowledge of the different species will 
be quadrupled. Both shrimps and several kinds of lobsters and 
crabs are caught by fishermen and used as food. The land crabs, 
which are foimd plentifully on these islands, when cooked in the 
back make an elegant and savoury dish. The number of molluscous 
animals or shells found in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas is not 
large. The same might be said of St. Croix and St. John. And yet 
one or two fine collections have been made, notably that of Mr. A. H. 
Eiise, K.D.* The Marquis of Lome, in his " Trip to the Tropics," 
thus speaks of it : — ** Some of the star-fish of the place were curious 
delicate, and long in the arm. Several had bodies not bigger than 
two pins' heads, but with thread-like arms an inch or two in length. 
There was one beautiful spiny spondylus that would have brought a 
large price in the London market, and a fine collection of land sheUs 
Mr. Riise had found recently, and one he has not yet described." 

Of fishes, we would mention the Snapper, which attains a large size, 
the grooper, grunt, andcavalla ; these are much estemed. The barracouta 
{Sphyrcena Barracouda), which is so ravenous that it has been termed the 

♦ This gentleman has contributed valuable specimens to the Universities of Copcn- 
hagea and Upsala, Sweden. ^.^,^,^^^ ^^ GoOgk 
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pike of the oceai^ hasfirm and palatable flesh, thoughit proves sometiiiies 
poisonous when caught near these islands. The fishermen of Virgin 
CK>rda and yicinity tell that all fish caught on the copper banks near 
that island are poisonous. Besides these, the kingfish, garfish, and 
balahu are considered very good eating. Not to speak of the doctor 
fish, old wife, and sprat, of which the yellow-tailed species is, unfortu- 
natelj, poisonous at certain periods of the year, or, according to 
popular saying, there is one poisonous fish in every shoal of sprats ; 
this being recognized by its yellow gills, is picked out by the fisher- 
man when caught, and thrown aside. There are many others, in- 
cluding a small fresh water eel and mud fish, as interesting in their 
habits as they are important to man as articles of food. The hawk's 
bill turtle ( CareUa mhricata) and the green turtle ( Chelonut mydas) are 
also found. The early settlers used to spear them ; now-a-days they 
are caught in a seine, or turned when they come up to lay their eggs. 
From the hawk's bill turtle is obtained the shell from which so many 
beautiful and useful articles are made ; the flesh is occasionally eaten. 
The green turtle furnishes the wherewithal to make the famous turtle 
soup, without which no civic dinner would be complete. It is cooked 
in various ways in the Danish West Indies, and is often seen at table, 
the green fat (whence the name " green turtle ") being specially 
esteemed by epicures. There is also a hump-backed land turtle 
(murucui\ of which the flesh is also occasionally eaten, and is said to be 
very delicate. 

The absence of woods or forests and the scarcity of trees is doubtless 
the reason why these islands possess so few of the feathery tribe. The 
following list is collated from the pages of Bevd. Knox : — " The Ani, 
or black witch, is the most conspicuous. In size it is equal to the 
turtle dove. It lives in flocks, and is not timid. Many pairs use the 
same nest, which is large, where they lay and hatch their young in 
concert. It is said that this bird can be tamed and taught to utter 
words. Its flesh is extremely disagreeable. 

**A species of sparrow, believed to be the {8permophila hieolor) 
parson sparrow, is very sociable, and builds its nest around dwellings. 
There is also another sparrow, but its name is unknown. 

** The yellow neck {Matacella pensilis) resembles a little the linnet. 
It is destructive to grapes* 

" The thrush, one or two species, is without song, but has a sweet 
whistle. 

** A species of parrot, and a little parroquet {PsiUaom tut) are found 
quite abundantly near Hafensig^. 

**Two species of humming birds visit the gardens. They are not, 
.however,^ vei^ Aum^:ou&. 

** The ground dove ( Columha passeris) is plentiful. It is a beautiful 
^rrd, and Wilson says the French planters honour it with the name of 
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* Ortolan.' The green pigeon ( Columha Sancti T}mma%\ and several 
other varieties are often found. They visit the island at certain 
seasons, for the berries. Two species of hawk, the one much more 
numerous than the other, are frequently seen. They prey principally 
upon lizards. 

" The quail is very rare (more plentiful in St. Croix). A single 
species of the owl, equally rare. The tropical sea birds, especially the 
pelican, and various species of gulls, visit the coast and harbour. A 
small sand piper, ducks, plover, kingfishers, and green heron (Ardea 
viridm) are occasionally seen." 

The booby {%ula parva) exists in great numbers. It can be tamed, 
and though it has been set down as a very stupid bird, we have had 
one or two who learned many little tricks, and displayed considerable 
intelligence. Their eggs are in season in the months of March and 
April, when they form quite a feature at our breakfast tables. 

Of animals, the agouti {Daayprocta Agouti) is to be foimd in St. 
Thomas, but not in St. Croix. The rat is everywhere, and is very 
destructive to the canes. As an attempt to lessen its nimibers, the 
planters of these three islands have of late years imported from 
Jamacia, a species of ferret, called the " mongoose," which is said to 
be a deadly enemy to the rat, and being turned loose here has already 
become fairly numerous. There are wild deer and goats to be foimd 
on all the islands. 

The breeds of domestic animals degenerate imder the tropics. The 
horse loses his fire; the wool of the sheep becomes in succeeding 
generations wiry and falls off, and in lieu of a fleecy covering, many 
naked places are observable. Nevertheless, good mutton is reared in 
St. Croix. Cattle become here docile, and a wild or mad bull is 
rarely heard of. Fine ones are sometimes 
imported from Porto Rico ; our own are small 
and nothing to compare with them. Our swine 
are black, lank and bony, and when a plump 
white or parti-coloured one is found, it can 
A LATE IMPORTATION, generally be traced to a late importation. As 
these are allowed generally to roam around to seek their own food, 
and being banished from the town, they take to the bushes and 
gradually become wild. A few of their boars are really the ovly 
dangerous wild animals we hear of, and they are rarely seen. 

These, with the dog, that faithful companion of man, do not 
improve in appearance or character. In justice to this last mentioned 
animal, we must say we have not yet heard of one of them becoming 
rabid. Perhaps, their degeneracy is due to the little attention that 
is paid to the proper breediag and rearing of stock, at least upon 
scientific principles. ' C^ \ 

, Digitized by VjQOQlC 
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BOTANICAL. 

^HERE are few parts of the world whose flora is better known 
than that of the Danish West Indies. Thanks to the labours 
of West, Ravn, Ehrenreich, Krebs, and lastly of Baron H. 
E. A. Eggers, whose admirable work on the flora of St. Croix 
was published in Copenhagen, 1876, our knowledge may be said 
to be almost complete. Though in countries like these, where 
vegetation is so rank and luxuriant, where, after a few showers of rain, 
the most arid-looking soil becomes covered with verdure, and flowers 
spring up almost like magic before your eyes, it may be said that there 
can be no end to fresh discovery, and that there is a wide field left for 
research to the botanist and lover of nature. In a book like this, it is 
not our object to be a mere repetition of others in a branch which 
they have filled so ably and so well, and whose works, devoted almost 
entirely to the subject in question, would naturally be of more value 
than a mere compilation crammed into the confines of one or more 
chapters. But we find it impossible to pass over the subject without 
giving a remind of Baron Eggers opinions upon the practical uses to 
which a great many of the products of these islands can be put. His 
ideas are so good, and, if put into efEect, would contribute so much to 
the welfare of the community, that it seems a matter of wonder to us 
why they have not been more seriously considered and adopted by 
agriculturists and capitalists in these islands. 

Finding ourselves face to face with the disagreeable fact that the 
chief staple product of the West Indies and the Danish West Indies 
is sugar, and that the prices it obtains is hardly sufficient to cover the 
actual cost of its production, it may well be asked what ought to be 
done in order to regain something of our ancient prosperity. 

If it be considered that out of a total area of five and a-half • Danish 
square miles which these islands contain, only about one and a-half 
are really cidtivated, it will be seen that there is enough land left 
which, if properly utilized, would be of incalculable benefit to the 
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people. If, as Baron Eggers justly remarks, it were made to bear 
products, which would have not only a local value but also could be 
exported and disposed of in the world's markets, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that a new era of industry would open up, and plenty 
would be where much distress and poverty are now prevailing. At 
present this area is chiefly used by small agriculturists, who live by 
selling to the town, milk, grass, and beasts for slaughter, without, 
however, there being any proper pastures, the beasts being turned 
out to roam about the *' bush,." and seek their food as best they can. 
Now, as there are in this area not a few valleys and slopes which are 
particularly well adapted for producing vegetables, both the finer 
garden sorts, and also on a larger scale, roots, peas and beans and 
fruits, it seems a matter of regret that, in St. Thomas particularly, 
all this should have to be imported from the neighbouring islands. 
It is sad to see hundreds of acres of land crying out for cultivation, 
and boatloads of such provisions arriving from other places to find 
a ready sale almost as soon as they are landed. We have seen the 
bushy ** pigeon pea," all kinds of beans, yams, sweet potatoes, 
taniers, cassavas, pumpkins, bananas, and a host of other tropical 
vegetables and fruits piled up in our markets, not one of which was 
a native of these islands, but which could just as well have been 
cultivated in them as in the land of the stranger. 

Whilst it must be confessed that of the more important plant foods 

-it would always be necessary to import com meal (maize meal), 
wheat, flour, and tea, it might be suggested with propriety, that the 
palatable guinea corn (Sorghum), which grows out here with aston- 
ishing luxuriance, could, to a great extent, replace the now generally 
used com meal. Coffee could also be produced, in St. John especially, 
in sufficient quantities to supply the islands for home consumption. 
On the other hand, by establishing enough pastures of the perennial 
guinea-grass, the common fodder plant in the West Indies, it would 
soon be possible to raise enough cattle for slaughtering. Large sums 
go yearly to Porto Eico, and even to North America, for purchasing 
them. 

The large areas, particularly in the East End of St. Croix and of St. 
Thomas and St. John, which give no return, could, however, so far as 
they could not be used for the cultivation of vegetables or as pastures, 
be made at least as profitable as the more fertile areas, which are now 
used for sugar cultivation, and that without requiring so much capital 
to do so. 

In proposing to bring into use these hitherto worthless stretches of 
land, which, leaving out the sandy and swampy coasts, consist mainly 
of hills having a dry, gravelly, and clay soil, we shall confine ourselves 

-to such plants only as are growing wild or naturalized. And of 
which, as they offer a secure basis for their cultivation to a J.arg 

o 2 
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extent, and being already marketable products, there cannot be any 
doubt as to the financial result. These plants, of which in our islands 
there is a whole series, and of which we shall speak more in detail in 
the sequel, may be conyeniently divided, according to their uses, into 
four groups — (1) plants producing tannin (2) fibre-bearing plants 
(3) oil plants, and (4) medicinal plants. 

Of the plants which produce tannin, the first place must be accorded 
to the divi-divi {Lehidihia coriaria), a low tree or bush which is found 
growing wild in all the islands, mostly in St. Thomas, both on diy 
stony hills and in lagoon-formed soil near the coasts. The tree bears 
twice a year a crop of short, broad, twisted, brown pods, full grown 
trees giving as much as one hundred pounds. The samples of divi- 
divi which we have sent to England and Germany have been declared 
to be very good, their market price being placed last year at 275 
kroner* per ton, or about 12 oref per lb. The divi-divi tree begins to 
bear fruit in its fourth or fifth year, and the whole labour of securing 
the crop consists, after that, in collecting the ripe beans, which are 
exported either in bags or loose in the ship's hold. The freight from 
here to Hamburg by steamer is about 80 kroner per ton. At present 
this valuable product is exported principally from the north coast of 
South America, aroimd Maracaibo and Bio Hacha, and also from the 
West Indian island of Curagoa. 

According to a communication from an able chemist in England, it 
would be more profitable, instead of exporting the raw material con« 
taining the tannin, to prepare an extract on the spot, whereby, among 
other advantages the freight is to a great extent saved. This plan 
has already been adopted in many places in Australia, and even in 
Jamaica. It would have this further advantage that by it we could 
utilize a number of plants which contain tannin, but not in sufiicient 
quantity to make it profitable, as in the case of the divi-divi, to export 
them to Europe. 

Among such plants we include in our islands the several kinds of 
acacia which are now a pure plague on the land on account of their 
great number and rapid growth. While the pod of the diyi-di?i 
contains from 32 to 50 per cent, of tannin, the acacias contain only 
from 9 to 20 per cent., but still enough to enable an extract to be 
profitably made on the spot, which is done with little and inexpensive 
apparatus. Further, we can utilize in this same way the bark of the 
seaside grape ( Coccploha) as well as the bark of the mangrove (jRhiza- 
phora) both of which are common along our coasts. 

Among the fibre-producing plants, the most prominent is the agaves 

which is found growing wild in great numbers everywhere among the 

bush on dry hills, often upon completely naked rocks. The plant 

.. : : — ~~: — ~. — ~~" • — : • — : ^* 

* A kroner is equal to Is. 1 Jd. f An ore is equal to fth of a penny. 
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attains ah immense size, the individual leaves often teing over eight 
feet long, by one foot broad, and weighing over fifty pounds. These 
leaves contain a countless number of fine strong fibres, which make 
up eight to ten per cent, of the total weight, and in strength and 
appearance are equal to the best Manilla hemp, which they even 
surpass in durability under water. The fibres are extracted by the 
help of tolerably simple and comparatively inexpensive machines, 
which are manufactured in England, and are in use in those places 
where agave fibres are prepared, chiefly in Mauritius, Jamaica, and 
T^xas. The well-known sisal hemp is likewise produced from a 
species of agave, which grows commonly in Yucatan, but, like 
Manilla hemp, is extracted by hand. The present price of agave 
fibres in England is from 600 to 800 kroners per ton. 

The plant is propagated with extreme facility, both from seed and 
young shoots on the dead parent stem, so that its cultivation on a 
lacrge scale really requires nothing else than to take the young plants 
into the .bush and plant them at suitable distances from each other. 
In the fourth year the plant is large enough to yield fibres, and can 
thenceforth, if the heart-bud b6 cut out so as to prevent the formation 
of the flower stalk, continue to do so for a long series of years. 

On the island of Mauritius they have to a great extent given up the 
cultivation of the sugar cane to substitute agave ; in Texas likewise, 
immense agave plantations have been formed in late years, which 
give a considerable return, and already in 1876, were represented by 
their products at the Philadelphia Eidiibition. 

^ While the leaves of the agave, on account of their succulent nature, 
require a somewhat elaborate treatment to extract the fibres, there is 
another plant of the pine apple family growing wild in the islands 
{Pitcairnia) which yields excellent fibres dimply by beating the leaves, 
which have very little flesh, with a wooden club, and afterwards 
scraping them clean with an iron. This plant grows in groups in great 
numbers upon the naked rocks along the coasts. Its fibres, according 
to a valuation of samples which we have sent to England, are worth 
about 600 kroner per ton, and are particularly remarkable for their 
great strength, but they are somewhat coarser than the fibres of the 
agave. Similar plants of the same family are the pine apple itself, 
which yields, as is well-known, a very fine fibre, and the wild grow- 
ing pinguin {Bromelia Pinguin) which grows only in too great quan- 
tity, and the fibres of which approach those of the pine apple in 
fineness and strength. 

One of the fibre plants most talked of in recent times is the jute of 
the East Indies, which twenty years ago was practically imknown, 
but is now produced in such quantities that Dundee alone manufac- 
tures over 200 millions of pounds of the raw material into sacks and 
the like. Jute is the produce of several kinds of eorehorus, of vi^hich 
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two at least are found as wild weeds in our islands, and which when 
treated after the same manner as flax give a good strong fibre. 

The handsomest and best fibres which it has been found possible to 
obtain from plants in our islands are, however, yielded by the guana* 
tail {Sanseviera gu%nem9%9)y a plant originally introduced from Africa, 
but now naturalised and growing wild in many places. It has long, 
spotted, ribbon-like leaves, as much as 6 ft. long, and may be very 
easily propagated from pieces of the rhizonie or root stalk. Its 
leaves, simply by scraping them with an iron and afterwards drying 
and bleaching them in the sun, jield a fine, silky, shining, and remark- 
ably strong fibre, the commercial value of which, according to samples 
sent to London, is stated to be g^reater than that of Manilla hemp, the 
present market price of which is about 1,000 kr. per ton. and to equal 
that of the finest flax. The propagation of this plant is easily effected 
by division of the long root stalk ; in the course of two years the leaves 
may begin to be cut, and this may be thereafter continued for a prac- 
tically unlimited period. 

Finally, we shall yet mention in this connection a variety of the cotton 
plant, which likewise grows wild here ; but we cannot say definitely 
how far its cultivation would be profitable in face of the American 
competition. 

A connecting link between the fibre plants and the oil plants is found 
in the co<K>a palm, which, as is well known, chiefly grows on the sandy 
shores ; but is, besides, found also in the interior, even to a height of 
1,500 feet. In the thick coating which surroimds the nut, the cocoa- 
nut contains a valuable fibre stuff, the so-called coir, which is manu- 
factured into rope, floor-mats, and the like, while the kernel itself 
yields the familiar cocoanut oil, which is either expressed at the place 
where the nut is grown, or in factories in Europe from the dried 
kernel, the so-called copra. This copra forms, for example, one of the 
most important articles of export from many of the South Sea islands. 
WTiat great importance the cocoa palm has for many tropical coun- 
tries will perhaps best appear from this : that in Java alone there are 
foimd more than twenty millions of trees, while in Oeylon an area of 
over 22,500 acres of land are planted with this valuable tree. The 
large groves of cocoa palm, which at an earlier period were foimd in 
our islands, and especially in St. Croix, have gradually died out, and 
with a fpw praiseworthy exceptions, nothing has been done to renew 
them, while yet the tree is one of the most profitable that mankind 
can plant. After having once been planted in the sand of the shore, 
on land which absolutely gives no other return, it will take care of 
itself, and thereafter jdeld from its fifth or sixth year, uninterruptedly 
for a long series of years, a rich harvest of nuts, the average value of 
which per tree may be put at about 15 kroners. There are found in 
our islands a countless number of large and small bays with wide 
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sandy shores, made, so to speak, to bear coeoanut groves ; and wliich, 
without any other expense than once for all to plant the cocoanuts, 
could yield a considerable annual income. Of other oil-producing 
plants, deserving special attention, is the wild horse-radish (Morinffa) 
the seeds of which contain a very fine oil, which never becomes rancid, 
and is especially sought after by instrument makers and watch 
makers, also the well-known castor-oil plant, which grows everywhere 
as a common weed, and which in other places, Mississippi and Ohio 
for instance, is cultivated on a large scale for the sake of its oil-con- 
taining seeds. 

Among the medicinal plants of commerce, besides the castor-oil 
plant, must specially be named the well-known aloe, a thick-leaved 
low, succulent plant which thrives on the driest rocks, and from the 
juice of which the well-known drug named from the plant is obtained. 
In the West Indies, it is particularly the islands of Barbadoes and 
Curaqoa which produce aloes. This, at present selling in the 
London market at from IJ — ^ kroner per pound, according to quality, 
which is in a high degree dependent on the mode of preparation. 
While the finest kind is obtained by making incisions in the le«if, 
and afterwards scraping off the coagulated yeUowish-brown juice 
which flows out, a larger but certainly far less valuable product is 
obtained, as in Barbadoes, by cutting the leaves in small pieces and 
boiling them in baskets in water, which is again boiled down to a thick 
mass, then finally dried and coagulated. The aloe grows wild in many 
places in our island, and could easily be planted on a large scale, while 
the collection of the finer kinds by scraping off the outflowing juice 
would afford a suitable employment for women and children. 

It is not our purpose to foUow up the Baron in his further remarks 
on the ways and means by which we are to accomplish the establish- 
ment of such an extended system of cultivation as he proposes. He 
lays them down clearly enough in the article on this subject, which 
appeared in Daghladei* in 1883. To this, or the translation which 
was published in the Nos. 72 and 74 of the St. Thoma Tidende, we refer 
the reader. 

' We daresay it is a matter of wonder to many that some steps have 
not been taken in the West Indies to replace the sugar cane with some- 
thing more profitable to the cultivator. But the tendency in these 
countries is not always to stray out of the beaten track. To advance 
slowly seems to be the motto of the hour. The innovator in any branch 
may have to pay for his daring, and yet the bay rum manufacture 
(which threatened to l^e nearly e:!^nguished in 1883 owing to the 
scarcity of the leaves of the pimento tree, from which it is made) is 
now in full activity, and several of our enterprising merchants are 



* One of the leading journals of Copenhagen, by VjOOglC 
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ttuming out thousands of bottles annuallj, and in the world's exhibi- 
tions are establishing the fame of St. Thomas. 

This inyaluable preparation, of which so little is actoallj known in 
Europe or America of its origin, production, or manufacture, is made 
by distilling the leaves of the bay beny tree with rum. This tree 
{Ptmenta aeris, W. A. ; Myreia aerisy D. C.) belongs to the large family 
of myrtiicea, which abound in fragrant volatile oUs. The plant is 
glabrous, of a considerable size, the stem is straight cmd rigid, the 
branchlets green, and sharply four-angled, the leaves opposite, oval, 
or roundish, shining coriacious, from three to five inches long, with 
numerous parallel veins, and sprinkled with many pellucid dots. The 
flowers are arranged in auxiliary panicles, and are white with a red- 
dish tinge. The berries are round, of the size of a pea, two-celled 
and contains six to eight seeds. The leaves, and particularly the 
berries, are of a very aromatic odour. The tree flowers from June 
to August. As there are many varieties of this tree throughout the. 
West Indies which are scarcely to be distinguished botanicaUy, great 
caution has to be exerdsed in the choice of its leaves, as the admixture 
of the smallest quantity of a wrong variety might entirely spoil the 
product of distillation. Equal care has to be displayed in the selection 
of the rum. It must be of the very best quality, perfectly pure and 
free from any foreign odour. In the manufacture of the best kind of 
bay spirit, only the true leaves and berries are used. These should be 
fresh, experience having shown their great superiority over those 
which have become dry and old. Exposure to the sun and air seems 
to deprive the leaf of a large proportion of its fragrance and the pro- 
perties necessary to the production of a good article. It is worthy of 
note that bay spirit distilled from the leaves alone is not so strong 
and does not keep its flavour so long as that which is made with the 
berries. This is due, no doubt, to the extra strength of the essential 
oil which the latter gives. For this reason those who aim at manu- 
facturing a first-class bay spirit, and who value reputation above 
economy are careful to combine them. There are several methods of 
manufacture in St. Thomas, each maker claiming more or less merit 
for his own productions. We have only had one opportunity of wit- 
nessing the distillation of the article in this island. This was at the 
Apothecary Hall on the Main-street.* Here it is done by steam in a 
large copper still expressly built for the purpose, and capable of turning 
out 1,200 gallons weekly. The doubled distilled bay spirit, which is 
also made there, is, as its name indicates, the product of a second dis- 
tillation in the chemical laboratory, which is admirably fitted up for 
the purpose. By this process it is claimed that the Bay spirit never 



♦This fine estaWishment was founded by Mr. A. H. Riise in 1838. Since his 
demise it is conducted by his two sons, Messrs. K. and V. Riise. jOOqIc 
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gets burnt, and nothing of the fine aroma is lost. We must frankly 
acknowledge that it is an admirable adjunct to the toilet. Used as a 
wash, it is refreshing and invigorating, and when diluted with water 
is a soothing application after shaving. Added to the bath, it gives 
suppleness and strength to the tired limbs. As an antiseptic it i» 
invaluable ; in the sick room especially. In hot climates, or in the 
summer in the North, its uses are nimiberless, and while other 
perfumes pall on the senses, one never gets tired of this. In view 
of the increasing importance of this manufacture, and that houses in 
America are despatching agents to these islands in order to buy up or 
secure the bay leaves in advance for their own purpose, would it mrt 
be wise if proprietors on whose estates the bay berry tree is to be 
found were to devote a little more of their attention to it and adopt 
means for its further planting and preservation ? It is a well-known 
fact that it has been almost exterminated in St. Thomas by indis- 
criminate gathering in the absence of proper protection. Who knows 
but a like fate is not awaiting it elsewhere. There will then be an 
end to this promising industry. 

There are many other plants to which we might refer in order to 
show how they might become in a comparatively short time a rich 
source of income. It will be sufficient to allude to the pineapple, 
which is so successfully cultivated in Jamaica, in which island the 
exportation of fruit has become a large and flourishing business. 
While it is encouraging to turn to other islands and see their success 
in other departments of planting besides sugar-cane, it is a source of 
regret to look upon our own apathy in the matter. It would not be 
so difficult to imitate Montserrat, where lime growing has been 
greatly developed of late years. Everyone knows the value of lime 
juice in the preparation of refreshing beverages, and its uses in the 
navies of the world; but everyone is not aware of the flourishing con- 
dition of the chief labourers or negroes concerned in its manufacture. 
Most of them own land, cattle, and sheep, and are otherwise well off. 
It is pleasant to know of the bright, sunny, and industrious life they 
lead among the lime plantations of Montserrat. 

In connection with this, we have often wondered why the making of 
preserves and liqueurs from our own fruits has not been started by 
some one more enterprising than the rest. The guava berry can be 
made into a delicious preserve, and in combination with rum, gives a 
liqueur, which is not only stomachic, but delightful to the taste. We 
yet remember the **rum shrub" which used to be manufactured in 
St. Croix, and of which we hardly hear the name now. Then there is 
" Miss Blyden," a famous old time drink, compounded of sugar, rum, 
and juice of the prickly pear, and which they buried under the g^und 
in bottles to improve it. Even these could be made a source oi income, 
properly bottled, labelled, and advertised. sThere yet remains the guava 
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{psidtum paniferum). This yalaable fruit, from wliicli is made a most 
delicious jelly and paste that the Cubans export largely to aU parts of 
the world, is also found in these islands. It is the pride and pleasure 
of many a Creole lady to present to her friends, on their d^>arture for 
Europe op America, a bottlo of her preserved limes or guava jelly, 
just to show what can be done in that line in the Danish West Indies. 
We cannot see any reason why this should not also become a branch 
of trade on a much larger scale. 

We have already alluded to the vegetables which g^w in these 
islands. The fruits are also as varied and numerous. The plantain, 
banana, sapodilla, bell apple {pasnflora laurifolia\ granadilla, anona, 
mango, orange, shaddock lime {citrus limetta), and forbidden fruit 
are among them^ and merit more than a passing notice. Of the trees 
and shrubs it will be sufficient to mention the mahogany, now be- 
coming very scarce, the palm, silk cotton, fig, mimosa, manchineel, 
mangrove, and campechy or logwood tree, which are grown in numbers 
in certain places along the coasts, but, owing to its being regulsurly cut 
down for charcoal burning before it reaches any considerable size, is 
almost exterminated. The genip (melococca hijuga)^ seaside grape 
{coccoloha urifera), chereese {malpighea glabra), Jamaica plum (spondiea 
lutea)y tamarind {tamarindus indieu8\ cocoa plimi {chrysohalanus icaso)y 
and the pawpaw {ca/rica papa/ya) are also found in the Danish Antilles. 
The milky juice of the carica papaya has the power of rendering meat 
tender when washed in it, Based on a knowledge of this property, a 
valuable preparation, termed papaine^ is made from it, which promises 
to occupy an important place in our Materia Mediea as a vegetable 
pepsin. To these might be added an infinity of others ; not to speak 
of innumerable orchids, in which these islands are particularly rich. 
If it be remembered that in 8t. Thomas alone more than 1,220 plants 
have been catalogued, it will easily be seen how difficult it is to do 
justice to such a mine of natural wealth. It is this that yet bids ua 
to be hopeful for the future. We cannot believe that the West Indiea 
have had their day. With improved methods of cultivation, and of 
extracting the greatest possible amount of sugar from the cane ; with 
large plantations of all kinds of fruit which, by rapid modes of tran*^ 
sit, could be put upon the markets of Europe or America in a few 
days, the time is not far distant when these islands will be the Oardena 
whence the Old World will draw such supplies. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

1787—1887. 

8F the reader will transport liimself back with us to the year 1787 
and consider the manners and customs of the Danish West 
Indies as they were then, he wiU be astonished to find how little 
we have gained in comparison — ^that is, if we take the condition 
and education of the upper classes as a standard. In those days 
the population was principally composed of two elements — the 
white and the black. There were very few of fairer degree, and not 
many of them free. The blacks in particular not constituting any 
form of society whatsoever. Many of them were recently-imported 
slaves, and in a state of absolute ignorance. Gfreatly in the majority as 
far as number was considered, they were decidedly in the minority with 
regard to everything that constitutes them a people, and an important 
factor in these islands to day. Freedom for the dave was never once 
thought of, and if any one more philanthropically inclined than his 
fellows mooted anything in the shape of a scheme for the eventual 
attainment of what was tindoubtedly a right, he was simply laughed 
at for his pains, and put down as an unpractical dreamer. And there 
were not wanting many who predicted a life of misery and eventual 
extinction for the slave, should he ever be released from a condition 
of servitude. Not that his master was unkind to him. We have it on 
good authority that he was in most instances well cared for. That the 
house negroes sometimes enjoyed the confidence of their masters and 
mistresses. That their lot was an easy one ; that the field hand was 
allowed privileges ; that they could swarm in town on a Sunday ; 
could buy and sell for themselves ; could save up money and could earn 
it, and do everything except run away. It has even been cited as 
proof of their contentment that their toasters could sleep in perfect 
security with their doors or windows open, or could travel anywhere 
among them without a penknife to protect themselves ; and that they 
were so satisfied with their lot that they never cared to leave the 
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island. Still, they were slaves ; liable at the slightest provocation to 
be whipped or tortured — sold away to Porto Eico — ^to lose their life or 
a leg for stealing, or to be broken on the wheel. 

With their owners it was different — ^they were prosperous and 
happy, and rarely put in force a law that was so cruel and barbarous. 

We have already alluded to the hospitality and boundless ohazity 
which reigns in the West Indies. It was the same with our ancestors. 
They sent wine, food, and refreshments to the sick, cared for their god- 
children with scrupulous regard to their present and future welfare, 
assisted impoverished families, gave a certain support to poor and 
deserving widows, and united to furnish the means to assist the needy 
to leave the island just as we do now. On the other hand, the slan- 
derer or impolite person did not escape so easily as he does in these 
times, from the retribution he so justly deserved. The tone ruling then 
in society was manly and modest — due respect was yielded to all. 
There was a deference towards women which bordered on veneration. 
Anonymous letters containing infamous insinuations were not passed 
around among gentlemen to smile at, or to trail their fellow citizens' 
reputation in the dust. Perhaps it was because there was always a 
way of calling the perpetrator to account for expressions he took the 
liberty of using. And as this account did not consist in a citation 
before a court of justice, but by a shorter procedure which certainly 
protected against arrogance or low purpose ; it was either to give 
satisfaction or an apology in the presence of witnesses, which kept the 
infamous and vile in their places. There was a certain nobility of 
character in those days which, though- not yet extinct in West Indian 
society, makes one almost wish that a little more had come down to us. 
True, the same open disposition exists, the same open houses, open 
windows, open rations, open hearts. But these lovely qualities were 
combined with we don't know what of good breeding, and a high 
sense of hopour which, when read of in the works of old writers, 
makes it difficult to understand why they are not met with so often 
at present. And yet they were not always perfect, ^s who can be, 
even in a climate that conduces so much to the development of the 
tenderest and best feelings of human nature. They were ungrateful 
at times, just as they are now, to their friends, to their physicians, 
their priests, and indeed to anyone who by office or position was com- 
pelled to do them a service. They conferred, just as they received, 
favours as a matter of course. Large fortunes were uncommon, 
indeed they could hardly be said to exist. Had they limited their 
feelings to a cynical or stingy misanthrophy they might have been 
richer, but happier — never. 

There were, religious teachers of several denominations among 
them, and we have every reason to believe that they listened earnestly 
if not devoutly to their teachings. Sectarianism was unknown, and 5 * 
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the truth be told each man was more or less a law to himself in such 
matters, which made him none the worse perhaps. To be an honest 
man, and to think and act according to one's conviction, was pretty 
much the rule, and might be profitably imitated by many of their 
descendants. West, in his highly interesting work on the Danish 
West Indies, says that he found more truth both in virtue and vice, 
that is, less pretence in intercourse and manners among them than the 
greater cities of Europe could boast of. Twenty years earlier, the 
same dignity and self-respect were notable among the colonists. There 
was none of that cringing servility which yet obtains among the lower 
classes of Europe. Even the negro did not fawn and flatter. 

The same author in a spirit of satire worthy of Thackeray, alludes 
deprecatingly to the custom of the mother country very often sending 
out its worst characters to the Danish West Indies, as if to a general 
house of correction, so that they who at home had disgraced their 
families by their depravity, were sent out to disgrace those who were 
a credit to it. " How himiiliating," he observes, ** is it to honourable 
Danes living in St. Croix, to see their countrymen, who at home were 
considered unworthy persons, come out to these islands to correct or 
display their faults among strangers." Eeferring, in connection with 
this to the story of England sending to America many years ago a 
quantity of criminals to colonise a certain portion of it, and to Franklin 
returning the compliment with an equal quantity of rattlesnakes 
and vipers, he goes on to say: **As it is certain that from foreign 
places vipers and rattlesnakes might also come to sting and to destroy, 
so it is also certain that those in Denmark should be the last to send 
anything out of their country for contemplation, except that which 
could do honour to its name. How true ! And how well it would be 
if every European nation possessing colonies in this hemisphere would 
take to heart this lesson taught by West. 

There is not much to record of their mode of living beyond what we 
already know. Their houses were furnished much the same as now. 
A pair of side tables, a dining table, a broad sofa, one or two mirrors 
and a few mahogany cane seated chairs furnished the reception room. 
The wfdls were panelled, of a single colour sometimes, and hung with 
a few copperplate engravings. There were window shutters, but no 
curtains. In some houses were glass sashes or blinds — ^for use not for 
show. In the bedroom were fine four-post mahogany bedsteads with 
open muslin curtains, which, let down at night, kept out the mosqui- 
toes. A toilet stand, clothes presses and chairs, completed the outfit. 
In the ante-room was a side-board with glasses, wine, bitters, and 
candle shades to put over the candles at night to prevent the wind 
blowing them out. Everything was simplicity itself. In dress, the 
women were simple and tasteful to a degree, and generally wore fine 
muslins or other washable goods in preference to silks. Their hair 
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was rarely done in the style in vogue in Europe at that time. Gathered 
beneath a coif or handerchief it lent an additional charm to their 
expressive and very often beautiful features. They were neat and 
tidy, and like their sisters of to-day, admirable housewives and excel- 
lent women. Of . public diversions, comedies, concerts, or theatres 
they had none. Household joys and friendly pleasures made up the 
total of their lives. Time passed pleasantly enough, varied, perhaps, 
by the arrival of a new Governor or Official. In such a small com- 
munity the smallest incident was news. Even griefs were felt in 
common, and the death of some prominent and useful burgher was an 
occasion for every one to mourn. A few ships came in from tirfie to 
time, bringing many of the necessary commodities and luxuries of 
life, and taking produce in return. Voyages were long, and the 
Colonists^ did not often pay a visit to Europe. They depended largely 
upon the so-called Danish Captains for many of their wares, and for 
many years these sea merchants drove a thriving business with these 
islands. Trade was esteemed honourable, and even Eoyal Officials 
did not disdain to take part in commerce, commissions, or shares in 
vessels. And these officials, no matter how high in rank, were 
affable, friendly, approachable ; and deep in sympathy with the aims 
of the Colonists, and were, as a rule, highly esteemed by all of them. 
These qualities, combined with a good education, gave tone to the 
society of which they were the leaders, and encouraged others to 
aspire to the same. The planters could also lay claim to a fair share 
of learning. Many of them in St. Croix, being bom Englishmen, were 
well acquainted with England's best poets, well read in Gibbon and 
Hume, Cook, and the most recent account of travels. They had their 
mag^azines, monthly reviews, and annual registers, besides all the 
European home and political news, which they culled from the 
papers sent out by bi-monthly packets. They were also well posted 
in worldly matters, and some of them had not only applied themselves 
as traders and tillers of the soil, but to science, and it is said that 
there were ten of them graduates from medical colleges who dwelt 
in the country and practised at the neighbouring estates. Yirgil, 
Horace, and Catullus were familiar to them, as were many foreign 
languages. They loved mathematics, history, and other branches. 
Many of them had libraries of carefully and well-selected works. 
And the same might be said of the merchants and people, many of 
whom had received their education in England. Others in Holland 
and America. But a few in Denmark, as at that time the places we 
have mentioned were reputed — even by Danes — ^to possess superior 
advantages. Philadelphia, in particular, was ** already very famous 
for its private boarding schools for both sexes." For this reason 
they sent their children there, so that "the industry and freedom 
which characterized America might act powerfully towards elevating 
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their minds and dispositions." How different to-day, when some of 
America's best institutions are sneered at by men to whom Virgil, 
Horace, and Oatidlus are comparative strangers. 

It is pleasant to read of their dinner parties, balls and receptions, 
for these were now and then frequent among them. They drank 
heavily at these witertainments, principally of a fine old Madeira, 
which, by more than one of the old writers, is not only spoken of as 
an excellent drink, but as a medicine peculiarly suitable toi]y>pical 
life and climate. Perhaps to keep out the humidity, which spares 
no one carelessly exposed to it. Of troubles they had not many. A 
failure of crops might bring about a scarcity of the current coin, or a 
hurricane do damage to their dwellings or plantations ; but brave in 
adversity they rose superior to the greatest misfortunes. And now 
what have we in the year 1887 in place of the tranquil life and 
prosperity we have depicted ? Have we kept pace with our neigh- 
bours in the march of civilization ? Have a hundred years of success- 
ful commercial and agricultural existence tended to maJ^e us any purer, 
wiser, or better off than our ancestors ? That both St. Thomas and 
St. Croix have cause to feel indebted to the wise policy which directed 
their administration in former years, there can hardly be a doubt in 
the minds of those who have looked narrowly into the question. But 
that any cause for gratitude exists just now, not even the n^st 
sanguine admirer of the manner in which these Colonies are governed 
at present could safely assert. While we admit that a great advance 
has been made in all that pertains to general knowledge, and have 
reason to feel proud at the position which the coloured race has. won 
for itself in these islands as an educated, respectable, and orderly 
people, we feel that in many respects we have gained but little on our 
forefathers. This may be gathered from the earlier chapters of this 
work. While we acknowledge our indebtedness to this century's 
great inventions, and the benefits to be derived from a residence in . 
such a lovely climate among so orderly and hospitable a people, ^e 
are not blind to its defects and to all that has contributed to sap the 
foundation of our ancient prosperity". It would be well to reni^ld^ 
this before it be too late. Years of discipline have fitted the Danish 
West Indies for a larger amount of freedom than they have at 
present. Its people have seen, in all its naked deformity, the 
hollowness of such legislation as woidd sustain monopoly and keep 
down their noblest aspirations. It has made them see that even with 
the happiness of a hundred years ago, they require the right to think 
and act for themselves. 
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• CHAEMING MISS FOGAETHY. 



A STOEY OF THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 




CHAPTER I. 

MB. THIM FOGAETHY. 

JR. THIM FOGAETHY was rich. How he became so no 
one exactly knew. like a good many others before him, he 
had arrived in the island of St. Thomas and settled there — 
ostensibly for the purpose of trade. This was somewhere 
about the year 1800. Eeport said that he had been manager 
of a large estate in Trinidad, that he had been unhappily 
married, had lost his wife, had become disgusted with that island, and 
had left it to escape the painful memories with which it was asso- 
ciated. This was only report. The facts were actually those which 
we are about to relate. 

Mr. Thim Fogarthy did not come alone to the Danish West Indies. 
He was accompanied by a man as swarthy as a Hindoo, with jet-black 
hair and aquiline features. Some said he was a cross between the coolio 
and * * nigger." People were prejudiced in those days, and were not over 
nice in their terminology when they spoke of the dark-skinned races. 
Slaves were little more than cattle. Whole cargoes of Africans were 
shipped and trans-shipped at the port of St. Thomas, and the traffic 
was considered a legitimate department of commerce. 

Nevertheless, Babu Moe, as he was called, seemed to enjoy a largo 
share of Mr. Thim Fogarthy's confidence. He was a very quiet man, 
polished in manner, with not the slightest trace of servility in his 
demeanour. It was even said that he could read and write, and had 
A knowledge of the dead languages— a rare accomplishment amoni 
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people of his class in a country and at a time when a white skin and 
one suit of clothes upon landing were often the only f ortiine of their 
possessor. It was in this year that Black Beard's Oastle was offered 
for sale. This old relic of bygone days crowned the summit of the 
hill, to the north of the town. A striking feature in the landscape — 
it had braved the storm and hurricane blast for over a century. Just 
then it was somewhat dilapidated, having fallen into the hands of the 
Bev. F. Yerboom, pastor of the Dutch Beformed Church* This 
clergyman, who is described by historians as unfaithful and ungodly, 
but who, as far as we can see, was only a man with a keen eye to 
business, sold the castle and its appurtenances to Mr. Thim Eogarthy 
shortly after this gentleman's arrival in St. Thomas. As soon as Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy was in possession of the title deeds, he set to work, in 
company with his factotum, Babu Moe, to make the place habitable. 
Carpenters and masons were employed, and it was not Jong before 
the land was fenced in, trees were levelled, walks laid out, a garden 
planted, and a comfortable dwelling erected. But neither Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy nor Babu Moe took up their abode in the residence which 
had been so well built, so nicely furnished, and handsomely decorated. 
They lived in the tower. When questioned on the subject, for Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy had made a few acquaintances in the busy little town 
of St. Thomas, he said that he had built that house for his daughter, 
then in Europe, and that no man should profane it with his presence 
until she was installed as mistress therein. Many were the conjectures 
over this singular conduct, and many were the nods and shakes of the 
head of inquisitive people who had time to pry into what did not concern 
them. Not that the townsfolk cared much about what others did. They 
had too much of their own business to look after to concern themselves 
about that of their neighbours. Nevertheless, some did talk, and what 
they did say was not over complimentary to Mr. Thim Fogarthy. Some 
declared that they never went to bed up at Blackbeard's castle, and that 
from twelve o'clock midnight tiU four in the morning every loophole in 
the tower was illuminated with a bright red light. Others asserted that 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy was in league with the devil, that the rattling of 
chains was heard, and that Babu Moe was an Obeah man. A few 
bolder than the rest, had crept up the hill one night, regardless of the 
acacia which tore their clothes and scratched their hands and faces. 
But after lying in wait half the night, and hearing no sounds whatever, 
they came down in disgust, saying that there was never a quieter place 
in St. Thomas than Thim Fogarthy's castle. Now, what was really 
transpiring? It is very certain that Mr. Thim Fogarthy and Babu 
held many a close and earnest confab on the second floor of the castle,* 
which served as their parlour and dining room. By the light of a dim 
lamp, the rays of which, streaming through the embrasures on a dark 
night, had been magnified into flames of different colours by supersti- 
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tious negroes and others, Mr. Thim Fogarthy and Babu Moe might 
have been seen carefully consulting a cockroach-eaten old parchment, 
which seemed like a plan of the castle and its surroundings. On the 
wooden table lay a pair of compasses, a rule, and a small square. It 
might have been noticed also that they made many measurements and 
calculations, every one of which never seemed to accord with the 
location they seemed wishful of ascertaining. Many nights had been 
consumed in these fruitless endeavours, when Babu, whose face had 
grown thin with anxiety and late hours, suddenly struck his forehead 
with his clenched fist, exclaiming — 

" At last we have it, Mr. Fogarthy ! Here is the exact spot as indi- 
cated by the old pirate Blackbeard himself. It is singular though, 
that we did not strike it before. Several times we have been near to 
it, and just a fractional mistake has thrown us off the track. How 
careful they were only to afford the merest clue to their hiding places. 
But now we have the spot, what if the treasure should not be there ?" 
^* Don't speak of such a possibility," exclaimed Mr. Thim Fogarthy. 

- ^* Then indeed would all our labour be in vain. Not that I would 
care for myself ; but just at the moment of success to be so cruelly 
disappointed, that so great a misfortune could occur to us. But let 
us be up and be doing before an3^thing might happen to prevent the 
realisation of our hopes." 

" Softly, Mr. Thim Fogarthy," said Babu, "you seem to forget that 
we must act very secretly. Already the suspicions of prying people 
are aroused by what they are pleased to term your eccentric behaviour. 
It would not do for some of these interlopers to come suddenly upon 
us while digging for the treasure. That would be awkward indeed. 
No ! " he added, after a moment's reflection ; " we must wait for a 
suitable night, when it is so rainy or stormy that a rat would not dare 
to show his nose out of his hole, much less a St. Thomian. In the 
meantime we can locate the precise spot. 

As this advice had the merit of prudence, Mr. Thim Fogarthy could 
not do otherwise than restrain his impatience, and the next few days 
were devoted to making preparations. 

It was a queer place the pirates had selected, if indeed they had 
been the p6urties to deposit any money in the. environs of Blackbeard's 
Oastle, a distance of about two feet from an enormous stone, which 
appeared as if it had been suddenly arrested in its descent down the 
liill, sprouted an enormous ca/reta. A little further on was a smaller 
:stone. Now lines, drawn from the sides of the large stone to a point 

- beyond the smaller would give a triangulsur space just in front of it. 
Within this space they had to dig. Fortunately for the impatience of 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy, a cloudy night soon offered itself, and aided by 
Babu, he transported their tools thither and set to work. About 
an hour's digging brought them to a large earthen pot, through 

p 2 
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which Mr. Thim Fogarthy in his eagerness put the point of his pick. 
Withdrawing it and loosing the earth around it, they lifted it to the 
surface. A hurried examination revealed its emptiness. Big drops 
of perspiration stood on Mr, Thim Fogarthy's forehead, and with a 
^% ^igh of disappointment he was about to toss it aside, when a small 
sheet of metal dropped out of it. Picking it up, and not being able 
to decipher the quaint characters inscribed upon it, he handed it 
to Babu, who quietly remarked, after scarutinising the letters, " dig 
deeper." Anotlier hour's unremitting toil, and they struck a secoi^d 
earthen pot. This they could scarcely lift, and a third one below 
it was quite as heavy. After they got them out, the rest was 
comparatively easy. Filling up the hole^ and carefully removing 
all traces of their night's work, they carried away the pots and were 
soon quietly installed in the castle. We have never been able to 
learn the exact amount of what these two worthies realised from the 
contents of the earthen pots, which were not money as they expected, 
but a large quantity of valuable jewellery and precious stones. It 
must have been no common tie which boimd Mr. Thim Fogarthy and 
Babu Moe together— for shortly after the latter went away from the 
island, it was noticed that Mr. Thim Fogarthy's countenance wore an 
anxious and troubled look,, which only disappeared some months after, 
when a mail arrived from Europe which must have brought some very 
good news from Babu, fpr Mr. Thim Fogarthy seemed actually reju- 
venated after reading the letters he received. And it was noticed he 
walked the Main-street with a much lighter step after he had visited 
several of the millionaire firms which then existed, and from whom he 
received some enormous sums in exchange for certain lietters of credit. 
Now it cannot be denied that this sudden influx of wealth to Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy, could not but become known to his fellow townsmen. 
Nor did he seek to conceal it. Hitherto, Mr. Thim Fogarthy had 
been quite unpretentious, but now he dangled a great bimch of seals 
at his fob, wore fine nankeen breeches, a blue coat with gold buttons, 
and even went qo far as to sport real diamond buckles in his 
shoes. In fact he cut a dash quite unusual even for such a varie- 
gated place as St. Thomas was at that time. Of course, he said 
not a word about the treasure. He never once alluded to Babu Moe, 
who' had been so faithfully attached to him, and who had served him so 
well. His sole aim seemed to be to get into good company. Not such 
an eas}'^ thing then to do, when the Governors of the island were like 
kings and armed with almost despotic power. But Mr. Thim Fogarthy 
had a fine appearance, and but little of the brogue to characterize him 
as an Irishman; a class who were then no more thought of by the 
Executive than they have been in later years, in spite of their indi^try 
and thrifty ways. What stood in Mr. Thim's favour were his urbanity 
and deportment. Besides, he sang a splendid isOng. . It was not long 
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before he was a. prime favourite at Government House, and more^than 
one Creole belle foimd herself melting beneath the £re of Mr. Thim 
Fogafthy's killing glances^ome said the influence of his millions, 
for he was no longer a young man, nor quite so good-look^g as he 
had been twenty years before his arrival at St* Thomas.- It has 
always been a matter of conjectiire h6w the suspicions of the Gfovem- 
ment had been awakened as to the sudden accession of wealth which 
had so sooniollowed Mr. Thim Fogarthy'a possession of Blackboard's 
Castle, now named after himself. But one afternoon^ just alter he 
had taken, his siesta, which he generally did in a hammock, suspended 
between, two large genip trees close to the Castle, he/ was* greatly 
shocked at the appearance of two policeinen^ who informed him that 
His Honour the Policemaster requested his presence next morning* 
It is not necessary to relate here the feelings of Mr. Thim Fogarthy 
at receiving a summons, the purport of which he had not the slightest 
idea. It was in vain that he sought to keep down his qualms of 
conscience ; he felt it mtist be about the treasure, to half of which, at 
least, he knew the Government to be entitled. He knew, also, that in 
those days, they had other means of extorting confessions besides 
asking questions. He thought of the thumbscrew and rack, and the 
little hair which yet remained upon his pate, now fairly stood on end 
as he reflected that not all his millions, his blue coat with gold 
buttons, nor his diamond shoe buckles would avail against the 
majesty qi the law, once aroused. Notwithstanding this, he deter- 
mined to put a bold face on the matter, and arraying himself in his ' 
best, and donning a handsome sword which his fair daughter had 
lately sent him out from Europe, he slowly sauntered down <ice path- 
way which led from the Castle to the old-fashioned building which 
then did duty as a Police Office. 

As soon as he got there, at least half-a-dozen policemen rose to 
their feet and saluted him, just as they are polite enough to do, now- 
a-days, at the appearance of a person of distinction. A chair was 
offered him, which he accepted, and ten minutes patient waiting 
brought him face to face with the Police-master. 

"Mr. Thim Fogarthy, of Fogarthy Hill, religion, Eoman Catholic; 
occupation, proprietor; aged 54 years, and born in the City of 
Dublin, Ireland," was soon in the protocol, and then came the why 
and wherefore of his citation. **From information received,*' said 
His Honour the Police-master, "Gotemment had ordered him to 
make inquiries as to a certain treasure, which it was supposed had 
been found by Mr. Thim Fogarthy on his estate, and the discovery 
of which, it had been informed, had been concealed by him, Mr. 
Fogarthy." "It was not his intention to go into particulars," said 
his Honour, "that day, but if it were a fact, he would strongly 
advise Mr. Thim Fogarthy to acknowledge it at once, so th 
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Government might get its rights, and he be awarded the slightest 
pimishment the law would allow.'^ 

To all of which Mr. Thim Fogarthy, whose face had assumed all 
colours of the rainbow during this long exordium, replied in a burst 
of wrath, ** He'd be blanked if he would." Such an explosion as this, 
though it did not rouse the ire of the Court, made it turn very pale. 
His Honour was a very nervous little man, and never felt quite sure 
whether he stood on his head or his heels when in presence of a violent 
offender. He, nevertheless, fined Mr. Fogarthy for contempt of court, 
and continued his investigation, just as if nothing had happened. 

But Mr. Thim Fogarthy was too old a bird to be caught with chaff, 
and whether Mr. Babu Moe had been thoughtful enough to antici- 
pate such a proceeding as this or not, one thing is certain, that out of 
huge pocket-book Mr. Thim Fogarthy produced indisputable evidence 
that an old undo of his had recently died in India and left him the 
countless millions they were now making such a fuss about. 

Upon which His Honour rose up from his seat, took a huge pinch of 
snuff, trembled visibly at the sound of so many millions, for it was 
impossible now not to respect such a millionaire as Mr. Thim Fogarthy 
had indisputably proved himself to be, and shaking him heartily by 
the hand, remarked that ** it was a blanked good job that Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy had decided to take up his abode in St Thomas. Then, as 
if frightened at the enormity of his own offence, he fined himself 
double for contempt of court, and invited Mr. Thim Fogarthy to dine 
with him. 

And thia is how Mr. Thim Fogarthy became so rich, and every door 
in the Dtaish Island of St. Thomas had been thrown open to him 
before the advent of his daughter the charming Miss Fogarthy. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MISS ELLA FOGARTHY. 

|HE was a picture. Intelligence was stamped upon every feature. 
She had grace of form, and winning ways. Her voice was sweet, 
and her wondrous eyes, when they turned upon you, looked you 
through and through. It was a face, once seen, would haunt 
you aU your life. She was a Creole. In her childhood's days 
she had been the light of Mr. Thim Fogarthy's existence. Her 
tiny footsteps were music to his ears. He was so wrapt up in 
her, that even the mother, who was fast fading out of existence, 
would almost jealously watch him pouring out the wealth of his love 
upon her. And yet he had loved the mother with all the force of his 
strong and passionate nature. He had struggled hard for a livelihood 
when in Trinidad, and had fondly hoped some day to remove his wife 
from surroundings which were not of the pleasantest, and over which 
he longed to have drawn a veil. But when the rascality of a friend in 
whom he had placed implicit faith had bereft him of almost all the 
wealth he had accumulated during long years of toil, and had nearly 
fobbed him, by false representations, of the love of the only woman he 
had ever cared for, he had seemed to have lost all faith in humanity, 
and though he yet tenderly loved his wife, all the better part of that 
love had centred upon their only child. And the mother, who was 
passing on to that other plane of existence, where, let us hope, there 
is no such deception as we practice on this, was almost glad to see that 
so much love remained for the link that yet bound them to one another. 
And as the shadows of death closed around her, and the world grew 
dim to her aching eyes, which yet sought his with an indescribable 
yearning and a gratefid love for all his goodness to her, she felt sure 
that when she reached the great beyond, her child would never know 
the trials she had passed through in her own sad early youth. At 
least she hoped so. 

Mr. Thim Fogarthy had nobly done his duty, and, alive to the neces- 
sity of giving his daughter a good education, had stinted and pinohe^' 
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himself to send her to Europe, so that every advantage might be 
hers. It was a very sad parting between father and child, and one 
which took Mr. Thim Fogarthy months to get over. But as years 
passed on and every mail from Europe brought him tidiilgs of his 
darling's health and progress, Mr. Thim Fogarthy grew somewhat 
reconciled to her absence. There were no photographers in those days, 
so Mr. Thim Fogarthy had to content himself with a glimpse now and 
again of a little portrait which she had sent him from England along 
with the famous swerd. Mails were also few and far between, but the 
length of her letters, full of news and descriptive of all the sights she 
was seeing in the Old World, compensated for this. And now she was 
coming back at last. The old man's heart bounded at the thought. 
Morning after morning saw him in his observatory on the look-out for 
the vessel which was soon to land her in St. Thomas. It was a joyful 
day when the ** Mary Jane" dropped anchor in the harbour, and Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy clasped his daughter in his arms. And it was the 
happiest hour in her young life when she found herself once again at 
home. 

Home ! She was home again ! The residence at Fogaxthy's Hill 
had now its rightful tenant. A good night's rest had brought the 
roses to her cheeks. She had risen early, so as to catch a sight of 
the ocean 'ere the sun rose from its cradle in the east. The bay was 
crowded with vessels. Far away to the south was Santa Cruz ; to the 
west lay Porto Rico, their dim and hazy outlines scarcely visible on 
the dark blue sea. A rugged rock, whose base, white with the foam 
of the turbulent waters surrounding it, stood solitary amidst the 
waste of waters. To the right and left were islets with sandy bays,, 
fringed with the seaside grape or wild mangrove. It was a pleasant 
scene, and to the young girl fresh from boarding school, its balmy 
atmosphere, as compared to the chilly climate she had left behind her, 
seemed almost the realisation of an earthly paradise. She looked 
around her room. Everywhere loving hands were manifest. In a 
costly frame was the portrait of her mother, a dark, sad faced woman, 
with enough of beauty left to show how lovely she must have been 
*ere sorrow had marked her for its own. A birdcage hung in one of 
the windows, and its little occupant was already trilling forth its 
morning song. Soft and velvety rugs strewed the floor. Richly 
carved and dark mahogany chairs and tables made up the furniture 
of the room. A tall and graceful mulatto girl brought in her mom- 
ing coffee. Her name was Babette. From her, she learned that she 
was possessor of many others all properly trained in a knowledge of 
their dutiei^. It seemed very like a dream to Ella. She a slaveholder! 
She had heard of slavery. She had read and wept over the horrors, 
of the slave ship. And -now .she, too, owned flesh and. blood. It 
-^emed scarcely possible. But the girl stood before her, arms crossed 
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as she told her mistress of what she owned, the very attitude of 
humility, in very truth a slave. It was a new experience, "but not 
a happy one iox Ella. "Poor Babette" she softly murmured. And 
then she fell to considering if after all she would like ISt. l^homas. 
If there were any yoimg girls like herself who owned slaves, and 
whether they were good to them. She hoped so. At any rate she 
would try and be very kind to hers. Set them free perhaps, if that 
<;ould do them any good. Such were the thoughts that now occurred 
to her, and had not her father entered the room radiant with smiles 
and happiness, there is no knowing where they might have ended. 

"My child! Ella dear!'' was Mr. Thim Fogarthy's first greeting, 
** allow me to introduce to you my secretary, Mr. Nicolas Esmit." 

He bowed to the groimd as she courtesied in graceful acknowledge- 
ment, and cast a furtive look at him from beneath her long eyelashes. 
What she saw in him at that moment we have never learnt, but we 
have heard that she afterwards confessed that she had never seen so 
handsome a man in her life. 

He, grave and studiously polite, said v6Sy little. BKs heart may 
have beat a trifle faster at such a vision of loveliness, but no outward 
emotion betrayed whatever he felt just then. It was Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy who did all the talk. He had made up his mind that Ella . 
should live a happy life in that little nest of hers, which he had so . 
fondly built for her. He had money ; plenty of it. He would see 
if that would not be the **open sesame" to all hearts and homes in the 
Danish West Indies. And indeed it proved so. Wealth like his was 
sure to attract a crowd of worshippers. 

Human nature was as venal eighty odd years ago as it is now. 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy became the rage ; his soirees the fashion; And 
to gain an introduction to charming Miss Fogarthy, was the height of 
many a young fellow's ambition. She reigned absolute queen of St. . 
Thomas society. She, who a few months back, was scarcely known, 
was now the most popular. Her beauty, her grace and intelligence, 
were the objects of everyone's praise. Not that this gay life was con- 
genial, nor this round of frivolity pleasing to her. She preferred to 
be at home; far away from adulation and flattery. There she 
would read to her father, play chess with him, and must we teU it, 
look now and again at the handsome secretary, who, busy with his 
writings, seemed perfectly imconscious of so many glances levelled at 
him. Was he ? Our next chapter will show. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

MR. NICOLAS ESMIT. 

{E WAS a Danish West Indian. What were the reasons 
which had induced him to accept the post of secretary to 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy he never told, even to his most particular 
friend. He came from a frightfully proud stock. Both his 
paternal and maternal ancestors boasted of an unbroken 
descent from the first governors of the island. They had 
formerly owned large indigo and sugar plantations near one of the 
most romantic bays in St. Thomas. But a lavish expenditure, which 
even the enormous prices that then were given for these articles of 
commerce could not stem, soon brought the wolf to their door, and 
this proud family, now centred in the person of Mr. Nicolas Esmit, 
had nought remaining of its vast possessions. Had it not have been 
for a small windfall in the shape of a few acres of land, a half-dozen 
slaves, and a house down at the place now called Altona, which a 
kind friend had' left him, our hero would have had nowhere to lay 
his head. Enough had been saved out of the wreck of his father's 
fortune to send him to Copenhagen, where, after the usual course of 
studies, he had obtained his degree and a fair share of edocation. 
He did not care for a clerkship on his return to St. Thomas, or he 
might have been able, in commerce, to have retrieved the misfortunes 
which had befallen his ^unily. Failing this, he did not know what 
to do. Lucky chance offered him the post of secretary to Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy, who, then launching out on his career of grandeiw, felt 
that such a respectable addition to his household would add not a 
little to its dignity and prestige. To be just to Mr. Thim Fogarthy, it 
is but right to state that as soon as he cast eyes upon Mr. Nicolas 
Esmit, he saw he was no ordinary man. So he paid him such a 
handsome salary at once, as he felt would secure his services as long 
as it suited him to retain him. The idea of his daughter taking any 
notice of a penniless secretary, never entered his mind, so Mr. Nicolas 
"^mit being left to do pretty much as he pleased, and thrown ajgreat 
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deal into company with liGss Ella, found out to his amazement one 
day, that he was head over ears in love with her. This was some- 
what mortifying to a man who believed himself proof against such a 
passion. And he began asking himself whether he ought to stay 
any longer in the employ of Mr. Thim Fogarthy under such peculiar 
and what appeared to him painful circumstances. So he came to the 
conclusion that if he could not master this pitiful passion, that he 
would pack up his clothes and bid farewell to the island of St. 
Thomas. 

It was just about this time that a grand ball was to be given at 
Qovemment House. Everybody who was anybody was invited. Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy, who had lately been made a K.D.* for secret and 
valuable services rendered to the State ; which envious people had 
insinuated meant a loan to a certain high and influential personage to 
pay off a morl^ge on his sugar plantation, was also to be there, and, 
as a matter of course, his daughter, Miss Fogarthy. Mr. Nicolas 
Esmit had also received a card of invitation. Not because of hit} 
connection with Mr. Thim Fogaiiihy, but that no one charged with 
issuing these precious pieces of paste board would have thought of 
forgetting the last representative of a house whose ancestors must 
have been before the flood and whose descendants were of the bluest 
blood in the colony. Even riches paled before such hoary antiquity. 
We do not know if Mr. Nicolas Esmit concerned himself very much 
about, either, but of this we are certain, no happier nor handsomer 
looking man trod the beautifully waxed pitch pine floor of Q-overn- 
ment House on the night of the ball. What a crush it was. There 
was His Excellency, Major-General Waltersdorf, as stiff as his military 
stock and uniform could make him. There was the Government 
Secretary, almost as upright, and with, perhaps, an extra ounce of 
pomposity. Then there were the big officials and the smcdl officials, 
with a sprinkling of lawyers, parsons, and doctors, each one as con- 
cious that he was adding lustre and dignity to this gay assembly as 
was Mr. Thim Fogarthy, who, resplendent in full dr^ss and with the 
decoration of his order at his button-hole, had just introduced the 
Governor's son — a fine yoimg man of three-and-twenty — to his 
daughter, and was now watching them with pardonable pride walk- 
ing through a stately minuet. Who knows what ambitious thoughts 
were crowding through Mr. Thim Fogarthy's brain ? Already he saw 
his charming daughter allied to one of the noblest Danish families, 
and his grand-children gradually ascending the ladder of distinction. 
ISiere seemed no limit to what might not occur in the distant future. 
All had marched so well with him that he did not deem it possible 
that anything could thwart his projects. The Governor had " hob- 
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knobbed " with him over some of that &ae old Madeira, for which 
the Gbvermnent House was famous. His Excellency had even gently 
insinuated, with a sly twinkle of his roguish old eye, how well aris* 
tocracy of birth might match with such a daughter and his millions 
To all of which Mr. Thim Fogarthy unblushingly acquiesced, little 
dreaming that the Governor, who was no stranger to what was passing 
in his little kingdom, had long suspected the penchant of Mr. Nicolas 
Esmit for Miss Ella, and looked upon them as a suitable match. Not. 
that His Excellency would have objected to his own son's marriage to 
Miss Fogarthy and her millions — but he, too, had his ambitious pro- 
jects, and they were somewhat higher than even that charming young 
lady. 

And now came the supper. The band had ceased playing, and 
coloured domestics in claret coloured coats, knee-breeches and silk 
stockings were handing round refreshments. Old dowagers were 
knocking their feathered heads together, retailing the last piece 
of scandal* His Excellency, the Governor, was speaking in no 
measured tones of the perfidy of England, and of the proba- 
bility of a long war with that nation. One could see by the deeply 
flushed coimtenances of many of his listeners that there had 
been some pretty heavy drinking going x)n. Not that any one 
was drunk, or had lost his sense of the proprieties. Conversation 
became a little more stilted and ceremonious, perhaps, but that was 
the custom. The young folks seemed happy enough. Many of them 
had paired off to sundry nooks and comers of the spacious ball-room ; 
and, no doubt, were talking many of those pretty nothings to one 
another which young couples delight in, and which it seems so natural 
and proper for them to do on such occasions. By this time Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy had imbibed as much port as he felt was good for him. 
Feeling frightfully hot, he sought refuge on the verandah, which, : 
laden with flowers and exotics, and being open to the cool night air, 
was admirably suited to those who wished to escape the stifling atmo« 
sphere of the ball-room. It was a splendid night. The moon, touch- 
ing the summits of the palm trees in the garden below, filled the dense 
foliage with luminous flakes, and the houses white with light, shone 
with a tranquil, silent splendour. This, however, was all lost upon 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy. He had no eye for such a beautiful scene. What 
he wanted was somewhere to rest, and^ if possible, to sleep off the 
fumes of the wine. A rustic armchair offering itself, he sat down, and 1 
in a few minutes he was buried in slumber. — 

It was not long before he was suddenly awakened. Two prome-- 

naders passed him, and under the shade of the verandah, xsast .by the .^ 

dear moonlight, they seated themselves, silent. for.- il moment,. and: 

utterly oblivious of any other presence but their own. To the credit 

^f old Thim Fogarthy, he felt very uncomfortable at being compelled 
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to play the part of an unwilling listener. He was so well hidden 
among the jasmins and roses that he could not be seen. But after aU 
it did not concern him. That is what he thought at the moment. It 
was only when he found out that one of the parties was his own dear 
daughter that he pricked up his ears, and an intense interest in 
what was going on, for which he would hardly have given himself 
credit ten minutes before, began to develop itself. And then astonish- 
ment turned into wrath, as he heard Mr. Nicolas Esmit make the 
following astounding avowal : — 

" Pardon me, Miss Ella, if I again repeat that I love you ! This 
love of mine is not the growth of an hour, nor the phantasy of a 
moment. It dates from the moment when I first saw you. From the 
time I could understand tte true worth of your character. What a 
true woman you were. Do not turn from me," he said pleadingly. 
*^ It has not been without a struggle that I have permitted myself thus 
to give way to my feelings. I have steadily fought against this pas- 
sionate loye which I have for you. And I hardly .know how it is that 
I dare to tell you what I do at this moment. But I thought it best 
to bring matters to an end. I could not go on every day seeing ypu and 
not tell you of the love which I bore you. I know it is presimiption, 
and yet I have not been without hope. You do not reply. Ella ! Have 
. I offended you ? Say, what is the matter ? " 

** Great God! she has fainted! "he exclaimed, as he caught her 
just slipping from the chair. 

"Yes, fainting, you rascal," said Mr. Thim Fogarthy, in tones of 
suppressed rage, as he stepped on the scene, and took the limp form of 
his daughtOT away from him. 

** No scandal, I beseech you!" implored Nicolas Esmit. ^*For 
her sake, say nothing further of what has passed. Forgive me this 
unintentional wrong, I shall leave the island at once. I will never 
trouble you in this life again." 

A rustling of the leaves, and Mr. Nicolas Esmit had departed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DE. FAGIN. 

:^!|^OGARTHY'S HILL had been dull for days. Miss Ella was 
confined to her room. Nicolas Esmit had disappeared, no 
one knew whither, and Mr. Thim Fogarthy had esconced 
himself up in the topmost story of the Castle, refusing to be 
seen or to see anybody. 

In the meanwhile, all sorts of rumours were current in the 
town, and the event of the verandah at (Jovemment House on the 
night of the ball was the topic of conversation for a fortnight. Not 
that anyone could say anything jiositive about it. One thing was 
certain. Miss Ella Fogarthy had been removed to her home in a dead 
faint, foom which she had not recovered for some hours. The famous 
Dr. Fagin had been called in immediately, and he, with that gravity 
and sense of responsibility which so well became him, had said that 
the young lady had sustained a severe nervous shock, and only by the 
greatest care and good nursing might she be expected to get over it. 

Scandal-mongers had their version of the story, as a matter of 
course. ** For their part, they did not believe that the danger was so 
great as that old humbug of a doctor had wished to make out. Every- 
one knew how he loved his money-bags and the prospect of a good bill. 
Besides, what about the disappearance of Mr. Nicolas Esmit ? Why 
should he so suddenly walk off the scene ? It was not their business 
to comment upon such conduct. But, if they chose to tell all they 
knew ! Old Thim Fogarthy must have been blind not to have seen 
the carrying on between Miss Fogarthy and that unprincipled young 
man." And so on and so on did these virtuously disposed people 
hack and hew the character of two poor children, who had never done 
them harm in their lives. They never remembered their own little 
skeletons. 

And yet these self-same persons had sent handsome bouquets and 
tenderly-worded inquiries after the health of " Dear Miss Fogarthy " 

^ery day since the event we have recorded. With that inconsistency 
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that has always puzzled us, even her young lady friends, whilst com- 
menting in the severest terms upon her imprudent conduct, would 
write to her such letters as these : — 

June 12, 1800. 
Dbahest Elia, 

You cannot tell how unhappy we all felt at hearing of your 
continued indispoaition. We are at a loss to understand the cause -of it. We 
have been told that Doctor Fagin has forbidden you to receive visitors. How 
kind of him to be sure. Why did you not take Dr. Omburg P It is truo, he 
may not be so skilful, but he lets you see your friends. Wishing you a 
speedy recovery, and with much love, 
I remain. 

Your true friend, 

LOUISB RoSSNOBIf. 

F.S. — ^I hear that Mr. Nicolas Esmit is not to be found, — L. R. 

**The minx," muttered the good Doctor, as he crumpled up this 
elegant and highly-scented epistle, ** I know it is a liberty I am 
taking with my patient's correspondence, but as I feel responsible 
to a certain extent, for her life, just at this moment, I hope she will 
pardon me when she gets well. And now for a look at her. Noise- 
lessly he entered her chamber. Buried in a heap of pillows, with her 
faithful servant Babette fanning her, she reclined in a sort of stupor 
upon a luxurious couch. All the roses had left her cheeks. Apathy 
and despair seemed to have taken the place of her good looks. There 
had been but little change in her condition from the night when the 
exasperated father brought her home from the ball. 

"You dare to tell me you love him!" were the first words of Mr, 
Thim Fogarthy as they entered the house. " I*m surprised at you ! 
What on earth can you see on that monkey face of his to love so ? " 

" I forbid you to speak so of him," indignantly retorted Miss Ella, 
the hot blood rushing to her cheeks at hearing her lover so disrespect- 
fully spoken of. **True, you are my father, and may claim a right 
to the disposal of my hand — but not to my heart. That is my pro- 
perty, and in no one's power to give away." " Did you ever hear the 
like of that?" asked angry Mr. Fogarthy. To your room at once, 
and never dare to come out of it till you have dismissed the image of 
that rascally adventurer from your heart. Go at once," and he poin- 
ted to the door. 

Overcome with grief and hardly knowing how to believe her ears at 
such harshness from a father who had never said an angry word to her 
in his life, she retired to her chamber, and there, before the picture of 
her sainted mother, she begged God to give her back the happiness 
she had lost, and to soften the heart of her father. 

''To think of it," she moaned, as she tossed restlessly on her pillow. 
" Papa never kissed me before going to bed. What have I done ? " 
and here the tears streamed forth afresh. It was in vain that Bab' 
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sought to console her, she sobbed the whole night through, and the 
morning found her struggling with fever. It was then old Dr^ Fagin 
was called. The tears, too, came into the good physician's eyes as he 
heard the story from Babette, and the young girl's delirious cries for 
her father. He had partly divined the secret of her heart, and he could 
sympathise deeply with a grief like hers. He had gone through the 
fiery furnace of trouble himself, and anythiiig like real sorrow went 
home to him. He saw that Mr. Thim Fogarthy would have to be 
brought to her. So after prescribing a soothing mixture he went in 
search of that worthy. But that gentleman was npt to be seen. He 
had given strict orders to be let alone. He would see no one. Not 
even the Gbvemor himself. There was no help for it but to wait 
until this obstinate man came to his senses. So old Dr. Fagin turned 
on his heel, and with a brow somewhat more clouded than usual, 
slowly descended the hill to his daily round of duty among the ship- 
ping and people of St. Thomas. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
BABU MOE. 

the meantime Miss Ella grew worse. Old Dr. Fagin was at 
his wit's end. He knew from long experience that only the 
restoration of a love which she considered now lost to her would 
be of any benefit to a case like this. If he only could have got 
hold of her lover! But he was not to be found. And her 
father ? ** The foolish old man ! " he muttered between his set 
teeth; ** he must be stark crazy to let a child like this die in such a 
manner." 

But a new and powerful factor was soon to appear upon the scene ; one 
which has almost faded out of this history. One night, just as Dr. Fagin 
was about retiring to rest, his servant informed him that some one wished 
to speak with him for a few moments. Walking into the room which 
served him for a study, he found himself face to face with his visitor. 
His first feeling was that of surprise at finding a man of so dark a 
complexion seated in one of his armchairs. His astonishment increased 
as he rose, saluted him politely, and reseated himseK. It must be 
said, in justification of the Doctor's surprise, that it was not customarj' 
for a coloured man to sit in the presence of a white man ; and Dr. 
Fagin, who was far from entertaining the prejudices of his class, 
could not help smiling to himself at the superlative assurance of the 
stranger. 

** I dare say Doctor, you will consider it an act of discourtesy if I 
venture to detain you at an hour when you are about seeking the rest 
which you doubtless need so much after a day of such work as yours. 
Yet, when you know that my anxiety to consult you with regard to 
Miss Fogarthy's health is the sole cause of my visit to you, I have no 
doubt you will find me excusable. The stranger spoke in low tones 
and in the purest French. 

** How the deuce does he know that I know French," thought the 
Doctor. " I wonder if this is Babu Moe. If so, he may turn out useful 
to me." He then resumed aloud — ^ 
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** Sir, I have not the honour of your acquaintance, and do not know 
by what right you ask me questions concerning the health of one of 
my patients." 

" By the right of one who was an intimate friend of the family, who 
knew her mother in early life, and who gave his sacred promise to 
befriend her child. Perhaps you will recognise this portrait." 

Here he handed a gold locket containing a picture, the counterpart 
of that in the chamber of Ella. The Doctor gazed upon it for a few 
moments. " Yes," thought he, ** there can be no doubt of it ; this man 
evidently must have known both of them ; but still this locket may have 
fallen into his hands by accident." 

As if divining his thoughts, the stranger handed him a letter in the 
handwriting of Mr. Thim Fogarthy, saying quietly — 

** Perhaps you will recognise this." 

" Then you are Babu Mo« ? " said the Doctor, folding up the letter 
and handing it back again. 

'* Your humble servant, sir," said that gentleman, bowing. 

** Then you are in the confidence of Mr. Thim Fogarthy?" 

" I had once that honour, sir," replied Babu Moe. " But since my 
residence in Bombay, whither I had gone to superintend the affairs of 
a very rich relation of mine, since deceased, and leaving me his sole 
heir, I have heard but once from Mr. Thim Fogarthy. Had it not 
been for the indescribable longing I felt within me to view once again 
a child whose gentle qualities and virtues had endeared her to every 
one, then I might have remained where I was." 

" And the dear girl might have died ! " exclaimed the doctor, grasp- 
ing warmly the hand of the man who sat before him. "My dear 
sir, your arrival is most providential, for I see, through you, the 
means to reach the flinty heart of Mr. Fogarthy." And thereupon 
the old doctor told all he knew ; his suspicions with regard to the 
loves of Mr. Nicolas Esmit and Miss Ella, the "verandah scandal," 
as it had got to be called, and finally wound up by saying, " That if 
something were not done promptly to I ring Mr. Thim Fogarthy down 
a peg or two, at any rate, from the top storey of the tower, he, Dr. 
Fagin, would not answer for the consequences." To which Babu Moe 
quietly added, "I will bring him down. Dr. Fagin." 

It was not long before Babu Moe found his way to the upper storey 
of Fogarthy's castle. A few lines scrawled in pencil and handed to 
Mr. Thim Fogarthy by his servant acted like magic. Dr. Fagin, who 
had accompanied him, remained below to look after his patient. 
Let us now see what happened between Babu Moe and Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy. 

"And so you have allowed an insane ambition to interfere with your 
love for EUa. You are a nice man, Mr. Fogarthy, upon my word," 
said Babu Moe, in cold, measured accents. "If you mean tOr insin- 
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uate that you are only aiming at an aristocrat for her husband, I don't 
believe you. It is money you want. Don't deny it ! Ever since that 
night when you and 1 laid hands upon the treasure, your good angel 
left you. Come ! how much do you want as a portion for Mr. Nicolas 
Esmit ? He has enough aristocracy to satisfy anyone. A million or 
two to me more or less will not matter. So long as I see your child 
happy. What ! you refuse even that ? Well, listen. Let us suppose 
your whole history known, and the Government made acquainted 
that you had discovered a treasure and concealed it from them. I 
say — let us suppose this. What would become then of all your finely 
spun schemes of increased wealth and aggrandizement ? What doors 
would be open to you again in St. Thomas ? For if she should die 
through your cruel treatment of her, that is just what would happen. 
Not to speak of the pimishment which would await you." 

During all this old Fogarthy had not spoken a word. He was not 
a bad man at heart. Passionate and obstinate, perhaps, but not 
actually cruel. The first few days of his self-imposed seclusion had 
made many changes in him. He was no longer the all-sufficient Mr. 
Thim Fogarthy. The idea of his daughter's continued illness had 
considerably alarmed him ; but his pride — ah ! cursed pride ! — had 
prevented him rushing down to her to make amends for his harsh- 
ness. And now she was dying. Was there ever such a wretched 
father as he ? And he struck his hand on the table in despair. It 
was no use now, perhaps. The big tears ran down his cheeks. 
Great sobs shook his frame. And begging his dear friend Babu to 
spare him his reproaches, he implored him to lead him to his 
daughter. There was an affecting scene that day at Fogarthy' s 
Hill. And joy on all sides to hear how father and daughter were 
once more united. It was a pleasant sight to see Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy, now gentle as a lamb, with his arms around Miss Ella's 
neck, assuring her of his love, and begging her to throw a veil 
over the past. Old Dr. Fagin's eyes grew moist again with tears, 
and his silk handkerchief seemed never tired of wiping his spec- 
tacles, as he looked upon them. Babette was the picture of 
happiness. And Babu Moe, contemplating the marvellous change 
he had wrought in Mr. Thim Fogarthy, looked also satisfied. 

There was a wedding shortly after. Babu Moe, who seemed to 
know everything, soon found Mr. Nicolas Esmit, who had retired to 
bury his woes upon the island of Saba, but who needed no second 
invitation to return to St. Thomas. The joy of the young lovers was 
kept such a profound secret that we are unable to say much about it 
in these pages. We know, however, that their nuptials were the talk 
of the town, and that there was a plethora of wealth among the 
Lutheran Church officials for several weeks after. The Castle was 
illuminated from toj) to bottom, and the dowry of the young people 
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was enonuous. But what attracted the notice of the guests among all 
the splendour and display, were two antique earthen pots crammed 
with the choicest flowers. They alone knew the secret of all this 
weakh and happiness, if we may except Babu Moe and Mr. Thim 
Fogarthy. It is pleasing to state that these two worthies lived to a 
good old age, content to do good works and deeds of charity. Mr. 
Nicholas Esmit became a notable of St. Thomas. He was a strong 
Conservatiye, and believed in the Governor. But then those were not 
the days of Colonial Coimcils. His wife was the joy of his life. Time 
only added to her virtues, and even at the ripe age of forty, when she 
had a houseful of fair, lovely children, it had not dimmed her beauty 
in the least. Her portrait lies before us, and speaks volumes of 
ohanuing Miss Fogarthy. 
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ENGYGLOPEDIE GONTEMPORAINE. 



SECOND YEAR. 



An illustrated revieAv of Science, Art 
and Industry (13, Rue du Vieux Colombier, 
a Paris). An organ devoted to progress 
and every ne-w idea, and to publishing the 
portraits and biographies of every modern 
savant and reformer of the old and ne>v 
world. 

This interesting revie-w, illustrated with 
beautiful engravings, deals courageously 
and -without fear of party clamour and 
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The use of the clear Bay Rum, of the colour of Rhenish Wine, has 
been recommended by eminent physicians in the following manner: — 

As a Healing Medium. 

1 . For tender feet, by rubbing with a few tablespoonful on going to 

bed. 

2. For the hair, when thin and inclined to fall, by rubbing the scalp 

in the morning with a tablespoonful, whereby the roots will be 
stimulated and strengthened. 

3 . After long and fatiguing rides or walks, by rubbing the entire body 

with the article mixed with water (principally the feet after 
walking) whereby after a half-hour's time, not only will the 
application refreshen, but also produce renewed strength .generally. 

As a Cosmetic and Toilet Article. 

For washing the face, a few tablespoonful added to the water will 
suffice, and by a continued use, the skin of the face obtains a more 
brilliant and animated appearance. 

For the bath, J-bottle in an ordinary bathing pan. 

For headaches and other pains, caused by cold or over-exertion. 
Bay Rum is often applied by rubbing, as stated above, and in case of 
headache, by bandages saturated with the article. 

Bay Rum, the product of the leaves and berries of the Bay tree 
{Pimento acris) and pure Rum, invigorates and strengthens the nerves, 
and possesses a refreshing odour. 

Great care must be observed in the manufacture of Bay Rum, and 
I may here state, that as certified by eminent physicians and chemists, 
my article above all others, is notorious and recommendable for the 
qualities mentioned above. 
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LIGHTBOURNE'S 

"MAIL ITOTES." 

A Daily Sheet. 

Besides the London an^ J^ew York Telegrams, 
which are published immediately on receipt, it 
contains all the LOCAL J^EWS OF IJ^TEREST, 
and is one of the BEST ADVERTISIJ^G 
MEDIUMS in the D. W.L 

It hxjbs a large circulation and an increasing 
popularity. 

Edited hy J. Lighthoume, Printer anAJL Manu- 
facturer of Rubber Stamps. 

First-class Job Printing 

DONE AT 

LIGHTBOUKNE'S FEINTING OFFICE. 
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"ST. THOM>i'/TlbENDE," 

A SEHI-WE«KLY m\ni, ISSUED ON 
WKDNESDAY & SATURDAX'aFTERNOONS, 

CONTAINS TttE pVTESl' AND MOST 

RELIABLE INFORMATION, 

AND HAS 

THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER IN TH£ ISLAND, 

T/ms offering the best Medium for Local and Fojrtgn Advertising, 

Edited, Printed and Published by- 

AUGUST WALLOE, ST. THOMAS, D.^.l. 
The ^' BXJlLilLiETIN^.'' 

A DAILY SHEET, 

London, and New York Telegrams PQblisfaed Immediately on Receipt. 

Edited y Printed and Published by 
August Wall5e, St. Thomas, D.W.I. 

T5e JoB Ppmting E^taBli^Br^^nt 

OF 

A. WALLOE 

Is rej)lete with Presses and Materials suitable to execute in the 
promptest manner and in approved styles, 

JOB WOHK OF ALL 30ESCHIPTIONS, 

from the Mammoth Poster to the finest Cartc-de-Visit. - : 

AUGUST WALLOE, 

ST. THOMAS. D.W.I. 
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